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PREFACE. 


When the author published his third volume, containing the 
Book of Historical Documents, in 1865, he hoped to proceed in 1867 
to print the Book of Poetry which is only now offered to the pub- 
lic. He was obliged, however, early in that year to return to Eng- 
land, from which he came back to Hongkong in the spring of the past 
year, prepared to go to press at once with the present volume; but 
the loss by shipwreck of his printing paper rendered it necessary to 
defer the cjommenceinent of the work till towards the end of the 
year. The one delay and the other have enabled him to give the 
translation repeated revisions. 

The Book of Poetry was translated into Latin about the year 1733, 
.by Father Lacharme, of the Society of Jesus, but remained in 
manuscript till 1830, wlien it was edited by M. Jules Mohl, one of 
he eminent sinologues of Paris. M. Gallery, in the Introduction 
to his version of the Le Ke, p. xix., has characterized Lacharme’s 
■ translation as ‘/a production la plus indigeste et la plus ennuyeme dont 
la sinologie ait h rougir' The translation is, indeed, very defective, 
and the notes accompanying it are unsatisfactory and much too 
brief. The author hopes that the Work which he now offers will be 
deemed by competent scholars a reliable translation of the original 
poems. He has certainly spared no labour on the translation, or on 
the accompanying notes and the prolegomena, to make it as perfect 
as he could attain to. 

One great difficulty which a translator of the Book of Poetry has 
-0 contend with is the names of the plants, birds, quadrupeds, fishes, 
and insects, with which it abounds. To have transferred these to 
his translation, as Lacharme did, would have greatly abridged the 
author’s labour, but would have been, he conceived, disappointing 
to his readers. He endeavoured, therefore, to make out from the 
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descriptions of native writers what the plants, &c., really were; 
and in this inquiry he derived great assistance from Dr. J. C. 
Hepburn of Yokohama. Having sent to that gentleman a copy of 
the Japanese plates to the Book of Poetry, described on p. 180 of 
the prolegomena, he was kind enough to go over the whole, along 
with Mr. Kramer, an English botanist; and in this way a great many 
plants and animals at which there had been only guesses before have 
been identified. Where the identihcation could not be made out, the 
autlior has translated the names by some synonym, from the Pun- 
ts'aou or other Work, wdiich could conveniently be given in English. 
There remain still a few names of plants and trees which he has been 
obliged to transfer. It is tc be hoped that sinologues penetrating 
to their habitat in the interior of the country will shortly succeed 
in identifying them. 

The author has to acknowledge anew his obligations to the Rev. 
Mr. Chalmers for the indexes of Subjects and Proper names. The 
ijidcx of subjects is fuller than the corresponding indexes to the 
previous volumes, and the author has been struck with its accuracy 
and completeness in preparing the chapters of the prolegomena. He 
has also made the index of Chinese characters and phrases, at the 
request of several friends, more extensive, as regards the references, 
than formerly. 

Mr. Frederick Stewart, Head master of the Government schools, 
has again given his efficient help in correcting the proofs; as also 
the Rev. F. S. Turner of the London Missionary Society. Even 
with their help and his owm assiduous attention, it has not been 
possible entirely to avoid typographical mistakes. They will be 
found, however, to be few and unimportant. 

Volume V., containing the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, with the commentary 
and narratives of Tso K‘ew-ming complete, has been for several 
months in the printers’ hands, and will be, it is hoped, ready for 
publication, in the autumn of next year. 

Hongkong, December 14th, 1871. 
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PEOLEGOMENA 


CHAPTER I. 

THE EARLY HISTORY AND THE PRESENT TEXT 
OF THE BOOK OP POETRY. 

APPENDIX:— SPECIMEN OF ANCIENT POETICAL COMPOSITIONS 
BESIDES THOSE IN THE SHE. 


SECTION I. 


THE BOOK BEFOUE CONTUCIUS; AND WHAT, IF ANY, 

WERE HIS LABOURS UPON IT. 

1, Sze-ma T8‘een, in his memoir of Confucius, says: — ‘The old 
poems amounted to more than 3,000. Confucius removed those 
which were only repetitions of others, and selected those which, 
statement, of Chine.e|^ would be Serviceable for the inculcation of pro- 
> priety and righteousness. Ascending as high as 
Seeh and How-tseih, and descending through the prosperous eras of 
Yin and Chow to the times of decadence under kings Yew and Le, 
he selected in all 305 pieces, which he sang over to his lute, to bring 
them into accordance with the musical style of the Shaou, the Woo, 
the Ya, and the Sung.’ This is the first notice which we have of any 
compilation of the ancient poems by Confucius, and from it mainly 
are derived all the subsequent statements on the subject. 

In the History of ,the Classical Books in the Records of the Suy 
dynasty (a.d. 589-6 1 8), it is said : — ‘ Wlien odes ceased to be made and 
collected, Che, the Grand music-master of Loo, arranged in order those 

' * R. 0 -J- ?t 1H: « «: + -t-A # 5 =f & 
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fcii. I. 


which were existing, and made a copy of them. Then Confucius 
expurgated them; and going up to the Shang dynasty, and coming 
down to the State of Loo, he compiled altogether 300 pieces.’® 
Gow-yangSew (a. D. 1,006 — 1,071) endeavours to state particu- 
larly what the work of expurgation performed by Confucius was. 
‘Not only,’ says he, ‘did the sage reject whole poems, but from 
others he rejected one or more stanzas; from stanzas he rejected one 
or more lines; and from lines he rejected one or more characters.’® 
Choo He (a.d. 1,130 — 1,200), whose own classical Work on the 
Book of Poetry appeared in A. D. 1,178, declined to express him- 
self positively on the question of the expurgation of the odes, but 
summed up his view of what Confucius did for them in the follow- 
ing words: — ‘Poems had ceased to be made and collected, and those 
which were extant were full of errors and wanting in arrangement. 
When Confucius returned from Wei to Loo, he brought with him 
the odes wliich he had gotten in other States, and digested them, 
along with those which were to be found in Loo, into a collection 
of 300 pieces.’* 

I have not been able to find evidence sustaining these representa- 
tions, and propose now to submit to the reader the grounds which 

Th«ert*»ement.notnipportedby) prevent me from Concurring in them, 
evidence. The view of the antlior. f have brought me tO the COnclusionS 

that, before the birth of Confucius, the Book of Poetry existed sub- 
stantially the same as it was at his death, and that, while he may 
have somewhat altered the arrangement of its Books and odes, the 
principal service which he rendered to it was not that of compilation, 
but the impulse to the study of it which he communicated to his 
disciples. The discrepancy in the number of the odes as given in 
the above statements will be touched on in a note. 

2. If we place Ts‘een’s composition of the memoir of Confucius 
in B.c. 100,5 nearly four hundred yeara w ill thus have elapsed be- 


2 m H -t- r. . ^ - -t -t:. H - ig flg ^ 

^ JPlJ ^1> ^ Quoted in Choo E-tenn'i 

^ ® ^ ® 

— . 0 Wi- ^ of the K‘«ng-he She. 6 See the vrolegomeiMi 

to Tol. HI., p. 44 , on the »gc of the Historical Records. 
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tween the death of the sage and any statement to the effect that he 

The groundlessness of) expurgated a previous collection of poems, or 

the above statements, j compiled that which we now have, consisting of 
a few over 300 pieces; and no writer in the interval affirmed, or im- 
plied any such facts. But independently of this consideration, there 
is ample evidence to prove, first, that the poems current before 
Confucius were not by any means so numerous as Sze-ma Ts'een 
says, and, secondly, that the collection of 300 pieces or thereabouts, 
digested under the same divisions as in the present Classic, existed 
before the sage’s time. 

3. [i.] It would not be surprising, if, floating about and current 

among the people of China, in the 6th century before Christ, there 

The old poems were], more than 3,000 pieces of poetry, 

not numerous. > The marvel is that such was not the case. But in 
the ‘Narratives of the States,’** a Work attributed by some to Tso 
K‘ew-ming,^ there occur quotations from 31 poems, made by statea- 
men and others, all anterior to Confucius; and of those poems it 
cannot be pleaded that more than two are not in the present 
Classic, while of those two one is an ode of it quoted under another 
name. Further, in the Tso Chuen,* certainly the work of Tso K‘ew- 
ming, and a most valuable supplement to Confucius’ own Work of 
the Ch‘un Ts'Sw, we have quotations from not fewer than 219 
poems; and of these only thirteen are not found in the Classic. 
Thus of 250 poems current in China before the supposed compila- 
tion of the Book of Poetry, 236 are found in it, and only 14 are 
absent. To use the words of Chaou Yih,® a scholar of the present 
dynasty, of the period K‘een-lung (a.d. 1,736 — 1,795), ‘If the poems 
existing in Confucius’ time had been more than 3,000, the quota- 
tions found in these two Books of poems now lost should have been 
ten times as numerous as the quotations from the 305 pieces said to 
have been preserved by him, whereas they are only between a 
twenty-first and tw’enty-second part of the existing pieces. This is 
sufficient to show that Ts‘een’s statement is not worthy of credit.’^ 
I have made the widest possible induction from all existing Records 
in which there are quotations of poems made anterior to Confucius, 
and the conclusion to which I have been brought is altogether con- 
firmatory of that deduced from the Works of Tso K‘ew-ming. If 


I 7 Wylie’* Note* on Cliin«*c Literature, p. 6, 
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Confucius did make any compilation of poems, he had no such work 
of rejection and expurgation to do as is commonly imagined. 

[ii.] But 1 believe myself that he did no work at all to which 
the name of compilation can properly be applied, but simply adopt- 
ed an existing collection of poems consisting of 305, or at most of 

bIK'pLw wJriSfdt} 3 1 1 pieces. Of the existence of the Book 
of Poetry before Confucius, digested under four divisions, and much 
in the same order as at present, there may be advanced the follow- 
ing proofs: — 

First, in the ‘ Official Book of Chow,’ we are told that it belonged 
to the grand-master ‘ to teach the six classes of poems, — the Fung, 
with their descriptive, metaphorical, and allusive pieces, the Ya, and 
the Sung''^’'- Mr Wylie says that the question of the genuineness of 
the Official Book may be considered as set at rest since the inquiry 
into it by Choo He, and that it is to be accepted as a work of the 
duke of Chow, or some other sage of the Chow dynasty.*^ Without 
committing myself to any opinion on this point, as I find the passage 
just quoted in the Preface to the She (of which I shall treat in the 
next chapter), I cannot but accept it as having been current before 
Confucius; and thus we have a distinct reference to a collection of 
poems, earlier than his time, with the same division into Parts, and 
the same classification of the pieces in those Parts. 

Second, in Part II. of the She, Book vi., ode IX., — an ode assigned 
to the time of king Yew, b.c. 780 — 770, we have the words, 


‘ They sing the Ya and the ISfan, 

Dancing to their flutes without error.’ 

So early then as the 8th century before our era, there was a col- 
lection of poems, of which some bore the name of the Nan, which 
there is nothing to forbid our supposing to have been the Chow- 
nan, and the Shaou-nan, forming the first two Books of the first 
Part of the present classic, often spoken of together as the Nan; and 
of which others bore the name of the Ya, being probably the earlier 
pieces which now compose a large portion of the second and third 
Parts. 


11 See the ChowLe, ^ 

0 «. H « 
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12 Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 4. 
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Third, in the narratives of Tso K‘ew-ming, under the 29th year 
of duke Seang, B.c. 543, when Confucius was only 8 or 9 years old, 
we have an account of a visit to the court of Loo by an envoy from 
Woo, an eminent statesman of the time, and of great learning. We 
are told that, as he wished to hear the music of Chow, which he 
could do better in Loo than in any other State, they sang to him the 
odes of the Chow-nan and the Shaou-nan; those of P‘ei, Yung, and 
Wei; of the Royal domain; of Ch‘ing; ofTs‘e; of Pin; ofTs‘in; of 
Wei; of T‘ang; of Ch‘in; of Kwei; and of Ts‘aou. They sang to him 
also the odes of the Minor Ya and the Greater Ya; and they sang final- 
ly the pieces of the Sung.^^ have here existing in the boyhood of 

Confucius, before he had set his mind on learning,^* what we may 
call the present Book of Poetry, with its Fung, its Ya, and its Sung. 
The odes of the Fung were in 15 Books as now, with merely some 
slight differences in the order of their arrangement; — the odes of Pin 
forming the 9th Book instead of the 15th, those of Tsin the 10th 
instead of the 11th, those of Wei the 11th instead of the 9th, and 
those of T'ang the 12th instead of the 10th. In other respects the 
She, existing in Loo when Confucius wa.s a mere boy, appears to 
have been the same as that of which the compilation has been 
ascribed to him. 

Fourth, in this matter we may appeal to the words of Confucius 
himself. Twice in the Analecta he speaks of the odes as a collection 
consisting of 300 pieces.^® That Work not being made on any 
principle of chronological order, we cannot positively assign those 
sayings to any particular periods of Confucius’ life; but it is I may 
say the unanimous opinion of the critics that they were spoken be- 
fore the time to which Sze-ma Ts‘een and Choo He refer his special 
labour on the Book of Poetry.*® The reader may be left, with the 
evidence which has been set before him, to form his own opinion on 
the questions discussed. To my own mind that evidence is decisive 
on the points. — ^The Book of Poetry, arranged very much as we now 
have it, was current in China long before the sage; and its pieces 
were in the mouths of statesmen and scholars, constantly quoted by 
them on festive and other occasions. Poems not included in it there 
doubtless were, but they were comparatively few. Confucius may 

18 See the par. 8. 14 Confueian Analects, n. iv. 1. 16 

Confuoian Analecta, II. u.; XIII. v. 16 See the 97th chapter of the ^ and especially 
the author’s sunamiiig up of the evidence on the questions which I have discussed. 
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have made a copy for the use of himself and his disciples; but it 
does not appear that he rejected any pieces which had been previously 
received, or admitted any which had not previously found a place 
in the collection. 

4 Having come to the above conclusions, it seems superfluous 


Further errors in the state-) make any further observations on the state* 

meots in the first paragraph ; iQgnts adduced in the first paragraph. If 

Confucius expurgated no previous Book, it is vain to try and specify 
the nature of his expurgation as Gow-yang Sew did.i^ From Sze- 
ma T8‘een we should suppose that there were no odes in the She 
later than the time of king Le, whereas there are 1 ‘i of the time of 
king Hwuy, 13 of that of king Seang, and 2 of the time of king Ting. 
Even the Sung of Loo which are referred to by the Suy writer and 
Choo He are not the latest pieces in the Book The statement of 
the former that the odes were arranged in order and copied by Che, 

the music-master of Loo,^® rests on no authority but his own; more 

than a thousand years after the supposed fact. I shall refer to it 
again, however, in the next chapter. 

5 The question arises now of what Confucius really did for the 
Book of Poetry, if, indeed, he did anything at all. The only thing 
from which we can hazard the slightest opinion on the point we 
DidConfudua then) fi'om his own lips. In the Analects, IX. xiv., 

‘I returned from Wei to Loo, and 
then the music was reformed, and the pieces in the 
Xa and the Sung aU found their proper places.’ The return from 
Wei to Loo took place when the sage was in his 69th year, only 
five years before his death. He ceased from that time to take an 
active part in political affairs, and solaced himself with music, the 
study of the Classics, the writing of the Ch‘un Ts'ew, and familiar 
intercourse with those of his disciples who still kept about him. 
He reforined the music,— that to which the poems were sung; but 
w erem the reformation consisted we cannot tell. And he «mve to 

The present 

frn have seen, 

from that which was common in his boyhood, may also have now 

ote PaTnT^t. arrangement of the odes in the 

other Parts of the Work, we cannot say of what extent it was. 

chwactew 

When thu Che liTed U much diannted “ote jn«t referred 
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What are now called the correct Ya precede the pieces called the Ya 
of a changed character or of a degenerate age; but there is no chro- 
nological order in their following one another, and it will be seen, 
from the notes on the separate odes, that there are not a few of the 
latter class, which are illustrations of a good reign and of the ob- 
servance of propriety as much as any of the former. In the Books 
of the Sung again, the occurrence of the Praise-songs of Loo between 
the sacrificial odes of Chow and Shang is an anomaly for which we 
try in vain to discover a reasonable explanation. 

6. While we cannot discover, therefore, any peculiar labours of 
Confucius on the Book of Poetry, and we have it now, as will be 
shown in the next section, substantially as he found it already com- 
piled to his hand, the subsequent preservation of it may reasonably 
_ , . . ^ . be attributed to the admiration which he ex- 

was in the impulse which he> presscd for it, and the enthusiasm for it with 

gave to the study of it. J i • l i , , < • i i » 

which he sought to inspire his disciples. It 
was one of the themes on which he delighted to converse with 
them.'^ He taught that it is from the odes that the mind receives 
its best stiinulus.^*^ A man ignorant of them was, in his opinion, 
like one who stands with his face towards a wall, limited in his 
views, and unable to advance.^^ Of the two things which his son 
could specify as particularly enjoined on him by the sage, the first 
was that he should learn the odes.*^ In this way Confucius, proba- 
bl]’’, contributed largely to the subsequent preservation of the Book 
of Poetry; — the preservation of the tablets on w'hich the odes were 
inscribed, and the preservation of it in the memories of all who 
venerated his authority, and looked up to him as their master. 


19 Analects, VII. xvii. 
Ana. XVI. xiii. 


20 Ana., VIII. viii., xvii. IX. 


21 Ana., xvii. X. 


32 


SECTION. II. 

The Book of Poetry from the time of Confucius till the 

GENERAL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF THE PRESENT TEXT. 

1. Of the attention paid to the study of the Book of Poetry 
from the death of Confucius to the rise of the Ts'in dynasty, we 
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have abundant evidence in the writings of his grand-son Tsze-sze, of 
From Confucius to > Mcncius, and of Seun K‘ing. One of the acknow. 
the dynasty of Ts'in. j ledged distinctions of Mencius is his acquaintance 
with the odes, of which his canon for the study of them prefixed to 
my volumes is a proof; and Seun K‘ing survived the extinction of 
the Chow dynasty, and lived on into the times of Tsfin.^ 

2. The Poems shared in the calamity which all the other clas- 
sical Works, excepting the Yih, suffered, when the tyrant of Ts‘in 
is&ued his edict for their destruction. But I have showm, in the 
prolegomena to vol. I., that only a few years elapsed between the 

The Poems were all recovered^ execution of his decree and the cstablish- 

after the fires of Ts'in. ) ^ent of the Han dynasty, which distin- 
guished itself by its labours to restore the monuments of ancient 
literature. The odes \vere all, or very nearly all, recovei'ed;* and 
the reason assigned for this is, that their preservation depended on 
the memory of scholars more than on their inscription upon tablets 
and silk.3 We shall find reason to accept this statement. 

3 Three different texts of the odes made their appearance early 
iTiree different texts, in the Han dynasty, known as the She of Loo, of 
Ts'e, and of Han ; that is, the Book of Poetry was recovered from 
three different quarters. 

[i.] Lew Hin’s catalogue^ of the Works in the imperial library 
of the earlier Han dynasty commences, on the She King, with a 
Collection of the three Texts in 28 chapters,“ which is foUowed by 
two Works of commentary on the Text of Loo.® The former of 
The Text of Loo. them wms by a Shin P‘ei,^ of whom we have some 
account in the Literary Biographies of Han.® He w^as a native of 
Loo, and had received his own knowledge of the odes from a scholar 
of Ts‘e, called Fow K‘ew-pih.® He was resorted to by many disci- 


1 Prolegomena to xol. II., p. 81. 2 In the last section reference was made to the number 

of the odes, giren by Confucius himself as 300. He might mention the round number, not think- 
ing it worth while to say that they were 305 or 311. The Classic now contains the text of 305 
pieces, and the titles of other 6. It is contended by Choo and many other scholars, that in Confu- 
cius’ time the text of those six was already lost, or rather that the titles were names of tunes only. 
More likely is the view that the text of the pieces was lost after Confucius’ death. See in the 


pIIB' ^pE ^ PdC "tE* ’ — Koo’s note appended to the catalogue of 

Lew Hin, Section 4 Proleg. Vol. 1. p. 6 . ® Z1 + A I®. 

'Sift.- -Fiji gut. 
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pies whom he taught to repeat the odes, but without entering into 
discussion with them on their interpretation. When the first em- 
peror of the Han dynasty was passing through Loo, Shin followed 
him to the capital of that State, and had an interview with him. 
The emperor Woo,^® in the beginning of his reign (b.c. 139), sent 
for him to court when he was more than 80 years old; and he ap- 
pears to have survived a considerable number of years beyond that 
advanced age. The names of ten of his disciples are given, all men 
of eminence, and among them K‘ung Gan-kwoh. A little later, the 
most noted adherent of the school of Loo was a Wei Been, who 
arrived at the dignity of prime minister, and published ‘the She of 
Loo in Stanzas and Lines.’^^ Up and down in the Books of Han and 
Wei are to be found quotations of the odes, which must have been 
taken from the professors of the Loo recension; but neither the text 
nor the writings on it long survived. They are said to have perish- 
ed during the Tsin dynasty (a.d. 265 — 419). WTien the catalogue 
of the Suy library was made, none of them were existing. 

[ii.] The Han catalogue mentions five different works on the 
She of Ts‘e.^2 This text was from a Yuen Koo,^^ a native of Ts‘e, 
TheTe»tofT8<e. about whom we learn, from the same chapter of 
Literary Biographies, that he was one of the Great scholars of the 
court in the time of the emperor King (b.c. 155 — 142), ** a favour- 
ite with him, and specially distinguished for his knowledge of the 
odes and his advocacy of orthodox Confucian doctrine. He died in 
the next reign of Woo, more than 90 years old; and we are told 
that all the scholars of Ts‘e who got a name in those days for their 
acquaintance with the She sprang from his school. Among his 
disciples was the well known name of Hea-how Ch‘e-ch‘ang,*® who 
communicated his acquisitions to How Ts‘ang,^® a native of the 
present Shan-tung province, and author of two of the Works in the 
Han catalogue. How had three disciples of eminence, — Yih Fung, 
SSaou Wang-che, and K'wang Hang.*^ From them the Text of 
Ts'e was transmitted to others, whose names, with quotations from 
their writings, are scattered through the Books of Han. Neither 
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text nor commentaries, however, had a better fate than the She of 
Loo. There is no mention of them in the catalogue of Suy. They 
are said to have perished even before the rise of the Tsin dynasty. 

[iii.] The Text of Han was somewhat more fortunate. The Han 
catalogue contains the titles of four works, all by Han Ying,^® whose 
The Text of Han Ying. surname is thus perpetuated in the text of the She 
which emanated from him. His biography follows that of How 
Ts'ang. He was a native, we are told, of the province of Yen, and 
a ‘Great scholar’ in the time of the emperor Wan (b.c. 178 — 156),^® 
and on into the reigns of King and Woo. ‘He laboured,’ it is said, 
‘to unfold the meaning of the odes, and published an “Explanation of 
the Text,” and “Illustrations of the She,” containing several myriads 
of characters. His text was somewhat different from the texts of 
the She of Loo ajid Ts‘e, but substantially of the same meaning.’^® Of 
course Han founded a school; but while almost all the writings of 
his followers soon perished, both the Works just mentioned con- 
tinued on through the various dynasties to the time of Sung. The 
Suy catalogue contains the titles of his text and two Works on it;®® 
the T‘ang those of his text and bis Illustrations;®^ but when we 
come to the catalogue of Sung, published in the time of the Yuen 
dynasty, we find only the Illustrations, in 10 Books or chapters; 
and Gow-yang Sew tells us that in his time this was all of Han that 
remained. It continues, entire or nearly so, to the present day, and 
later on in these prolegomena there will be found passages of it 
sufficient to give the reader a correct idea of its nature. 

4. But while these three different recensions of the She all 
disappeared with the exception of a single fragment, their unhappy 
fate was owing not more to the convulsions by which the empire was 
often rent, and the consequent destruction of literary monuments, 
such as we have witnessed in our own day in China, than to the 
appearance of a fourth Text which displaced them by its superior 
A fourth Text; that of Maou. Correctness, and the ability with which it 
was advocated and commented on. This was what is called the Text 
of Maou. It came into the field later than the others; but the Han 
catalogue contains the She of Maou in 29 chapters, and a commen- 
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tary on the text in 30.^^ According to Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing, the 
author of this commentary was a native of Loo, known as Maou 
Hang or the Greater Maou,^^ who was a disciple, we are told by Luh 
Tih-ming, of Seun K‘ing. The Work is lost.^* He had communicated 
his knowledge of the She, however, to another Maou, — Maou Chang, 
or the Lesser Maou,25 — who was a ‘ Great scholar ’ at the court of 
king Heen of Ho-keen.®® This king Heen was one of the most 
diligent labourers in the recovery of the ancient Books, and present- 
ed Maou’s text and the Work of Hang at the court of the emperor 
King, — ^probably in b.c. 129. Chang himself published his ‘Ex- 
planations, of the She,’^" in 29 chapters, which still remains; but it 
was not till the reign of the emperor P‘ing (a.d. 1 — 5)28 Maou’s 

recension was received into the imperial college, and took its place 
along with those of Loo, Ts‘e, and Han. 

The Chinese critics have carefully traced the line of scholars who 
had charge of Maou’s text and explanations down to the reign of 
PHng; — Kwan Ch‘ang-k‘ing, Heae Yen-neen, and Seu Gaou.*® To 
Seu Gaou succeeded Ch‘in Keali,®® who was in office at the court of 
the usurper Wang Mang (a.d. 9 — 22). He transmitted his treasures 
to Seay Man-k‘ing,8i who himself commented on the She; and from 
him they passed to the well-known Wei King-chung or Wei Hwang,®* 
of whom I shall have to speak in the next chapter. From this time 
the most famous scholars addicted themselves to Maou’s text. Kea 
Kwei (a.d. 25 — 101) published a Work on the ‘Meaning and Diffi- 
culties of Maou's She,’88 having previously compiled a digest of the 
differences between its text and those of the other three recensions, 
at the command of the emperor Ming (a.d. 58 — 75).®* Ma Yung 
(ad. 69. — 165) followed with another commentary®®; — and we 
arrive at Oh‘ing Heuen, or Ch‘ing K‘ang-Rhing, who wrote his ‘Sup- 
plementary Commentary to the She of Maou,’ and his ‘Chronological 


24 The work is mentioned in a catalogue of the Imperial Library, early in 
the Sung dynasty ; and Ohoo E-tsnn supposes that it was then extant. Tire editor of the catalogue, 
howerer, assigns another reason for the appearance of the title. 25 ^ % 4^ 

26 The petty kingdom of Ho-keen embraced three of the districts in the present department of 
the same name in Chih-le, and one of the two districts of Shin Chow. King Heen’s name was 
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Introduction to the She.’*® The former of these two Works com- 
plete, and portions of the latter, are still extant. That the former 
has great defects as well as great merits, there can be no question; 
but it took possession of the literary world of China, and after the 
time of Ch‘ing the other three texts were little heard of, while the 
name of the commentators on Maou’s text and his explanations of 
it speedily becomes legion. Maou’s grave is still shown near the 
village of Tsun-fuh, in the departmental district of Ho-keen.*‘ 

5 Returning now to what I said in the 2d paragraph, it will be 
granted that the appearance of three different and independent 
texts, immediately after the rise of the Han dynasty, affords the 

The different texts guarantee the) satisfactory evidence of the recovery 
int^ty of the recoTered She. | jjjg of Poetry, as it had Continued 

from the time of Confucius. Unfortunately only fragments of them 
remain now; but we have seen that they were diligently compared 
by competent scholars with one another, and with the fourth text of 


Maou, which subsequently got the field to itself. In the body of 
this Work attention is called to many of their peculiar readings; and 


The texts were all taken doa^n 
at first from recitation. 




it is clear to me that their variations from 
one another and from Maou’s text arose 


from the alleged fact that the preservation of the odes was owing to 
their being transmitted by recitation. The rhyme helped the 
memory to retain them, and while wood, bamboo, and silk were all 
consumed by the flames of Ts‘in, when the time of repression ceased 
scholars would be eager to rehearse their stores. It was inevitable 


that the same sounds, when taken down by different writers, should 
in many cases be represented by different characters. 

Even in the existing text the careful reader of my notes will find 
not a tew instances of characters which give the sound, without 
giving any indication, in their component parts, of the meaning. 
There are, e. g., ^ for jg, in II. iv. X. 7; ^ for in II. vi. VII. 
2; for in II. ii. IX. 2, et al.; as the name of a horse, in 
IV ii. I. 4; H for in II. v. IV. 6; ^ for |e, in II. viiL IX. 2; 
etal. Then again there are many places which even Choo He 
acknowledges that he does not understand, and out of which a con- 
sistent meaning has to be ‘chiseled.’ It would not be difficult, I 
conceive, to produce a Chinese text superior to Maou’s, and which 




paragraph, see the supplement to Twan-lin’s Cyclopaedia, Bk. 200, article ^ 


8T For many of the particular* in thi* 
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would remove many anomalous meanings out of the dictionary; but 
it would be interesting only to native scholars, and they would, for 
the present at least, scout the attempt as presumption on the part 
of a foreigner. Accepting the text as it exists, we have no reason 
to doubt that it is a near approximation to that which was current 
in the time of Confucius. 


APPENDIX. 


SpBCMEK of ASCIENT poetical COMPOSmOJIS BEsniES THOSE WHICH 
ABE COETAINED IN THE BoOK OF POETRT. 


I have thought it would be interesting to many of my readers to see a good pro. 
portion of the ditties, songs, and other versified compositions, which have as high an 
antiquity attributed to them as the odes of the She. Some of them, indeed, are 
referred to a mu<di more remote age ; — on, to my mind, quite insufficient evidence. 
Into that question it is not necessary to go. I have taken the pieces from ‘ The 
Fountain of old Poems by Shin Tih-ts'een ('^ ^ ^ ^ i). 

a scholar of the present dynasty, who died in 1769 at the age of 95. His first book 
contains 100 pieces, aU purporting to be anterior to the Han dynasty. 

1. Song of the peasants in the time of Yaou. From the 

We rise at sunrise. 

We rest at sunset, 

Dig weUs and drink. 

Till our fields and eat ; — 

What is the strength of the emperor to ns P 

2. Children’s ditig, overheard by Yoon in the streets. From Leeh-tsse, (-jill j^). 

We people are established. 

All by your perfect merit. 

TJnoonsciously, 

We follow our Emperor’s pattern. 


8. A prayer at the winter thanksgiving. From the Le Ke, XI. ii. 11. 

Clods, return to your place ; 

Water, flow back to your ditches ; 

Ye insects, appear not • 

Grass and trees, g^w only in your marshes. 


■ eaifc-HiiiBp#. HAwA. m^astk- sta 
fiR ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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4 Toon's warning. From Hwrae Nan 

Be tremblingly fearful : 

Be careful night and day. 

Men trip not on mountains ; 

They trip on ant-hills. 

5. — 7. Shun iniimodes his purpose to resign the throne to Yu. From Fuh-sSng’s 

Introduction to the Shoo ( 

Splendid are the clonds and bright, 

All aglow with various light ! 

Grand the sun and moon move on; 

Daily dawn succeeds to dawn. 

6. Response of his eight ministers 

Brilliant is the sky o’er-head. 

Splendid there the stars are spread. 

Grand the snn and moon move on, 

All through you, one man alone. 

7. Bgoinder of Shun. 

The sun and moon move in their orbits; 

The stars keep to their paths ; 

The four seasons observe their turns. 

And all the people are truly good. 

Oh ! such music as I speak of 
Corresponds to the power of Heaven, 

Loading to worth and excellence ; 

And all listen to it. 

Vigorously strike it up . 

Dance high to it ! 

The splendour [of my work] is done ; 

I will lift up my robes and disappear. 

8. Shun's Song of ilte South Wind. Prom the Family Sayings 

The fragrance of the south wind, 

Can ease the angry feelings of my people. 




.^'0. AKBiTih. mm 
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The Beasonableness of the south wind, 
Can make large the wealth of my people. 


9. On a jade tablet of Yu. Source not given. 

Chuh-yung presided over the region, and produced my beauty ; 

Bathed in the sun, washed in the moon, among the precious things I grew. 


easting the nine Tripods. From Mih Teih. 

How brilliant the white clouds, 

In the north and the south. 

In the east and the west ! 

These nine tripods are made. 

And will be transmitted through three dynasties. 

of the Shang dynasty. From the Narratives of the States 
Small virtue 

Is not worth approaching. 

It is not to be boasted of. 

And will only bring sorrow. 

Small amount of emolument. 

Is not worth desiring 
You cannot get fat on it. 

And will only fall into trouble. 

12. Song of the Wheat in Flower. By the viscoxmt of Ke (Shoo, IV. x.). From 

the Historical Records /V)- 

The flowers of the wheat turn to spikes ; 

The rice and millet look bright. 

That crafty boy. 

Will not be friendly with me ! 

13. Song of the Fern-gathering. By Pih-e and Shnh.t8‘e (Ana. V. xzii.). From 

the Historical Records (^||'|^ — •). 

We ascend that western hill. 

And gather the thorn-ferns. 

They are changing oppression for oppression. 


10. Ditty of Yu on 


11. An Inscription 



B5«sst 
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And do not know their error. 

Shin-nnng, Tn, and Hea, 

Have suddenly lost their influence. 

Whither shall we go P 
Ah ! we will depart ! 

Withered is the appointment [of Heaven], 

14 — 19. Irucrifiimi on a hcUhing vessel. From the Le of the elder Tae ( ^ 
Than to sink among men. 

It is better to sink in the deep. 

He who sinks in the deep 
May betake himself to swimming. 

For him who sinks among men 
There is no salvation. 

Inscription on a girdle. 

The fire being extinguished, adjust your person; 

Be careful, be cautions, ever reverent. 

Be reverent and your years will be long. 

Inscription on a Staff. 

Where are you in peril ? 

In giving way to anger, 

Where do you lose the way ? 

In indulging your lusts. 

Where do yon forget your fiiends ? 

Amid riches and honours. 

Inscription on a robe. 

[Here is] the toil of silkworms. 

And the labour of women’s work, 

I^ having got fhe new, you cast away the old. 

In the end yon will be cold. 

Inscription on a pencil. 

[Look here at] the bushy hair. 

If you fall into water, you may be rescued ; 

If you fall by your composition, there is no living for yon. 

^ 10 ^ ^ M- 

AXKI, ftjgrUiK. 
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Imcrtption <m a epear. 

You have made the spear, you have made the spear; 

And by a moment’s want of forbearance 
You may disgrace your whole life [with it]. 

This is what I have heard. 

And tell to warn my descendants. 

20 — 26. From the ^ ^ professing to be extracts from a book of 

T'ae-knng Shang-foo, at the beginning of the Chow dymurfy. 

A writing on a ehofiot. 

Seeking his own ends, one is urgent ; 

Conveying another, one is slow. 

When one’s desires are withoat measore, 

Let him turn inwards and deal with himself. 

A writing on a door. 

Go out with awe ; 

Come in with fear. 

A writing on a thoe. 

In walking keep the correct path ; 

Be not looking out for good luck. 

A writing on an ink-stone. 

Where the stone and the ink meet, there is blackness. 

Let not a perverse heart and slanderous words 
Stain what is white. 

A writing on a pointed weapon. 

A moment’s forbearance 
Wdl preserve your person. 

A writing on a staff. 

Helping a man, be not rash ; 

Holding up a man, do not wrong. 

A loriting on a well. 

The spring bubbles up. 

But in the cold it ceases. 

»sa. 

95 S' 
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27. 


28. 


89 . 


30. 


In taking-, observe the regular course ; 

In yonr requisitions be g^nided by economy. 


The ditty of the white clouds. 


From the 


The white douds are in the sky ; 

The mountain-masses push themselves forth. 
The way between us is very long, 

With hills and rivers intervening. 

I pray you not to die ; — 

Perhaps yon -will come here ag^ain. 

The K'&shaou. From the Tso Chuen, X. xiL 9. 


Mild was [the course of] the minister Shaou, 

Well displaying his virtuous fame. 

To him the measures of the king 
Were as precions as gold or gems. 

He would regpdate them by the strength of the people. 

And put from him drunkenness and gluttony. 

The orade of Eshe. From the Tso Chuen, III. xzii. 3, 

The phoenixes fly; 

Harmoniously sound their g^m-like notes. 

The posterity of this scion of Kwei 
Will be nourished among the Kraiig. 

In five generations they -will be prosperous. 

The highest ministers of Ts'e ; 

After eight generations, 

There will be none so gpreat as -they. 

Inscription on a tripod, belonging to one of Confucius’ ancestors. From the Tso 
Chuen, X. viL 6. 


In the first g^rade, he walked -with head bowed down ; 
In the second, -with shoulders bent ; 

In the third, with his body stooping. 

So he hurried along the wall, [saying], 

* Thus no one -will dare to insult me. 

I will have gruel in this boiler, 

And congee in this boiler. 

To satisfy my hunger ! ' 


uj;ii 
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31. The Foreeiei^t warning. From the Tso Chnen, IX. iv., aftei- par. 

Yu travelled wide and long abont, 

When the nine regions he laid out. 

And through them led the ninefold route. 

Men then their temples safe possessed ; 

Beasts ranged the grassy plains with zest. 

For man and beast sweet rest was found. 

And virtue reigned the kingdom round. 

Then took E E the emperor’s place ; 

His sole pursuit the wild beasts* chase. 

The people’s care he quite forgot; 

Of does and stags alone he tbooght. 

War and such pastimes we should flee; 

The rule of Hea soon passed from E. 

A forester, these lines I pen. 

And offer to my king’s good men. 

32. The Cow-feeder’t song. By a Worthy in disguise, seeking advancement. Said 

to be from Hwae Nan-tsze. Found in the 

+— • 

On the bare southern hiU, 

The white rocks gleam. 

Bom when no Yaou and Shun resign their thrones, 

With a short and single g^arment of doth, reaching to my caU| 

Prom morning to midnight I feed my cattle. 

Long is the night; — when will it be dawn ? 

Mid the waters of Ts‘ang-lang, the white rocks shine; 

There is a carp, a foot and a half long. 

With a single garment of tattered doth, reaching to my cal^ 

From the dear morning to midnight, I feed my cattle. 

Ye yeUow calves, go up the hiU, and lie down; — 

I will be minister to the State of Ts'e. 

Ch>mg out at the east gate, they mb their horns on the stone slabs; 
Above are the pines and <^re88es green and rare. 


m m^mw- 
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My garment of coarse cloth is frayed and ragged ; 

In my time there are none like Yaou and Shun. 

Do your best, ye cattle to eat the soft grass ; 

A great minister is by your side. 

I will go with j'on to the State of Ts'oo. 

33. Tfte Lute soiig. Sung by the wandering wife of Peh-le He. From the 

Found in the ^ ^ 

Pih-le He, 

[Sold for] five sheep-skins, 

Do you remember the time of our parting, 

How we cooked onr broodiag hen. 

With the bar of our door ? 

Now amid riches and honours, 

You forget me ! 

34. The Song Hea-yu. From the Narratives of the States 

Irresolute to please [his ruler], 

He is not equal to a crow. 

All collect on the umbrageous trees, 

And only he on the withered trunk. 

35 — 37. flica Yuen of Sung, and the xoarhmm. From the Tao Chuen, VII. ii, 1. 

The builders sing : — 

With goggle eyes and belly vast. 

The buff-coats left, he’s back at last. 

The whiskers long, the whiskers long 
Are here, but not the buff-coats strong. 

Hwa Yuen replies : — 

On other bulls hides may be found. 

Rhinoceroses still abound. 

Those buff-coats lost was no great wound. 

A builder rejoim : — 

Granted that the hides you frimish. 

Where, I pray, is the red varnish ? 





33 
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38. Song of the gracklee. The Tso-chuen, X. xxv. 3. 

Here are grackles apace ; 

The dnke flies in disgrace. 

Look at the grackles’ wings; 

To the wilds the duke flings; 

A horse one to him brings. 

Look how the grackles go ! 

In Kan-how he is low. 

Wants coat and garment now. 

Behold the g^ckles’ nest; 

Far oflf the dnke does rest. 

Chow-foo has lost his toil ; 

Snng-foo with pride does boil. 

O the g^rackles so strange ! 

The songs to weeping change. 

39. Song of builders in Sung. From the Tso Chnen, IX. rvii. after p. 7. 

The White of the Taih gate 
Laid on ns this task 
The Black in the city’s midst 
Would comfort onr hearts. 

40. Song of the Noble Lament. Said to be finm the tombstone of Sun Shuh-gaon, 

a minister of Ts'oo. 

An oflScer should not be covetous, and yet he should ; 

An officer should be pure, and yet he should not. 

Why should an officer not be covetous ? 

He gets in his time a vile name. 

Why should he be so ? 

He leaves his descendants with a family built up. 

Why should an officer be pure ? 

He gets in his time a bright name. 

Why should he not be so ? 

He leaves his posterity in straits and poverty. 

Wearing cloth of hair and carrying ffiggots. 








'&^zm 
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A covetous officer rolls in wealth j 
A pure officer is poor. 

Saw you not the premier of Ts'oo, Sun Shuh-gaou, 

How thrifty and pure he was, not receiving a cash ! 

43. Txvo songs on Tsuo-cVan by the peogile of Ch‘ing. From the Tso Chuen, IX. 

XXX., at the end. 

We must take our robes and caps, and hide them all away ; 

We must count our fields by fives, and own a mutual sway ; 

We’ll gladly join with him who this Tsze-ch‘an will slay. 

By and by their vjords v;ere : — 

’Tis Tsze-ch‘an who our children trains ; 

Our fields to Tsze-ch'an owe their grains ; 

Did Taze-chW die, who’d take the reins ? 

Tsze-ch'an was only a little anterior to Confucius, and the pieces which follow 
relate to the sage himself, to his times, and to subjects of a later date. The pre- 
ceding pieces are different in style from the odes of the She, and hardly one of them 
is introduced with the formula ^ 0, which so frequently introduces quotations 
from the acknowledge.-! Book of Poetry. 

a=SBBi* ^s.mz- 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SOURCES OF THE ODES AS A COLLECTION; THEIR INTER- 
PRETATION AND AUTHORS; THE PREFACES 
AND THEIR AUTHORITY. 

APPENDIXES— THE GREAT AND LITTLE PREFACES; 

A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE ODES; SPECIMENS 
OF HAN TING’S ELLUSTKATIONS OF THE ODES. 


1. It has been shown in the first section of last chapter that the 
Book of Poetiy existed as a collection of odes before the time of 
Confucius. It becomes a question of some interest whether we can 
ascertain how the collection came to be formed, and account for the 
gaps tliat now exist in it, — how there are no poetical memorials at 

How were the odes collected in'! all of scvcral of the reigns of the Chow 
lection now so incomplete? ) kings, and how the first Part embraces 
only a portion of the States of which the kingdom was composed, 

2. Sir Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun tells us the opinion of ‘a very 
wise man,’ that ‘if a man were permitted to make all the ballads of 
of a nation, he need not care who should make its laws.’* The 
theory of Chinese scholars is that it was the duty of the kings to 
make themselves acquainted with all the odes and songs current in 
the different States, and to judge from them of the character of 

The theory of Chinese scholars! the rule excrcised hy their several princes, 
'“'I so that they might minister praise or blame, 
reward or punishment accordingly. 

3. The one classical passage w'hich is referred to in support of 
this theory is in the Le Ke, V. ii., parr. 13, 14: ‘Every fifth year, 

the son of Heaven made a progress through 
•npporta the theory. > the kingdom, when the grand music-master 
was commanded to lay before him the poems collected in the States 


1 . See Fletcher’s account of a Conrersation on Gorermnents. Sir J ohn Davis Poetry of the 

Clune86y p. 35) tdduc68 Uig reiiiark of ft writer in Spectfttor (Wo. o03): I have heard that 
ft roinUter of State in the reign of Qaeen Eliiabeth had all numoer of book* and balladaobrought 
to him, of what kind aoerer, and took great notice how much they took with the people ; upon 
whicli he would, and certainly might, very well Judge of their present dispoeitions, and of the 
ntoet proper way of applying them according to hi* own purpote*. 
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of the several quarters, as an exhibition of the manners of the peo- 
ple.’2 Unfortunately, this Book of the Le Ke, the ‘Royal Ordi- 
nances,’ was only compiled in the reign of the emperor Wan of the Han 
dynasty (b.c. 179 — 155). The scholars entrusted \vith the work did 
their best, we may suppose, with the materials at their command. 
They made much use, it is evident, of Mencius, and of the E Le. 
The Chow Le, or the ‘Official Book of Chow,’ had not then been 
recovered. But neither in Mencius, nor in the E Le, do we meet with 
any authority for the statement before us. The Shoo mentions 
that Shun every fifth year made a tour of inspection through his 
empire; but there were then no odes for him to examine, as to him 
and his minister Kaou-yaou is attributed the first rudimentary 
attempt at the poetic art.^ Of the progresses of the sovereigns of 
the Hea and Yin dynasties we have no information and those of 
the kings of Chow were made, wm know, only once in twelve years. 
The statement in the ‘Royal Ordinances,’ therefore, was probably 
based only on tradition, and is erroneous in the frequency of the 
ro}Til progresses which it asserts. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which beset the text of the Le 
Ke, however, I am not disposed to reject it altogether. It derives 
a certain amount of confirmation from the passage quoted in the 
last chapter, p, 4, from the ‘Official Book of Chow,’ showing that 
in the Chow dynasty there was a collection of poems, under the di- 
visions of the Fung, the Ya, and the Sung, which it was the busi- 
ness of the grand music-master to teach the musicians and the 
eleves of the royal schooL It may be granted then, that the duke 
of Chow, in legislating for his dynasty, enacted that the poems pro- 
duced in the different feudal States should be collected on the occa- 
sions of the royal progresses, and lodged thereafter among the 
archives of the bureau of music at the royal court. The same 
thing, we may presume a fortiori, would be done with those pro- 
duced within the royal domain itself. 

4. But the feudal States were modelled after the pattern of the 
royal State. They also had their music-masters, their musicians. 


Sa K 3 See the Shoo. H. i. 9; it. 11. 4 Ching K<Eng-.hing wy. on the text:- 

^ j » ft S t « - « * ** ^ ®! 4, 


W I — • ^ ■ XK. ■*t' ’ ”” imperial editor* oiMerre, ^ C32 ^ 

¥■«**#.» R :?:*ii«» a n « X » 
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and their historiographers. The kings in their progresses did not 

The music-master of the king^ visit each particular State, so that their mu- 
would get the odes of each State > . i a i 

from its music-master. ) sic-masters could have an opportunity to 

collect the odes in it for themselves. They met, at well-known 
points, the marquises, earls, barons, &c., of the diflFerent quarters of 
the kingdom; there gave them audience; adjudicated upon their 
merits; and issued to them their orders. We are obliged to suppose 
that the princes would be attended to the places of rendezvous by 
their music-masters, carrying with them the poetical compositions 
collected in their several regions, to present them to their superior 
of the royal court. 

5. By means of the above arrangement, we can understand how 
the poems of the whole kingdom were accumulated and arranged 
among the archives of the capital. Was there any provision for dis- 
seminating thence the poems of one State among all the others? 

How the collected poerasi There is Sufficient evidence that this dissemina- 

were disseminated through-^ . . ^ j rni , 

out the States. ) tion was in somc way eliected. Inroughout 

the ‘Narratives of the States’ and the details of Tso K‘ew-ming on 
the history of the Ch'un Ts‘ew, the officers of the States generally are 
presented to us as familiar not only with the odes of their particular 
States, but with those- of other States as well. They appear equally 
well acquainted with all the Parts and Books of our present collec- 
tion; and we saw in chapter I., p. 5, how the whole of the present 
She was suno' over to Ke-chah of Woo when he visited the court of 

e , ^ 

Loo. My opinion is that there was a regular communication from 
the royal court to the courts of the various States of the poetical 
pieces, which for one reason or another were thought worthy of 
preservation. This is nowhere expressly stated ; but it may be 
argued by analogy from the account w^hich we have in the ‘Official 
Book of Chow’ of the duties of the historiographers, or recorders, of 
the Exterior. ‘They had charge of the Histories of all the States; 
of the Books of the three August [rulers] and of the five emperors. 
They communicated to all parts of the kingdom the writings [in 
their charge].’® For want of fuller information it is not easy to give a 

^ (Aoe to these Che related to ereiything about the feudal States, and the 

outljing barharona tribes, the history of their princes and chiefs, their origin and boundaries, 
tlieir tributes, their ceremonies, music, customs, &c.) (We try in 

▼ain to disoorer what the Books of those three August ones were); 

(Ibis sentence is the most important for my argument. I cannot accept the interpretation of 
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thoroughly satisfactory account of the Histories and the Books refer- 
red to in these brief sentences; but I quote them merely to establish 
the fact that, according to the constitution of the kingdom under 
the dynasty of Chow, not only were the literary monuments of the 
feudal States collected for the satisfaction of the kings, but they 
were again sent forth to the courts of the different princes, and be- 
came the common possession of the cultivated classes throughout 
the whole country. The documentary evidence of the fact is scanty, 
owing to the imperfect condition in which the Books of Chow were 
recovered during the Han dynasty, and so we have no special men- 
tion made of the odes in the passages of the ‘Official Book,’ which I 
have adduced; but that they, as well as the other writings which 
are vaguely specified, were made known to Loo, T8‘e, Tsin, and all 
the other States seems to have the evidence of analogy in its favour, 
and to be necessary to account for the general familiarity with them 
which, we know, prevailed. 

6. But if the poems produced in the several States were thus 
collected in the capital, and thence again disseminated throughout 
the kingdom, we might conclude that the collection would have 
been far more extensive and complete than we have it now. The 
How the eoUecUon smalluess of it is to be accounted for by the disorder 

80 froeu and incomplete./ coufusion into which the kingdom fell after 
the lapse of a few reigns from king Woo. Royal progresses ceased 
when royal government fell into decay, and then the odes were no 
lon^r collected.® We have no account of any progress of the kings 
during the period of the Ch‘un Ts'ew. But, before that period, there is 
a long gap of 143 years between kings Chfing and E, covering the 
reigns of K‘ang, Ch‘aou, Muh, and Kung, of which we have no 
poetic memorials, if we except two doubtful pieces among the sacri- 
ficial odes of Chow. The reign of Heaou who succeeded to E is 
similarly uncommemorated, and the latest odes are of the time of 
Ting, when a hundred years of the Ch‘un Ts'ew had still to run their 
course. I cannot suppose but that many odes were made and col- 
lected during the 143 years after king Ch'ing. The probability is 
that they perished during the feeble and disturbed rei^ms of 
E,7 Heaou, E,® and Le. Of the reign of the first of these we have 


# w which mnn, acquiew*. » ,imply= the name, of the written character.. Biot gire. 
n II. XXI. 7. IgJ J. 8. H 3^. 
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only five pieces, of all of which Choo considers the date to be un- 
certain; of that of the second, as has been observed above, we have 
no memorials at all; of that of the tliird we have only one piece, 
w'hich Choo, for apparently good reasons, would assign to a con- 
siderably later date. Then follow four pieces, the date of which is 
quite uncertain, and eleven, assigned to the reign of Le, — some of 
them with evident error. To Le’s succeeded the long and vigorous 
reign of Seuen (b.c. 828 — 781) when we may suppose that the an- 
cient custom of collecting the poems was revived. Subsequently to 
him, all was in the main decadence and disorder. It was probably 
in the latter part of his reign that Ch‘ing-k‘aou-foo, an ancestor of 
Confucius, obtained from the Grand music master of the court of 
Chow twelve of the sacrificial odes of the previous dynasty, with 
which he returned to Sung which was held by representatives of 
the House of Shang. They were used there in sacrificing to the old 
kings of Shang, and were probably taken with them to Loo when 
the K‘ung family subsequently sought refuge in that State. Yet 
of the twelve odes seven were lost by the time of Confucius. 

The general conclusion to which we come is, that the existing 
Book of Poetry is the fragment of various collections made during 
the early reigns of the kings of Chow, and added to at intervals, 
especially on the occurrence of a prosperous rule, in accordajice with 
the regulation which has been preserved itj the Le Ke. How it is 
that we have in Part 1. odes of not more than a dozen of the States 
into which the kingdom was divided,® and that the odes of those 
States extend only over a short period of their history: — for these 
things we cannot account further than by saying that such were the 
ravages of time and the results of disorder. We can only accept the 
collection as it is, and be thankful for it. It was well that Confu- 
cius was a native of Loo, for such was the position ot that State 
among the others, and so close its relations with the royal court, 
that the odes preserved in it were probably more numerous and 
complete than anywhere else. Yet we cannot accept the statement 
of the editor of the Suy catalogue adduced on page 2, that the 
existing pieces had been copied out and arranged by Che, the 
music-master of Loo, unless, indeed, Che had been in office during 
the boyhood of Confucius, when, as we have seen, the collection 
was to be found there, substantially the same as it is now. 

9. I s»y not quite a dozen, for Books III., IV., and V., all belong to Wei, and Books X. and 
probably also XIII., to Tsin. 
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7. The conclusions which I have sought to establish in the above 
paragraphs, concerning the sources of the She as a collection, have an 
important bearing on the interpretation of many of the odes. The 
Bearing of the above para-) remark of Sze-ma Ts‘een, that ‘ Confucius 
of Articular pieces. ) selected those picccs which would be service- 
able for the illustration of propriety and righteousness,’ is as erroneous 
as the other, that the sage selected 305 pieces out of 3000. Con- 
fucius merely studied and taught the pieces which he found existing, 
and the collection necessarily contained odes illustrative of bad 
government as well as of good, of licentiousness as well as of a pure 
morality. Nothing has been such a stumbling-block in the way 
of the reception of Choo He’s interpretation of the pieces as the 
readiness with which he attributes a licentious meaning to those 
of Book VII., Part 1. But the reason why the kings in their 
progresses had the odes of the different States collected and presented 
to tliem, was ‘that they might judge from them of the manners of 
the people,’ and so come to a decision regarding the government and 
morals of their rulers. A student and translator of the odes has sim- 


ply to allow them to speak for themselves, and has no more reason 
to be surprised at the language of vice in some of them than at the 
lafiguage of virtue in many others. The enigmatic saying of Con- 
fucius himself, that the whole of ‘ the three hundred odes may be 
summed up in one sentence , — Thought without depravity , must be 
understood in the meaning which I have given to it in the translation 
of the Analects. It may very well be said, in harmony with all that 
I have here advanced, that the odes were collected and preserved for 
the promotion of good government and virtuous manners. The 


merit attaching to them is that they give us faithful pictures of what 
was. good and what was bad in the political State of the country, 
and in the social habits of the people. 

8. The pieces in the collection were of course made by individu- 
als who possessed the gift, or thought that they possessed the gift, 


of poetical composition. Who they were we 

He writers of the odes. ii.n i , i 

could tell only on the authority of the odes 
themselves, or of credible historical accounts, contemporaneous with 
them or nearly so. They would in general he individuals of some 
literary culture, for the arts of reading and writing even could not 
be widely diffused during the Chow dynasty. It is not worth our 
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while to question the Opinion of the Chinese critics, who attribute 
many pieces to the duke of Chow, though we have independent 
testimony only to his composition of a single ode, — the second of 
Book XV., Part. We may assign to him also the 1st and 3d odes 
of the same Book; the first 22 of Part II.; the first 18 of Part III.; 
and with two doubtful exceptions, all the sacrificial Songs of Chow. 

Of the 160 pieces in Pt. I. only the authorship of the 2d of Bk. 
XV., which has just been referred to, can be assigned with certainty. 
Some of the others, of which the historical interpretation may be 
considered as sufficiently fixed, as the complaints of Chwang Keang^ 
in Bkk. III., IV., V., are written in the first person; but the author 
may be personating his subject. In Pt. II., the 7th ode of Bk, IV. 
was made by a Kea-foo, a noble of the royal State, but we know 
nothing more about' him; the 6th of Bk. VI., by a eunuch styled 
Mang-tsze; and the 6th of Bk. VII., from a concurrence of external 
testimonies, may be ascribed to duke Woo of Wei. 

In Pt. III., Bk. III., the 2d piece was composed by the same duke 
Woo; the 3d by an earl of Juy in the royal domain; the 4th must 
have been made by one of Seuen’s ministers, to express the king’s 
feelings under the drought which was exhausting the kingdom; and 
the 5th and 6th claim to be the work of Yin Keih-foo, one of Seuen’s 
principal officers. 

9. In the preface which appeared along with Maou’s text of the 
She, the occasion and authorship of many more of the odes are 
given; but I am not inclined to allow much weight to its 
The Preface. ^e found in the first appendix to this 

chapter, as it is published in every native edition of the Book of 
Poetry of any pretensions, and is held by a great proportion of the 
scholars as an authoritative document In the body of this volume 
I have shown in a multitude of cases the unsatisfactoriness of the 
view which it would oblige us to take of particular odes. There are 
few western Sinologues, I apprehend, who will not cordially concur 
vdth me in the principle of Choo He, that we must find the mean- 
ing of the odes in the odes themselves, instead of accepting the 
interpretation of them given by we know not Avhom, and to follow 
Vfhich would reduce many of them to absurd enigmas. 

From the large space which the discussion of the Preface occupies 
in Chinese critical works, it is necessary that I should attempt a 
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summary of ^vhat is said upon it; — on no subject are the views of 
native schclars more divided. 

According to ChHng K‘ang-shing, what is now called ‘the Great 
preface’ was made by Confucius’ disciple Tsze-h^, and what is called 
‘the Little preface’ was made also by Tsze-hea, but afterwards 
supplemented by Maou.^* In Maou, however, there is no distinction 
made between a Great and a Little preface. As the odes came down 
to him, tile Preface was an additional document by itself, and 
when he published his commentary, he divided it into portions, 
prefixing to every ode the portion which gave an account of it.^’^ 
In this way, however, the preface to the Kwan ts^eu, or the first ode 
of the collection, was of a disproportionate length; and very early, this 
portion was separated from the rest, and called ilie Great Prefaee.^^ 
But the division of the original preface thus made was evidently 
unnatural and inartistic; andChoo He showed his truer critical ability 
by detaching only certain portions of the preface to the Kwan /s‘eM, 
and dignifying them with the same name of the Chreat preface. This 
gives us some account of the nature and origin of poetry in general, 
and of the different Parts which compose the She. But Choo should 
have gone farther. In what is left of the preface to the Kwan ts‘ew, 
we have not only an account of that ode, but also what may be 
regarded as a second introduction to Part I, and especially to the first 
and second Books of it. To maintain the symmetry of the prefaces 
there ought to be corresponding sentences at the commencement of 
the introductory notices to the first odes of the other Parts. But 
there is nothing of the sort; and this want of symmetry in the preface 
as a whole is a sufficient proof to me that it did not ail proceed 
from one hand. 

In Section II. of last chapter I have traced the transmission of 

How it u attempted to trace) Maou’s text from its first appearance until it 
the Preface to Tue-bea f got possession of the literary world of China. 

Scholars try to trace it up to Tsze-hea, and consequently through 
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him to Confucius; but the evidence is not of an equally satisfactory 
character. The first witness is Seu Ching, an officer of the State 
or Kingdom of Woo in the period of ‘the Three Kingdoms (a.d. 
229 — 264),’ who says, as reported by Luh Tih-ming: — ‘Tsze-hea 
handed down the She, [which he had received from Confucius], to 
Kaou HlLng-tsze; Hang-tsze to Seeh Ts‘ang-tsze; Ts'ang-tsze to Meen 
Meaou-tsze; and Meaou-tsze to the elder Maou’.^® Luh Tih-ming 
gives also another account of the connexion between Maou and Tsze- 
hea: — ‘Tsze-hea handed down the She to TsSng Shin; Tsang Shin to 
Le K‘ih; Le K‘ih to MSng Chung-tsze; Mang Chung-tsze to Kin 
Mow-tsze; Kin Mow-tsze to Seun K‘ing; and Seun K‘ing to the elder 
Maou.’^® There is no attempt made, so far as 1 know, on the part 
of Chinese critics, to reconcile these two genealogies of Maou’s She; 
but there is no doubt that, during the Han dynasties, the school of 
Maou did trace their master’s text up to Tsze-hea. Yen Sze-koo 
states it positively in his note appended to Lew Hin’s catalogue of 
the copies of the She;^^ and hence, as the text and the preface came 
to Maou together, there arose the view that the latter was made by 
that disciple of the sage. It became current, indeed, under his name, 
and was published separately from the odes, so that, in the catalogue 
of the T‘ang dynasty, we find ‘ The Preface to the She by Puh Shang, 
in two Books,’ as a distinct Work.*® 

But there is another account of the origin of the Preface which 
seems to conflict with this. In par. 4 of the 2d section of last chap- 

DiftrentnccoGntofthe) t^r I Kave made mention of Wei King-chung 
ongiii of the Piefece. f or Wei Hwaiig, one of the great Han scholars 

who adopted the text of Maou. He serves as a connecting link be- 
tween the western and eastern dynasties of Han ; and in the account 
of him in the ‘Literary Biographies’ we are told that ‘Hwang became 
the pupil of Seay Man-k‘ing, who was famous for his know ledge of 
Maou’s She; and he afterwards made the Preface to it, remarkable for 


The Kaou Hang-t»ze here is identified b7 many with 
‘ the itttpid (dd KaoiV whose view of one of the odea is adduced and condemned in Mencius, VI. 
Hi. This seems to me very doubtful. 16 (the SOD of Tsing Sin, one 

of Confucius’ principal disciples); ^ ^ A ^ ^ ^ ^ 

t'h'iBg, a disciple of Tste-sie;; 
mi- (tile philosopher Seun) ; 
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the accuracy with which it gives the meaning of the pieces in the 
Fung and the Ya, and which is now current in the world.’^^ A 
testimony like this cannot be gainsayed. If we allow that, when 
Maou first made public his text, there were prefatory notes accom- 
panying it, yet Hwang must have made large additions to these, as 
Maou himself, in the opinion of Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing, had previously 
done. 

Since the time of Choo He, many eminent scholars, such as Yen 
Ts'an in the Sung dynasty, and Keang Ping-chang in the present, 
adopt the first sentence in the introduction to each ode as what 
constituted the original preface, and which they do not feel at 
liberty to dispute. They think that so much w'as prefixed to the 
odes by the historiographers of the kingdom or of the States, when 
they were first collected, and they would maintain likewise, I sup- 
pose, that it bore the stamp of Tsze-hea. Keang calls these brief 
sentences ‘the Old preface’ and ‘the Great preface,’ and the fuller 
explanation which is often appended to them, and which he feels at 
liberty to question, he calls ‘the Appended preface,’ and ‘the Little 


preface.’ 

After long and extensive investigation of the subject, I have no 


Choo He’» riews 
on the Preface. 


} 


hesitation in adopting the freer views of Choo He, 
with a condensed account of which I conclude this 


chapter: — 

‘Opinions of scholars are much divided as to the authorship of 
the Preface. Some ascribe it to Confucius;^® some to Tsze-hea; and 
some to the historiographers of the States. In the absence of clear 
testimony it is impossible to decide the point; but the notice about 
Wei Hwang, in the literary Biographies of the Han dynasties,^^ 
would seem to make it clear that the Preface was his work. We must 
take into account, however, on the other hand, the statement of 
Ch‘ing Heuen,22 that the Preface existed as a separate document when 


« A, ti; »t i ® * % I# 7} * bM S S ^ 0 % 

© ff . t # aat ^ 4 •» ifti— # '81 T; + 

+ A,T 20 Thi« U too broadly atntcd. No one has 

uSSrmed th*t the Preface ca a whole was from the hand of Confucioa. Ch'iiig E-chhieo (A.D. 
1,033—1,107) held Uiat the Great preface was made by him. The style, lie aays, la like Uiat of 


the appendixes to the Tih, and the ideas are beyond what Tsze-h^ conld have enunciated 

'f W ** A 

■fr lOj ^ ■ ^*"8 Tih-shin ( J later on in the Sung dynasty) ascribed 

sentence of all the introductory notices, and called them the Great preface. 
21 Auuuced 22 Alto adduced Above. 
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Maou appeared with his text, and that he broke it up, prefixing to 
each ode the portion belonging to it. The natural conclusion 
is that the Preface had come down from a remote period, and that 
Hwang merely added to it and rounded it off. In accordance with 
this, scholars generally hold that the first sentences in the introduc- 
tory notices formed the original Preface which Maou distributed, 
and that the following portions were subsequently added. 

‘This view may appear reasonable; but when we examine those 
first sentences themselves, we find some of them which do not agree 
with the obvious meaning of the odes to which they are prefixed, 
and give merely the rash and baseless expositions of the writers. 
Evidently, from the first, the Preface was made up of private specu- 
lations and conjectures as to the subject-matter of the odes, and 
constituted a document by itself, separately appended to the text. 
Then on its first appearance there were current the explanations of 
the odes which were given in connexion with the texts of Ts‘e, Loo, 
and Han, so that readers could know that it was the work of later 
hands, and not give entire credit to it.^ But when Maou no 
longer published the Preface as a separate document, but each ode 
appeared with the introductory notice as a portion of the text, this 
seemed to give to it the authority of the text itself. Then after the 
other texts disappeared and Maou’s had the field to itself, this 
means of testing the accuracy of its prefatory notices no longer 
existed. They appeared as if they were the production of the 
poets themselves, and the odes seemed to be made from them as 
so many themes. Scholars handed down a faith in them from one 
to another, and no one ventured to express a doubt of their authori- 
ty. The text was twisted and chiseled to bring it into accordance 
with them, and nobody would undertake to say plainly that they 
were the work of the scholars of the Han dynasty.’ 

23 On the important fact that the other texta, aa Maou’a, all had their prefaeee, often differing 
mm the viewa of the odea giren in that, aee Choo E-tann'a note, conclnding bia chapter on the 
Preface to the She. 
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APPENDIX. I. 

\i.] THE GREAT PREFACE. 

1. Poetry is the product of earnest thought. Thought [cherished] in the mind 
becomes earnest: exhibited in words, it becomes poetry. 

2. The feelings move inwardly, and are embodied in words. When words a'e 
insufficient for tiiem, recourse is had to sighs and exclamations. When sighs and 
exclamations are insufficient for them, recourse is had to the prolonged utterances 
of song. When those prolonged utterances of song are insufficient for them, m.- 
consciously the hands begin to move and the feet to dance. 

3 The feelings go forth in sounds. When those sounds are artistically com- 
bined, we have what is called musical pieces. The style of such pieces in an age of 
.rood order is quiet, going on to be joyfol;— the government is then a harmony. 
Their style in an age of disorder is resentful, going on to the expression of anger 
the government is then a discord. Their style, when a State is going to mi^ ismoum- 
ful, with the expression of [retrospective] thought ; — the people are then in distress. 

4. Therefore, correctly to set forth the successes and feUnres [of government], 
to move Heaven and Earth, and to excite spiritual Beings to action, there is no 
readier instrument than poeti-y. 

5. The former kings by this regulated the duties of husband and wife, eflectually 
inculcated filial obedience and reverence, secured attention to all the relations of 
society, adorned the transforming influence of instruction, and transformed manners 
and customs. 

6. Thus it is that in the [Book of] Poems there are six clasees: — first, the 
Fung ; second, do.'criptive pieces ; third, metaphorical pieces ; fourth, allusive pieces , 
fifth, the Ya; and sixth, the Sung.l 




dEr 
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1 This paragraph has been referred to in Ch. 
I. more than once, as taken from the ‘Official 
Book of Chow.’ If we had not the Book of 
Poetry to help us in detcrniiiiing its meaning, 
we should never be able to make it cut from the 
text itself. We should conclude that ancient'y 
there were six classes of poems, called the Funy, 
the Foo, the Pe, the ifiny, the la, and the Suny. 


So it appears in Biot’s translation of the Official 
Book: — ‘ 11 enieigne anx musiciens lee tix sor^ 
de chants notes, qui sout appelds Fcaff, Fou, 
Hiny, Ya, Sung.’ But the name* Fung, 

Sung are those of the three Parts into which the 
She-king is divided, intended to indicate a diner- 
enceiii the subject-matter of the piece* composing 
them ; while Poo, Pe, and Uing are the names 
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7 Superiors, by the Fung, transformed their inferiors, and inferiors, by them, 
satirized their superiors. The principal thing in them was their style, and reproof 
was cunningly insinuated. They might be spoken without giving offence, and the 
hearing of them was sufficient to make men careful of their conduct ; — hence they 
are called Fung, [or Lessons of manners]. 

8. When the administration of the kings fell into decay, the rules of propriety and 
righteousness were neglected, the instructions of government failed of effect, differ- 
ent methods of government obtained in different States, and the customs of the 
[great] Families iu them had come to vary ; — then the changed (or inferior) Fung, 
and the inferior Ta, were made.2 


' hjaa-ftT TlilSlSiJL i ^ iS Wtt’ B ^ ^ * 
» MSS’! “S' flp ® 

applied to those pieces, intended to denote the 
form or style of their composition. They may, 
all of them, be found equally in all the Parts. 

As Kea Kung-yen ' 

jjg |g ^ ^ 1 ^. The Fung, Ya, and 

bung axe, in Chinese phraseology, the wag*, 
the Book of Poetry, and the Foo, Pe, and Hing 
are tta woof. , . . 

I hare entered sufficiently on the meaning of 
the terma Fung, Ya, and Sung in the notes on 
the titles of the different Parts ; but it may be 
well to discuM here the significance of the terms 
Foo, Pe, and Hing more fully than I haVe else- 
where done. , 

The term JFoo needs little explanation. It is 
descriptiye of a narrative piece, in which the 
poet says what he has to say right out, writing 
it down in a simple straightforwanl manner, 
without any hidden object. There is no meaning 
intended beyond what the words express, ex- 
cepting in so far as we may infer from wliat is 
said the state of mind or the circumstances of 
the writer or subject. Odes 2 and 3 of Pt. I., 

Bk. I., are of this class, according to the view of 
them taken by Choo He, which I have followed ; 
and other instances of the Pho, about which there 
can be no doubt, are to be found everywhere. 

I have called the Pe metaphorical pieces. 

They must be translated as we translate the 
Foo; but the writer has under the language a dif- 
ferent meaning altogether from what it expresws, 

— a meaning which there should be nothing 
in the language tc indicate. The metaphorical 
piece in the She may thus be compared the 
.dEsopic fable; but while it is the object of the 
fable to enforce the virtues of morality and 
prudence, an historical interpretation is to be 
sought for the TTiere is, «. g., ode 6 of Part. 

I- Bk. L, in the letter of which we find only 
locusts and their wonderful increase; while we 
are taught that the poet had in his mind the 
wife of king W&n and the fruitfulness of his 


harem. Ode 2 of Ft. I. Bk. XV. is another 
purely metaphorical piece, where we seem to 
hear only the plaint of a bird, whose young, 
reared by her with toil, have been destroyed by 
an owl, and who is afraid that her nest also will 
be destroyed; but we know from the Shoo that 
the duke of Chow intended himself by the bird, 
and that he wished in the piece to vindicate the 
stem course which lie had adopted to put down 

rebellion. As Choo He says 

The ffiad, or allusive piece, commences with 
a couple of lines, which are repeated often 
through all the stauzas, as a sort of refrain. They 
are generally descriptive of something in the 
animal or the vegetable world; and after them 
the writer process to hie proper subject. Often 
the allusive lines convey a meaning harmonizing 
with that of the lines which follow, as in I. i. 
rv. ; where an English poet would begin the verses 
with aXiieorAs. They are in fact metaphoric^ 
But the difference between an allusive and a 
metaphorical piece is, that in the lines following 
the allusive lines the author states directly the 
theme he is occupied with, whereas the lines 
of the metaphorical piece are all of the same 
character. After the sentence on the Fe which 
I quoted above from Choo He, he goes on to say 

on the ^ fg ^ 

Often, 

iiowcver, we cannot discover any metaphorical 
element in the allusive lines, and can only deal 
with them as a refrain. Where there is a 
metaphorical element, the piece is described as 
iMZ where there is no such 

i element, it is 

■ sionallv the three styles all come together in one 

I J • V 

I 2 I do not know when the distinction of the 

' odes of Parts I., II., and III., into Corrtet and 
I Changed, or Pieces of an age of good government, 
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9. The historiographers of the States, understanding the indications of success 
and failure, pained hj the changes in the observance of the relations of society', and 
lamenting the severity of punishments and of [the genenJ] government, gave ex- 
pression in monmftd song to their feelings, to condemn their superiors ; — ^they were 
intelligent as to the changes of circumstances, and cheri^ed [the recollection of] the 
ancient customs.^ 

10. Thus it is that the Fung of a state of change, though produced by the feel- 
ings, do not go b^ond the rules of propriety and righteousness. That they should 
be produced by the feelings was in the nature of the people ; that they should not 
go beyond those rules was feom the beneficent influence of the former kings. 

11. Therefore, the pieces in which the aflairs of one State are connected with 
the person of one man, are called the Fung. 

12. The pieces which speak of t^e matters of the kingdom, and represent the 
customs of its whole extent, are called the Ya. Ya means correct. They tell the 
causes why royal government decays or flourishes. In government there are great 
matters and small, and hence there are the small Ya and the great Ya. 

13. The Sung are so called, because they praise the embodied forms of complete 
virtne, and announce to spiritual Beings its grand achievements.^ 

14. Ihese are called the four primary [divisions of the Book of Poems] ; [in them 
we have] the perfection of poetry. 


J S # * f * * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ® 
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and Pieces of a degenerate age, took its rise. 
We find it here in the Preface; but the age of 
the Preface is uncertain. The distinction is 
misleading. There are both in the Fung and 
the Ya many odes of a changed character, which 
by their spirit and style are equal to any those 
that are ranked in the better class. 

3 This para^ph would seem to attribute 
the odes to the historiographers of the royal and 


other courts ; — a view which is maintained no- 
where else. 

4 This is a very incomplete account of the 
Song, and leaves the anomaly of the Song of 
Loo, as placed along with thoae of Chow and 
Sbang, unaccourtted for. See <» the title of Ft. 
IV, Bk. U. 


[ii.] THE LITTLE PBEFACE. 

Odes or Chow and the South. 

1. The Kwan U‘eu celebrates the virtne of the qneen. 

This is the first of the Lessons of manners. By means of it the manners of all 
under heaven were intended to be formed, and the relation of husband and wife to 
be regulated ; and therefore it was used at meetings in villages, and at the assemblies 
of princes. 
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Fop Lessons of manners the term wind is used, denoting the inflnence of instmc- 
tion. Wind moves [things], and instmction transforms the people. 

Thus, then, the transforming power in the Ewan t^eu. and the lAn eke exhibit the 
influence of the true king, and they are therefore attributed to the duke of Chow. 
The South [in the name of the Book] implies the north, showing that the influence 
went from the north to the south. The virtue in the Ts‘eoh ch‘a<m and the Tsoiv yu 
exhibit the manners of princes,— the ejects of the instmction of the former . 
and they are therefore attributed to the duke of Shaou. [These two Books], the 
Chow N"an and the Shaou ^^an, show how the beginning was made correct, and the 
foundation of royal transformation. 

Therefore in the Ewan ts'eu we have joy in obtaining virtuous ladies to be mates 
to her lord; anxiety to be introducing ladies of worth; no excessive desire to have 
her lord to herself; sorrow about modest retiring ladies [not being found for the 
harem], and thought about getting ladies of wortn and ability, — all without any 
envy of their excellence : — this is what we have in the Ewan fo‘eM. 

2. The Eok fan sets forth the natural disposition of the queen. 

Wo see her in her parents’ house,, with her mind bent on woman’s work ; thrifty 
and economical, wearing her washed clothes, and honouring and reverencing her 
matron-teacher. Being such, she might well [in after time] pay her visits to her 
parents, and transform the kingdom on the subject of woman’s ways. 

3. The Eeuen urh shows ns the mind of the queen. 

It shows also how she felt that she ought to assist her husband ; to seek out men of 
talents and virtue, and carefully place them in office ; to recognize the toilsome labours 
of officers. Though she had thus the mind to introduce men of talents and virtue, 
she never thought of using artful words or speaking fop relatives of her own ; but'mor- 
ning and evening she thought of the matter, till she was painfully anxious about it. 
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4. The Kew muh shows the queen’s eondescenaion to tiie ladies below hw. 

It tells how she ootdd so condescend without any feelings of jealousy. 

5. The subject of the Ghung-tze is the numerousneea of the queen’s progeny. 

It says they were like locusts; for having no jealousy, her progeny was so 
numerous. 

6. The Taou yaou shows the effects produced by the queen. 

Through her freedom fiem jealousy, the relation between males and females was 
made right; marriages were celebrated at the proper time; and there were no un- 
married people in the kingdom. 

7. The Too tseu shows the transforming influence of the queen. 

When that influence, as celebrated in the Kwan ts‘eu, went abroad, all loved 
virtue, and men of talents and virtue were very numerous. 

8. 'The Foto e shows the admirable excellence of the queen. 

All became harmony and peace, and then women delighted to have childron. 

9. The Han hwomg shows how widely the influence of virtue reached. 

The ways of Ung Win affected the States of the South ; his admirable transform, 
ing influence went forth over all the country about the Keang and the Han. There 
was no thought of violating the rules of propriety; and young women would bo 
solicited in vain for their frivonrs. 

10. The Joo fun shows how the transforming influence of [the king’s] ways 
went abroad. 

It went through the States along the banks of the Joo, till wives could at once 
compassionate [the tods of] their lords, and at the same time exhort them to what 
was right. 

11. The Lin ehe is the proper sequel to the Kwcm tim. 
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The transfortning infinence indicated by that having gone abroad, then nnder 
heaven there was no snch thing as any violation of propriely . Even in a degenerate 
ago the sons of the dnke -were all sinoere and good, ae in the time when the liWt 
footsteps were seen. 


Odes oe Shaod ahd the Sotjth. 

1. The Ts‘eoh eh‘cum sets forth the virtue of some prince’s wife. 

By the accumnlation of meiitorions deeds, the prince has reached his dignify, and 
the lady comes fix)m her parents’ home, and occupies it with him. Her virtue be- 
ing like that of the dove, she is a mate for him. 

2. The T«‘ae fan shows a prince’s wife not failing in her dufy. 

Capable of assisting at his sacrifices, she does not fail in her dufy. 

3. The Ts'aou ch*wig shows how the wife of a great ofiScer maintained the guard 
of propriety. 

4. The Ts^ae pin shows how the vrife of a great officer could observe the roles for 
her conduct. 

Able to observe those roles, she oonld take part in the services to [her husband’s] 
ancestors, and share in the sswarifices to them. 

5. The Kan, t^ang is in praise of the Chief of Shaon. 

His instructions were brilliantly displayed in the States of the South. 

6. In the Hing loo we have the Chief of Shaou listening to a litigation. 

The manners of a period of decay and disorder were passing away, and the lessons 
of integrity and sincerify were rising to influence. Oj^ressive men could not do 
violence to well-principled women. 
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7. The Kam yang shows the consequences flowing firom the merit celebrated in 
the Ts‘eoh eh'aou. 

The States to the south of Sbaou were transformed by the government of king 
Win. Those who held office in them were all economical, correct, and straight- 
forward, their virtue like that emblemed by their lamb-skins and sheep-skins. 

8. In the Yin k‘e hiy we have a great officer exhorted to lighteonsness- 

Belonging to one of the States south of Shaou, he goes far away on the service of 

the govt., and has no leisure for the enjoyment of home. His wife is able at once 
to compassionate his toil and to exhort him to righteousness. 

9. The P‘eao-u y&v mei is about marriages at the proper time. 

9. In the States south of Shaou, under the transforming influence of king W^ 
young men and maidens were able to marry at the proper times for their, doing so. 

10. In the Seaou sing we have the kindness of a princess descending to the ladies 
beneatta her. 

Abstaining firom all courses of jealousy, her kindness reaches to the meanest oon- 
cnbines, tvho go in and share the fiivours of the prince. They acknowledge the dif- 
ference between the lot of the noble and mean, and can serve her with all their heart. 

11. The Keang yew sze is in praise of the consins of some princess who dould 
have accompanied her to the harem. 

They endured their painful position without mnrmnring, and she repented of her 
fault. In the time of king Win, between the Keang and the T*©, there was a princess 
who would not have her consins to complete the complement of the harem. They 
endured the bitterness without murmuring, and she also repented of her course. 

12. The Yay yew sze kean expressess disgust at the want of the observances of 
propriety. 

All under heaven there had been great disorder, and oppressive men had offered 
insult to the women, so that lascivious manners were the consequence. Through 
the transforming an ftuence of king Win, even in an age of such disorder, there 
came to be a dislike of the want of those observances. 
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13. The Bo pe nung e is in pnuee of some daughter of the royal House, 

Though she was thus of royal birth, and in descending to marry one of the 

princes, she was not restricted in her carriages and robes by her husband’s rank, 
and they were only one degree inferior to the queen’s, yet die was firmly observant 
of wifely duty, and displayed the virtues of reverence and harmony. 

14. Tsoio yu is the proper sequel to the Ti‘eoh ch‘aou. 

The transforming infiinence indicated by that having gone abroad, the relations 
of society were rightly regulated, and the court well-ordered. The whole kingdom 
came under the influence of king WXn ; vegetation was luxuriant ; hunting was con- 
ducted at the proper seasons; princes’ benevolence was like that of the Tsow yu; 
and royal government was fully realized. 


Odbs of Pel 


1. The Pik ckote tells of a virtuous oflfioer neglected by his ruler. 

In the time of duke K‘ing of Wei (b.c. 866 — 854), virtuous men did not meet 
with his confidence, and mean men were by his side. 

2. The Luh e contains the plaint of Chwang Keang of Wei (b.c. 752 — ) over 
her lot. 

The place of the wife was usurped by a concubine, and the wife herself was de- 
graded : — these were the circumstances which gave occasion to this piece. 

3. The Ten-yen has reference to Chwang K«mg of Wei’s escorting a concubine 
on her return to her native State. 

4. In the Jih yueh Chwang Keang bemoans her lot. 
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It is a piece about the hard suffering she endured from Chow-yu, and deplores 
the want of responsive affection which she had experienced in her deceased hnsband, 
which brought her to such straits and destitution. 

5. In the Chung we have Chwang K&tng of Wei bemoaning herself. 

She was cruelly treated by Chow-yu, and met with incessant contempt and insult. 

6. The Keih koo is expressive of resentment against Chow-yn of Wei. 

Calling out his troops in an oppressive and disorderly manner, he sent Kxmg-snn 
W&n-chung with them as gpeneral, and made peace with Chin and Sung, [in order 
to secure his success]. The people murmured because of his warlike procUvities 
and disregard of all propriety. 

7. The K'ae J-ung is in praise of filial sons. 

Such were the dissolute manners of Wei, that even a mother of seven sons could 
not rest in her house. The piece therefore expresses admiration of the sons, who 
could exercise to the utmost their filial duty, so as to comfort the heart of their 
mother, and give full expression to their own desire. 

8. The Hiutig elte is directed against duke Seuen of Wei (b.c. 717 — 699). 
Dissolute and disorderly, he paid no attention to the business of the State. He 

frequently engaged in military expeditions. The great officers were employed on 
service for a length of time Husbands and wives murmured at their solitariness. 
The people, suffering from these tilings, made this ode. 

9. P'aou yeie yeh is directed against duke Seuen of Wei. 

Both he and his wife were guilty of licentious conduct. 

10. The Kuh fung is directed against violation of duty, as between husband and wife. 
The men of W ei, through the influence of their superiors, became devoted to in' 

dulgence with new matches, and abandoned their old wves. Hnsband and wife 
were thus estranged and separated ; the manners of the State were injured and 
went to ruin. 
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11. In the Shih toe we have the marquis of Le residing for a time in Wei, and 
his ministers exhorting him to return [to bis own State], 

12. The Mami-k'iko is a reproof of the prince of Wei. 

The Teih had driven out the marquis of Le. who was living consequently for the 
time in Wei. But [the marquis of] Wei could not discharge his duty as the Chief 
of a region, banding together and leading on other States for common service ; and 
the ministers of Le -therefore thns reproved Wei. 

13. The SSe» he is directed against the neglect of men of worth in Wei. 

Such men, enqdoyed as pantomimes, were aU fit to be ministers to a king. 

14. In the SVeuen shvfuy we have a daughter of the House of Wei wishing to 
make a visit to her native State. 

She was married to the prince of another State, and her parents being dead, 
thongh she wished to visit her relatives, she could not do so. She therefore made 
this ode to show her feelings. 

15. The Pih mun is directed against the iact that the officers of Wei did not get 
the opportnnify to aecompliah the objects which they had at heart. 

It tells how loyal men were deprived of this. 

16. The Pih fung is directed against the cruel oppression which prevailed in Wei. 

AU vras awful oppression in Wei ; the common people could not keep together 

in their relative circles, but took one another’s hands, and went away. 

17. The Tsing neu is directed against the times. 

The marquis of Wm was without principle, and the marchioness without virtue. 

18. The Sin tout is directed against duke Seuen of Wei. 

When the duke was bringing to the State a wife for [his son] Keih, he built the 
new tower near the Ho, and there forced her. The people hated his conduct, and 
made this ode. 
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19. The Ufh tsze thing eho/w shows how the people thought of Keih and Show. 
Those two sons of duke Seuen contended which should die for the other. The 
people thought of them with sorrow, and made this ode. 


Obbs of Yung. 

1. The Pih dime relates the solemn vow of Knng Keang. 

Knng Pih, heir to the State of Wei, having died an early death, his wife was 
holding fast her righteousness, when her parents wished to force her to another 
marriage. She refused her consent with an oath, and made this ode to put an end 
to their design. 

2. In the Te'eang y^i tsze, the people of Wei censure their superiors. 

The [former] maronis’s son Hwan was living in intercourse with the [present] mar> 
quis’s mother. The people hated the thing, but it could not bo spoken of [directly], 

3. The £i9un tsze tceae laou is directed against the inarchioaes8-[dowager] of Wei. 

She was living in a state of lascivious disorder, and &Qed in duty to her husband, 

Tlie piece therefore sets forth the virtue of a prince’s wife, with the rich array of her 
rohos, and how she ought to grow old with her husband, 

4. The Sang chung is directed against improper connexions. 

Through the licentious disorder that prevailed in the ruling House, men wo- 
men came to run to one another’s arms. Even men of hereditary fhmilieii sustain- 
ing high offices, stole one another’s wives and concubines, arranging meetings in 
hidden and distant spots. Government was relaxed, the people be^me demonJized, 
and the [tide of] evil could not be stopped. 

5. The Shun che pun pun is directed against Senon Keang of Wei 

The people considered that she was not so good as a cputO. or a magpie. 

^9 ^ ^ ^ 
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6. The Ting chefang chung, ia in praise of doke Win of Wei (b c. 669 — 634). 

The State had been extinguished by the Teih, and [the people] removed eastwards 

across the Ho, residing in the open country of the tract of Ts'aou. Duke Hwan of 
Ts'e smote the Teih, and re-established the State; when Win removed his residence 
to T8‘oo-k‘gw. There he began by building the walls of a city and a market-place, 
after which he reared his palace, regulating things according to the exigency of the 
time. The people were pleased with him, the population greatly increased, and the 
State became wealthy. 

7. In the To twig we have the cessation of improper connexions. 

Doke Win of Wei, by his right ways, transformed the people. They became 
ashamed of licentdons connexions, and would not be ranked with those guilty of them. 

8. The Seang $hoo satirizes the want of propriety. 

Duke Win of Wei corrected the manners of his ministers, and censured those in 
office, who, through the influence on them of former rulers, were without dignity of 
deportment. 

9. The Kcm maou is in praise of the love of what is gfood. 

Many of the ministers of duke Win of Wei loved what was good, and men of 
talents and virtae rejoiced to set forth good ways to them. 

10. The Tsae eh‘e was made by the wife of Mnh of Hen. 

Pitying the overthrow of her native State, she was grieved that she could not save 
it. Duke E of Wei had been kflled by the Teih; the people were dispersed, and 
living in huts about Ts'aon. The wife of duke Mnh of Hen, pitying the min of Wei, 
and pained by the feebleness of Hen which was unable to save it, wished to return 
to Wei and condole with her brother. And as correct propriety forbade that, she 
expressed her sentiments in this ode. 
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Odes of Wel 

1. The Ke yuh celebrates the virtue of duke Woo (b.c. 812 — 757). 

He was accomplished, and conld moreover listen to counsel and remonstrance, 
keeping himself under the restraints of propriety. In consequence of this he was 
received as its chief minister at the court of Chow, where they admired him, and 
made this ode. 

2. The K'aati pioan was directed against duke Chwang (b.c. 756 — 734). 

He could not continue the method of his predecessor, so that men of talents with- 
drew from public service and lived in obscurity. 

3. The Shih jin is expressive of pity for Chwang Keang. 

Duke Chwang, led away by his love for his favourite concubine, allowed her 
proudly to usurp the superior place. Worthy as Chwang Keang was, she received 
no responsive kindness from him, and aU her life had no child. The people pitied 
her, and were sorry for her case. 

4. The Mang was directed against the times. 

In the time of duke Seuen (b.c. 718 — 699), propriety and righteousness disap- 
peared, and licentious manners greatly prevailed. Males and females did not keep 
separate ; — the one side seduced, and the other consented. But when the flower of 
beauty had faded, the man absmdoned and turned his back on his paramour. A wo- 
man was brought by suffering to repentance [for having cchabited improperly]. The 
piece therefore relates the circumstances, as a condemnation of the times, praising 
her return to the right, and branding dissoluteness. 

5. In the Ghuh kan we have a daughter of the House of Wei wishing to return 
to that State. 

Married in another State where her affection was not responded to, she wished 
[to return to Wei], but was able to submit to propriety. 
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6. The Swatt-lan was directed against duke Hwny (b.c. 698 — 668). 

Proud and unobservant of propriety, the great officers made him the object of 
their satire. 

7. The subject of the Ho hwang is the mother of duke Seang of Sung (b.c. 649 
—636). 

She had returned for good to Wei, but could not cease from thinking of him, and 
therefore made this piece. 

8 The Pih he was directed against the times. 

It tells how an officer, on public service, where he was in the van before the king’s 
chariots, was detained beyond the proper time, unable to return. 

9. The Yh/o lioo was directed against the times. 

The males and the females of Wei were losing the time for marriage without 
becoming husband and wife. Anciently, when a State was snflering from the misery 
of famine, the roles were relaxed so that there might he many marriages; and 
males and females who had no partners were brought together, in order to promote 
the increase of the people. 

10. The Muh hwa is in praise of duke Hwan of Ts'e (b c. 683 — 642). 

The State of Wei had been rained by the Teih, and the people had fled and were 
living in Ts'aoa. Duke Hwan came to their rescue, and re-instated Wei. send- 
ing gifts, moreover, of csuriages, horses, utensils, and robes. When the people 
thought of his conduct, they wished to recompense him largely, and made this piece. 


Odes of Wang. 

1. The Shoo le is expressive of pity for the old capital of Chow. 

A great officer of Chow, traveUing on the public service, came to it, and, as he 
passed by, found the places of the ancestral temple, palaces, and other public build- 
ings, all overgrown with millet. He was moved with pity for the downfall of the 
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House of Chow, moved about the place in an undecided way, as if he could not bear 
to leave it, and made this piece. 

2. The Keun-tsze yu yih was directed against king P'iufiT. 

An ofBcer being away on service, without any period fixed for his retnm, the 
great oflScers, thinking of his perils and hardships, were moved to this satire. 

3. The Kmn-fsze yang-yang is expressive of pity for Chow. 

Officers, amid the disorders of the times, invited one another to serve for emo- 
lument, wishing simply to preserve their persons, and to keep away from harm. 

4. The Yang die shvouy was directed against king- Pfing. 

Instead of seeking to promote the comfort of his people, he kept them stationed 
on guard far away in his mother’s country. The people of Chow murmured, and 
longed for their homes. 

5. The Chung huh yew t‘uy is expressive of pily for Chow. 

The affection between hnsband and wife decayed daily and became' less, till in a 
bad year, when fomine prevailed, they abandoned each other. 

6. The Poo yuen is expressive of pity for Chow. 

King Hwan having lost his faith to them, the States revolted fix>m him . Animosi- 
ties arose, and calamities followed one another, till the king’s army was defeated 
and himself wounded. Superior men had no enjoyment of their life. 

7. In the Koh luy we have king Ping’s own kindred finding frmlt with him. 

In the House of Chow all right principles were decayed, and the king was casting 
away the nine classes of his kindred. 

8. The Ts‘ae koh indicates the fear of calumniators. 

9. The Ta keu was directed against the great officers of Chow. 

The roles of propriety and righteousness were violated and neglected ; males 
seduced, and women- hastened to their embraces. Hence the piece sets forth the 
ways of antiquity to brand the present. The great officers of the time were unable 
to listen properly to the cases of litigation between males and females. 
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10 The £?eit) ehung ymo ma shows how the people longed for men of worth. 

King Chwang (b. C. 695—681) was devoid ofintelligenoe, an 1 drove men of worth 
away from the court. The people thought of them, and made this piece. 


Odes of Ch'isg. 

1. The Tsge e is in praise of duke Woo (b. c. 770 — 743). 

His father aud he were both ministers of Instruction in the court of Chow, and 
well discharged the duties of that office, so that the people of the State approved of 
him ; and therefore they here praised his virtue to illustrate how the holders of 
States should add one good quality to another. 

2. The Tseang Chung-isze was directed against dnke Chwang (b. c. 742 — 700). 
The dnke could not manage his mother, and injured his younger brother, lliat 

brother, Shnh, was going on badly and the dnke did not restrain him. Chnng of 
Chae remonstrated, but the dnke did not listen to him ; — thus by his want of resolution, 
when little effijrt was needed, producing great disorder. 

3. The Shuh ytt ^-wn, was directed against dnke Chwang. 

Shnh resided in Bang, where he provided coats of mail and weapons of war, 
going out thereafter to hunt. The people of the State were pleased with him, and 
embraced his side. 

4. The Ta shuh yu V'een was directed against dnke Chwang. 

Shnh was distinguished for his ability, and fond of valour, so that, though he was 
unrighteous, he attracted the multitudes to himself 

5. The 'IVingjin was directed against duke WSn (b.c. 671 — 627). 
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Kaon K‘ih being fond of gain, and paying no regard to hia mler, dnke Win bated 
him, and wished to remove him to a distance. He was nnable to do bo, however, 
and sent him to the borders to oppose the hordes of the north. There he displayed 
his forces, and kept them moving about, near the Ho. So long a time elapsed with- 
out their being recalled, that the troops dispersed and returned to ChHng, Kaon 
£‘ih himself fleeing to Chin. The Knng-tsze Soo made this piece to express his 
views, how the advancement of K‘aon Kih contrary to propriety, and dnke Win’s 
wrong method of procuring his retirement, led to the endangering of the State and 
the min of the array 

6. The Kiuta h ew was directed against the com-t [of Ching.] 

It describes the courtiers of old as a satire on those of the time. 

7. The Tsun ta loo shows how [the people] thonght of their stqserior men. 

Dnke Chwang having abandoned the proper path, superior men were leaving bim, 

and the people of the State thought longingly of them. 

8. The Nev, yueh kv wing was directed against the want of delight in virtue. 

It sets forth the righteous ways of old times, to brand the character of the ezuting 
time which had no pleasure in virtue, and loved only sensual enjoyment. 

9. The neu t‘ung kea was directed ag^ainst Hwuh [the eldest son of dnke 
Chwang, known as duke Ch'aou, (B.c. 701 — 694)]. 

The people of ChHng satirize in it his refusal to many a princess of Ts*S. Befcns 
his accession he had done good service to that State, the marquis of which wanted 
to give him one of his daughters to wife. She was a lady of wortii, but Hwuh 
declined the alliance ; and the result was that for want of the help of a great Stats 
he was driven out of Ch'ing. On this account the people sathrised him. 

10. The Shan yew foo-ioo was directed against Hwuh. 

Hwuh gave his esteem to those who were not deserving of it. 

11. The T'oh he was directed against Hwuh. 
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The rnler was weaJc and hia ministerB vere strong, so that he conld not give them 
the note, and make them follow him. 

12. The K&um t‘ung was directed against Hwnh. 

He was not able to take counsel on affairs with men of worth, and powerfhl min- 
isters arrogated the right of making enactments. 

13. The K'een ehang expresses the desire of the people of ChHng to have the 
condition of the State rectified. 

The ‘ artfiil boy ’ was pursuing bis course of disorder, and they wished for a great 
State to rectify their affoirs. 

14. The Fun^ was directed against prerailing disorder. 

The proper rule for marriages was not observed. The male gave the note, and 
the female did not respond ; he led the way, and she did not follow. 

15. The 7}ung mun the then was directed against prevailing disorder. 

There were men and women who flew to one another, without waiting for the 
proper ceremonies. 

16. The Fung yu expresses the longing to see a superior man. 

In an age of disorder, the writer longs for a superior man, — one who would not 
change his rules of life. 

1 7. The Tste k‘in was directed against the neglect of schools. 

In an age of disorder, these were not attended to. 

18. The Yang eke tktouy bewails that there were no [right] ministers. 

Some superior tnim made this piece, pitying Hwuh who had been brought to exila 
and death tiirongh his want of fidthfhl ministers and good officers. 

13. The CFuk k‘e tnng mun bewails the prevailing disorder. 

Five times was there a struggle among the sons of duke [Cbwang] for the State ; 
hostilities never ceased ; husbands and wives were separated ; and the people longed 
for some way to preserve their fomilies. 
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20. The Yay y«p man expresses a desire for some time of marriage. 

No fevonrs from the ruler flowed down to the people, who were exhansted by the 
constant hostilities. Males and females lost their proper time for marriage, and 
wished that they might come together without any previous arrangements. 

21. The Tsin Wei was directed against the prevailing disorder. 

The weapons of strife never rested ; husbands and wives were tom from one an- 
other, lewd manners went abroad, and there was no delivering the people firom them. 


Ts‘e. 

1. The Ee ming expresses longing thoughts of a worthy consort of the ruler. 

Duke 6ae (b.c. 933 — 894) was wildly addicted to sensual pleasure, indolent, and 

careless of his duties, therefore the ode sets forth how a worthy consort [of an earlier 
ruler], a chaste lady, in the morning while it was yet night, admonished and warned 
her husband, showing how a consort should perfect the ruler. 

2. The Senen is directed against wild addiction to hunting. 

Duke Gae was fond of hunting, and insatiate in pursuing the chase. The people 
were influenced by his example, so that this fondness for the chase became a general 
habit. He who was practised in hunting was accounted worthy, and he who was 
skilfal in charioteering was pronounced good. 

3. The Choo is directed against the times. 

At that time the bridegroom did not go in person to meet his bride. 

4. The Tung fang chejih is directed against the decay [of the times]. 

The relation of ruler and minister was neglected. Men and women sought each 
other in lewd fashion ; and there was no ability to alter the customs by the rules of 
propriety. 
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5. The Tung fang we ruing is directed against the neglect of the proper seasons 
for affairs. 

The court disregarded the times for rising and sleeping; its commands came 
forth at improper times ; the officer of the clepsydra was not able to discharge bis 
duties. 

6. The Nan shan is directed against duke Seang (b.c. 696 — 685). 

His conduct was like that of a beast, for he maintained an incestnons coimection 
with his sister. [Some] gpeat officer, in consequence of this wickedness, made the 
piece, and left the court. 

7. In the Foo i‘een a great officer speaks against dnke Seang. 

Without propriety or righteousness he aimed at great achievements, and without 
cultivating virtue he sought to gain the chief place among the States. His great 
aims [only] toiled his mind, the way in which he sought them not being the proper 
one. 

8. The Loo ling is directed against the wild addiction to huniang. 

Duke Seang was fond of the chase. He pnrsned it with hand-net and shooting- 
line, not attending to the business of the people. The people suffered from bis 
course, and here set forth the ancient ways in oondemnation of his. 

9. The Pe how is directed against Wan Keang. 

The people of Ts‘e hated the weakness of dnke Hwan of Loo, who was not able to 
restrain Win Keang, so that she proceeded to the lewd disorders which proved 
calamitous to the two States. 

10. In the Tsae le‘eu the people of Ts‘e brand dnke Seang. 

Devoid of all propriety and righteousness, he made a great display of his carriage 
and robes, drove rapidly on the public road, and in a great town was gnilty of lewd- 
ness with W4n Keang, publishing his wickedness to aU the people. 

11. The E tg'ea^ is directed against duke Chwang (b.c. 692 — 661) of I«o. 
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The people of Ts'e were pained bj duke Ghwang, with dignified demeanoar and 
skilled in arts, yet unable to restrain bis mother, so that he &iled in hia duty as a 
son, and was accounted a son of the marquis of Ts'e. 


Odes of Wel 

1. The Koh heu was directed against narrowness of dispositiou. 

The territory of Wei was narrow and confined; its people were ing^moos, artfiil, 
and eager for gain ; its rulers were stingy, narrow-minded, and without virtue to 
g^ide them. 

2. The Fun U‘eu joo was directed against nigg^ardliness. 

The rnler was niggardly, and could he indnstrious ; but the piece ejcposes hia being 
so contrary to what was proper. 

3. The Yuen yew t^aou was directed against the times. 

Some g^at officer made it, distressed about his rnler who, pressed hard in a small 
State, was yet parsimonionsly stingy, unable to use his people, giving them no 
lessons of virtue, so that the State was daily encroached upon and gtiipt of territory. 

4. In the Ghih hoo we have a filial son abroad on the pnblic service, and thinking 
of his parents. 

The State was hard-pressed, smd saffering firequent dismemberment. It was 
oblig^ to engage in service for greater States, so that parents [and children], elder 
and younger brother, were separated and dispersed. [In such a state of things], 
this piece was made. 

5. The Skih mow eke keen was directed sgainst the times. 

It tells how the State was dismembered and made small, so that the peojde had 
not space to dwell in it. 
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6. The Fah t‘an was directed ag^iuiist greediness. 

Those in office were covetous and mean, taking their salaries, without doing service 
for them, so that superior men could not get employment. 

7. The Shih thoo was directed against heavy exactions. 

The people brand in it their ruler, levying heavy exactions, and silkworm-like 
eating them up, not attending well to the government, greedy and yet fearAil, like 
a great rat. 


T‘ano. 

1. The Sih-tguh was directed against duke He of Tsiu (b.c. 839 — 822). 

He was economical, but in being so violated the rules of propriety ; and the people 
made this piece in compassion for him, wishing him to take his pleasure when it 
was the time for it, and according to propriety. This Book contains the odes of 
Tsiu, '.vhich is called l^ang, because the people in their deep anxieties with thought 
o£ the future, and their economy regulated by propriety, exemplified the manners 
which had come down to them from the example of Yaou. 

2. The Shan you eh‘oo was directed against dnke Ch‘aoa of Tsin (b.c. 744 — 738). 

Unable to cultivate the right method to order his State, with wealth and yet 

anable to use his people, possessed of bells and drums and yet incapable of fatking 
pleasure from them, not sprinkling and sweeping his conrt-yards, the government 
was neglected, and the people dispersed. He was going on to min, axid the States 
all around were plotting to take his territories, without his being aware of it. The 
people therefore made this piece to express their condemnation of him. 

3. The Yang che Aumy was directed against duke Ch‘aou of Tsin. 

Ho divided his State, and invested [his uncle] with Ynh, which increased and be- 
came strong, while he grew small and weak. The people were about to revolt and 
go over to Yuh. 
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4. The TiSHaou leaou was directed against duke Ch‘aon of Tsin. 

Superior men, seeing the opn ence and strength of Yuh, and how [its chief] attended 
to his government, knew how it would increase in prosperity and size, and that his 
descendants would possess the State of Tsin. 

5. The Chow mote was directed against the disorders of Tsin, 

In consequence of the disorder marriages were not entered into at the proper time 
for them. 

6. The Te too was directed against the times. 

The ruler was unable to keep the affections of his relatives; his own flesh and 
blood were separated from him and dispersed; he dwelt alone and brotherless; and 
he would be swallowed up by Tnh. 

7. The Kaou 'kf'ew was directed against the times. 

The people of Tsin brand in it those who were in oflSce, and did not compassion. 
ate their people. 

8. The Tcum yu was directed against the times. 

After duke Ch'aon. there was great confusion through five changes of ruler. 
Some man of position, obliged to descend and go forth on the public service, so that 
he was prevented fi^)m nourishing his parents, made the piece. 

9. The TFoo e expresses admiration of duke Woo of Tsin (b.C. 678 — 676). 

Immediately on his absorption of that State, one of his great officers, requesting in 

his behalf the confirmation of his right in it from an envoy of the king, mAd« the jnece. 

10. The Yeut te ehe too was directed against duke Woo of Tain. 

The duke standing in his solitary distinction, though all the branches of his House 
were subject to him, did not seek for men of worth to help himself 
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11. The Koh sang was directed against duke H^n of Tsin (b.c. 675—650). 
Fond of war&re, he occasioned the death of many of the people. 

12. The Ts'ae ling was directed against dnke Heen of Tsin. 

He was fond of listening to slanders. 


Ts'nr. 


1. The Keu Un was in praise of Chnng of Ts'in (b.c. 843 — 821). 

With him began the greatness of TsTn, and he had what men prize, — chariots 
and horses, observances of ceremony, music, and attendants. 

2. The Sxe feeh was in praise of duke Seang (b.c. 776 — 765). 

He first was constituted a prince of the kingdom, engaged in the chase, and had 
the pleasure of parka 

3. The Seatm jnng was in praise (tf dnke Seang. 

He made complete preparation of arms to punish the western Jung, who were 
then in such strength that his expeditions agfainst them never ceased. The people 
gloried in the chariots and maO, while wives were moved with pity for their husbands. 

4. The Keen hia was directed against dnke Seang. 

Incapable of using the proprieties of Chow, there was no way fi>r him to 
strengthen his State. 

5. The Ghang-nan conveyed a warning to dnke Seang. 

He was able to secure to himself the territory of Chow, took his place, the first 
in Ts in, as a prince of the empire, and received the dress of that distinction. Some 
great ofiScer, i>dtniring him, made tiiis piece, to warn and advise him. 
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6. The Hwang neaou bewails the fate of ‘the three worthies.’ 

The people, condemning the act of dnke Mnh (b.c. 620) in having people buried 
with him, made this piece. 

7- The Shin fung is directed against duke K'ang (d.c. 619 — 608). 

Ho forgot all the achievements of duke Muh, and commenced with discountenanc- 
ing his worthy ministers. 

8. The Woo e ia directed ag^ainst the frequent hostilities that were carried on. 

The people condemn in it their ruler’s fondness for war, his excessive recourse to 

it, and his not sharing with the people the thingfs which they wished. 

9. In the Wei yang we hare dnke K‘ang thinking of his mother. 

His mother was a daughter of dnke Heen of Tsin. When duke W5n was 
Buflbring from the evil brought on him by Le Ke, and before he returned [to Tsin], 
his aunt in Ts’in died. When duke Mnh then restored him to Tsin, dnke K'ang was 
the heir-apparent, made presents to W£n, and escorted him to the north of the 
WeL He thought how he could no longer see his mother, but the sight of his uncle 
seemed to bring her to his sight again. When he succeeded to his father, all this 
occurred to him, and he made this piece. 

10- The ICeaen yu is directed against dnke K'ang. 

He forgot the old ministers of his father, and though he began with treating men 
of worth well, he did not end so. 


CH‘m. 

1. The Yuan k'ew is directed against duke Yew (b.c. 853 — 834). 

He was wildly addicted to sensual pleasure, benighted and disorderly, indulging 
in dissipation beyond measure. 
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2. The Tung mun che fun expresses disgust at the disorder which prevjuled. 

Through the influence which went out from the wild addiction of duke Yew to 

sensual pleasure, males and females abandoned Iheir proper employments, hurried to 
meet one another on the roads, and danced and sang in the mai'ket places. 

3. The Hhitg mun is designed to stimulate duke He (b.c. 833 — 79,5). 

He was well-meaning, but without strength of wiU, and some one therefore made 
this piece to encourage him. 

4. The Tung mun che oh‘e is directed against the times. 

The writer was disgusted at the sensuality and blindness of his ruler, and longed 
for a worthy lady to be his mate. 

6. The Tung mun che yang is directed against the times. 

Marriages ware not made at the proper season. Males and females often acted 
against one another. There were cases in which though the bridegroom went in 
person to meet the bride, she would not come to him. 

6. The Moo mun was directed against T‘o of Ch‘in (b.c. 706). 

Through having no good tutor or assistant, he proceeded to unrighteousness, of 
which the evil consequences fell upon the myriads of tho people. 

7. The Fang yew is‘eoh ch‘aou is expressive of sorrow on account of the injuries 
wrought by slanderers. 

Duke Seuen (b.c. 691 — 647) gave much credence to such, which made superior 
men anxious and afraid. 

8. The Yvieh ch‘uh was directed against. the love of sensual pleasure. 

Those who were in ofiBce did not love virtue, but sought pleasure in beauty. 

9. The Choo Un was directed against duke Ling (b.c. 612 — 598). 

He carried on a criminal intercourse with Hea Ke, and visited her morm’ng and 
night without ceasing. 
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10. The Tdh p‘o was directed against the times. 

It tells how duke Ling and his ministers practised lewdnesa in the State, so 
that males and females, in their desire for one another, thought with anxious 
grief and had intense distress. 


Odes op Kwei. 

1. In the Kaou k‘ev) we hare a great ofiScer on a premier groond leaving [the 
soivice of] his ruler. 

The State was small and hard-pressed [by other States], while the mler, instead of 
taking the proper path, loved to have his robes clean and bright, and to saunter 
about and amuse him self, unable to show any energy in the business of government. 
Hence this piece. 

2. The 8oo hwan is directed against the neglect of the three years’ [mourning]. 

3. The 8ik gme eh‘ang-tg'oo is expressive of disgust at dissoluteness. 

The people hated their ruler’s lewd dissoluteness, and longed for one without 
his passions. 

4. In the Fei fung we have a long^g for the ways of Chow. 

The State being small, and tiie government in disorder, the author was iroubled 
about the coming of calamities, and longed for the ways of Chow. 


Odes or Ts'aou. 

1. The Fow-yew is directed against the extravagance of the ruler. 
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Thoug’b the State was small and pressed upon by others, duke Ch‘aon (b c. 660 — 
652) took no proper method to defend himself. He was extravagant, employed 
small men, and was going on to find himself without any to rely on. 

2. The How-jin is directed against the ruler’s intimacy with small men. 

Duke Knng (b.c. 6-51 — 617) pat away from him superior men, and kept small 
men about him. 

3. The She-kew is directed against the want of uniformity [in what is correct]. 

There were no snperiop men in office, through [the ruler’s] not nmformly apply- 
ing his heart to virtne. 

4. The Hea U'ewen expresses a longing for good order. 

The people of Ts’aon disgusted with the encroachments and oppression of dnke 
Kong, through which the lower f)eople had no enjoyment of life, thought in their 
sorrow of the intelligent kings smd worthy viceroys [of the past]. 


Odes op Pm. 

1. The TsHh yueh sets forth the beginnings of the royal House. 

The duke of Chow, in consequence of the changes which were occurring, set forth 
the source of the transforming influence which proceeded from How-tseih and other 
early princes of their House, — ^the hard toils which led to the rise of its prosperity. 

2. In the Ch‘e-heaou we have the duke of Chow saving the country from the 
disorder [which threatened]. 

King Chfing continued ignorant of the duke’s object, who thereupon made this 
ode, and sent it to him, namin g it the Ch‘« heaou. 

3. The IStng than relates to the duke of Chow’s expedition to the east. 
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The (lake having returned from this expedition at the end of three years, reward- 
ed and commended his men, on which some great officer, in admiration of him, made 
this poem. The Ist stanza tells how the men had all been preserved ; the 2d, their 
anxious thoughts; the 3d, how their &milies had been looking oat for them; and 
the 4th expresses the delight which seasonable marriages occasion. . The superior 
man, in his relations with other men, appreciates their feelings and pities their toils ; 
— ^thus giving them satisfaction and pleasure. Then, when he employs them, thus 
satisfied, they will forget death in his service . — it is in the Tvmg tha- that we see 
this. 

4. The P*o foo is in praise of the duke of Chow. 

Some great officer of Chow gave expression in it to his detestation of the four 
[rebellious] States. 

5. The Fah ko is in praise of the duke of Chow. 

Some great officer of Chow condemned the court in it for its non-acknowledgment 
of the duke. 

6. The Eha yih is in praise of the duke of Chow. 

Some great officer of Chow condemned in it the court for its non-acknowledgment 
of the duke. 

7. The Lang poK is in praise of the duke of Chow. 

When he was acting as regent, there arose, at a distance, in the four States, 
calnmniona rumours against him , and at hand, the king did not recog^nize [his worth 
and aim]. Some great officer of Chow expressed in it his admiration that in these 
circumstances the dnke did not lose his sagely virtue. 
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PART. II. 


MINOR ODES OF THE KINGDOM. 

Book I. Decade op Ldh miho. 

1. The ImTi tninff is a festal song, proper to the entertainment of the ministers, — 
admirable guests. 

When the mler had feasted them irith food and drink, he also presented them 
with baskets of silken &bric8, to carry ont his generous feeling, so that afterwards 
those loyal ministers, admirable gnests, would do their utmost for him. 

2. The Sze mow is congratulatory of an envoy on Lis retnm. 

When one does good service and his merit is recognized, he feels pleased. 

3. In the Hwang-hwang ohay hwa we have a ruler sending oflF an ofBcer on some 
conunisaion. 

It describes the sending him away with ceremonies and music, and shows how, 
when at a distance, he might make himself distingpiished. 

4. The Cliong-te is a festal ode proper to the entertainment of brothers. 

The piece was made in compassion for the way in which [the chiefs of] Kwan 
and Ts'ae had erred. 

5. The Fah muh is appropriate to the feasting of Mends and old acquaintances. 
From tite Son of Heaven down to the multitadeB of the people, there is no one but 

needs Mends in order to his perfection. When the mler by his affection for his kindred 
makes them harmonions, when he makes Mends of men of worth and does not forsake 
them, when he does not forget his old associates, then the people become tmly virtuous. 

6. In the Teeit paou the ministers gratefully respond to their sovereign. 

When the ruler condescends to those beneath him, and thereby gives the finish to 

his government, they are prepared to express their admiration in retnm to him. 
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7. The Woe we celebrates the despatch of troops for guard-service. 

In the time of king Win, there was trouble from the tribes of the Ketm in the 
west, and from the Heen-yun in the north, and by orders from the Son of Heaven 
he commissioned a general, and despatched troops to guard the Middle State. The 
Ts'ae we was sung on occasion of their despatch. The Ch‘uh Iceu was to congratu- 
late them on their return. The Te too celebrated their return from their toils. 

8. The Ch'xth kew congratulates the general on his return. 

9. The Te too congratulates the men on their return. 

10. In the Nah kae filial sons admonish one another on the duty of nourishing 
parents. 


Book H. Decade of Pm hwa. 

1. The PiK hwa speaks of the spotless purity of filial sons. 

2. The Swa shoo speaks of the harmonious seasons, and abundant years, &vonr- 
able to the millets. 

rOf this and the two preceding pieces] the subjects have been preserved, but the 
words are lost. 

3. The Yu le is CTpressive of admiration of the abundance in which all things 
were produced, enabling every ceremony to be fully perfijrmed. 

In the Ts‘een paou and previous pieces we see how Win and Woo regulated aU 
within the kingdom, and in the Ts‘ae we and those that follow, how they regulated 
the parts beyond. They began with anxiety and toil ; they ended with ease and 
joy ; therefore this piece celebrates the abundance of all things, through which an- 
nouncement of their circumstances could be made to Spiritual Being^. 

4. The Tw IcHng speaks of how all things were produced according to their 
proper .nature. 
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5. In the Nan yfto IcHa yu -we have the ruler sharing his joy with men of ability 
and virtue. 

In a time of great peace the ruler rejoiced, with the utmost sincerity, to share his 
advantages with such men. 

6. The Sung Uew speaks of how all things obtained the greatest and highest 
amount of production of which they were capable. 

7. In the Nam, ahan yiha t'ae we have the ruler rejoicing in the finding of men of 
worth. 

When he had found such men, he was able to lay the foundation of great peace 
for the State. 

8. The Yew e speaks of how all things were produced, every one as it ought to be. 
[Of this piece, No. 4, and No. 6,] the subjects have been preserved, but the words 

are lost. 

9. In the Luh Seaou we have the royal favours extending to the four seas. 

10. In the Ghan loo we have the Son of Heaven entertaining the feudal princes. 


Book III. Decade of T'ung kcno. 


1. In the T'uiig hung we have the Son of Heaven conferi-ing [the red bow] on a 
prince who had achieved [some gp^at] service. 

2. The TaHng-tsHng ehay go expresses joy because of the nourishment of talent. 
When the ruler developes and nourishes men of talent, then all under heaven 

rejoice and are glad thereat. 

3. The Luh yueh celebrates king Seuen’s punishment of the northern tribes. 
When the state set forth in the Luh ming ceased, there was an end of such 

harmony of joy. When that in the Sze mow ceased, there were no more such 
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sovereigns and ministers. When that in the Hwang-hwcrnff chay hwa ceased, there 
was an end to such loyalty and truth. When that in the Chang-te ceased, there 
were no more such brothers. When that in the Fah muh ceased, there were no 
more such friends. When that in the paou ceased, the happiness and dignity 
there anspiced disappeared. When that in the Ts'ae we ceased, there was an end of 
such corrective and punitive expeditions. When that in the Ch'uh Jceu ceased, such 
service and energy disappeared. When that in the Te too ceased, snch numerous 
hosts passed away. When that in the Yu le ceased, good laws and order failed. 
When that in the Nan kae ceased, there was an end of snch filial piety and fraternal 
duty. When that in the Pih kwa ceased, purity and modesty disappeared. When 
that in the Hica shoo ceased, there was no more such accumulation of stores. When 
that in the Yew kitng ceased, the active and passive powers of nature failed to act in 
their proper way. When that in the Nan yew kea yu ceased, men of worth lost their 
repose, and inferior ministers their proper position. When that in the Svng Few 
ceased, all things were disorganized. When that in the Nan sham yew tae ceased, 
the foimdations of the kingdom were destroyed. When that in the Y^ e ceased, all 
things were turned into disorder. When that in the I/nh seaou ceased, the ont-goings 
of royal favour were perverted. When that in the Chan loo ceased, the States fell 
off from their allegiance. When that in the T‘«ng kung ceased, the kingdom fell into 
decay. When that in the Ts'ing-Ufing ehay go ceased, the observances of propriety 
di.sappeared . The conditions proper to the Minor odes of the conrt were no more 
found, and the wild tribes on every side made their incursions, each more fiercely 
than another, so that the Middle kingdom was exceedingly reduced. 

4. In the Ik'oe k'e we have king Seuen sending a corrective expedition to the 
south. 

5. In the Keu. hung we have king Seuen bringing back the ancient prosperity. 

King Seuen, within the kingdom, reformed the government, and he punished the 

wild tribes beyond it. He restored the boundaries of W5n and Woo. His chariots 
and horses were in good repair and condition. All the weapons of war were abund- 
antly pro^dded. He again assembled the feudal princes in the eastern capital, and 
led them to the chase, to make proof of his chariots and footmen. 
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6. The Keih jih is in praise of king Senen. 

He paid careful attention to small matters, and kindly condescended to all beneath 
him, so that they did their utmost to honour and serve him, their superior. 

7. The Hwng yen is in praise of king Senen. 

The myriads of the people were dispersed abroad, and bail no rest in their dwell- 
ings. He, however, was able to comfort and bring them back, to establish, tran- 
quiUize, and settle them ; so that even those in the most pitiable condition and 
widowed found the comfort that they needed. 

8. The Ting leaou is in praise of king Senen. 

At the same time opportunity was taken to admonish him. 

9. The Meen. shumy is intended to correct king Senen. 

10. The Hoh ming is intended to instruct king Seuen. 


Book. IV. Dbcaok op K‘b-poo. 

1. The Sye-foo is directed against king Senen. 

2. In the Pih keu a great officer writes against king Seuen. 

3. The Swang neaou is directed against king Seuen. 

4. The Oo king it's yay is directed against king Seuen. 

5. The Sne kcm has for its subject the buildmg of a palace by king Senen. 

6. The Woo yang has for its subject the flocks and herds collected by king Senen. 

7. In the Ts^h nan ghan Kea Foo writes against king YSw. 

8. In the Ching ytteh a great officer writes against king Yew. 
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9. In the Shih yiieJi che heami a great oflBcer writes agmnst king Yew. 

10. In the Yu woo cMng a great officer writes against king Yew. 

The rain is what conies down from above ; bnt when ordinances are nnmerons as 
the drops of rain, this is not the way to administer government. 


Book V. Decade op Sbaou mik. 

1. In the Seaou min, a great officer expresses his condemnation of king Yew. 

2. In the Seaou yuen a great officer expresses bis condemnation of king Yew. 

3. The Seaou pwom is directed against king Yew. 

It w-s made by the tutor of the king’s eldest son. 

4. The K'eaou yen is directed against king Le. 

Some great officer, suffering from slanders, made this piece. 

5. In the Ho jin sze the duke of Soo writes against the duke of Pacm. 

The dtike of Paon was a high minister of the court, and slandered the dnke of 
Soo, who thereupon made this piece to disown his friendship. 

6. The Heang pih is directed against king Yew. 

A eunuch, suffering from slanderers, made it. 

7. The Kuh fung is directed against king Yew. 

Throughout the kingdom manners were degenerated, and the principles of friend- 
ship cast aside. 

8. The Imh ngo is directed against king Yew. 

People and officers were toiled and moiled, and unable to watch over their parents 
at their end. 
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9. The Ta tung is directed against the prevailing disorders. 

The States of the east were distressed with the service required from them, and 
had their wealth taken away, so that a great officer of T‘an made this piece to an- 
nounce their distress. 

10. In the Sze yueh a great officer expresses his condemnation of king Tew 
The men in office were covetous and rapacious ; the States were ever producing 

[new] calamities : repinings and disorders arose on every side. 


Book VI. Decade of Pih shan. 

1. In the Pih shan we have a great officer expressing his condemnation of king 
Yew. 

Employment on distant services was not equally distributed. The writer was 
toiled in discharging the affiiirs entrusted to him, so that he could not nourish his 
parents. 

2. In the TToo tseang taken 9, great officer expresses his regret at having ad- 
vanced mean men to employment. 

3. In the Seaau ming a gfreat officer expresses his regret that he had taken service 
in an age of disorder. 

4. The Exio ehung is directed against king Yew. 

5. The 3k‘oo &‘«e is directed against king Tew. 

The government was vexatious, and the exaotbns were heavy. Many of the fields 
and pastures were uncultivated, so that famine prevailed with its attendant misery 
and death, and the people were scattered about, sacrifices also ceasing to be offered. 
On account of those things superior men thought of ancient times. 

6. The Sia turn shan is directed against king Tew. 
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He was not able to administer his domain as king Ching had done, marking out 
the smaller and larger divisions of the fields, thus carrying out the work of Tn. On 
account of this, superior men thought of ancient times. 

7. The Foo t‘een is directed against king Yew. 

Superior men, grieved by their present experience, thought of ancient times. 

8. The Ta imu is directed against king Tew. 

It tells how the poor and widows could not preserve themselves. 

9. The Chen pe loh e is directed against king Yew. 

The writer thought of the ancient wise kings, who conld give dignities and 
charges to the princes, could reward the good and punish the evil. 

10. The Sh/ingsliamg duty hwa is directed against king Yew. 

The emolmnents of officers in ancient times descended to their posterity. Mean 
men were [now] in office, so that slanderers and flatterers advanced together. The 
race of the worthy were neglected, and the families of meritorions ministers were 
extinguished. 


Book vn. Dbcadb or Sano hoo. 


1. 'The Sang hoo is directed against king Tew. 

The ruler and his ministers, superiors and inferiors [no longer] observed the 
elegance of propriety in their conduct. 

2. The Yuen yang is directed against king Tew. 

The author was thinking of the ancient, intelligent kings, who deported themselves 
towards all creatures and things in the right way, and employed them fSar their own 
support wi& moderation. 

3. In the Kwei peen we have all his ducal relatives censuring king TSw. 
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He was tjraniucal and oppressive, showing no natural affection, not feasting 
nor rejoidng the princes of his surname. He effected no harmony by his kindly 
regard among the nine classes of his kindred, so that they were solitary, in peril, 
and going on to min ; and with reference to tins state of things this pieco was made. 

4. The Keu Keah is directed against king Tew. 

Paou Sze was jealous ; men without principle were advanced to office ; calumny 
and cunning were destroying the kingdom ; no kindness nor favour descended on the 
people. The people of Chow longed to get a lady of worth to be a mate for the 
king; and thereffire they made this piece. 

6. In the TsHng ying a great officer censures king Yew. 

6. In the Pin ehe tsoo yen duke Woo of Wei expresses his condemnation of the times. 

King Yew was wildly indifferent to his duties, cultivated the intima^ of mean 

creatures, drank without measure ; and the whole kingdom was influenced by him. 
Bulers and ministers, high and low, became sunk in drink and filthy lust When 
duke Woo went to the court, he made this piece. 

7. The Ym to'aoM is directed against king Yew. 

It tells how creatures fitiled to get the nourishment their natures required, and 
how the king residing in Haou was unable to enjoy himself. On this account some 
superior man thought of the former king Woo. 

8. The T»‘ae ahuh was directed against king Tew. 

He was insulting and disrespectful to the princes of the States, and when they came 
to court, he did not confer any tokens of fevour on tiiem, as the rules of proprieiy 
required. He would often assemble them, but had no faiHi nor righteousness. Some 
superior man, seeing those g^erms of evil, thought of the former times. 

9. Hi the Keoh hang his uncles and cousins censure king Yfiw. 

Showing no affection to the nine branches of his kindred, and loving calumniatore 
and glib-tongued talkers, his own flesh and bones resented his conduct, and therefore 
made this piece 
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10. The Yiih lew is directed against king Yew. 

Tyrannical, oppressive, and withont natural affection, punishing where pnnishment 
was not due, the princes of the States did not wish to attend at court. The piece 
tells how such a king was not one whose court was to be frequented. 


Book VIII. Decade or Too jin szb. 

1. In the Too jin ste the people of Chow censure the want of regularity in the 
dress [of the times]. 

Anciently, the leaders of the people never varied in their dress, but, easy and 
natnral, maintained uniformity; and thus presided over the people, who became 
virtuous, aU of them. The writer was grieved that in his day he could see none like 
the men of old. 

2 The Ts'ae luh is directed against [the government which produced great] 
murmuring because of widowhood. 

In the time of king Yew, there were many who had to mourn at being left in a 
state of widowhood. 

3. The Shoo mJeaou is directed agtdnst king YBw. 

[The king] was not able to enrich the kingdom with his favours, and his high 
ministei-s were not able to discharge duties like tiiose of the earl of Shaon. 

4. The Sih tang is directed against king T^. 

Mean men were in offices, and superior men were neglected. [The writer] longs 
to see superior men, whom he would serve with all his heart. 

6. The Pih hwa is directed against the queen of Yew. 

King YSw married a daughter of Shin, and made her his queen; but he after- 
wards degraded her on getting possession of Paon 8ze. In consequence the inferior 
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States were infiaenced by his example. Conoabiaes and their sons took the place of 
wives and their sons, and the king did nothing to regulate [such a state of things], 
with reference to which the people of Chow made this ode. 

6. Tn the ilf^ man a small ofiBcer writes against the [prevailing] disorder. 

The great ministers manifested no kindness of heart, bat neglected and forgot the 

small and the mean, unwiUing to supply them with food or drink, with teaching or 
the means of conveyance. With reference to this, this ode was made. 

7. In the Hoo yeh a great officer censures king Yew. 

Superiors set the [ancient] rules aside, and would not observe them. Although they 
had cattle and stalled beasts, and meat cooked and raw, they would not employ 
them. This made the writer think of the men of antiquity, who would not in the 
smallest things neglect the [ancient] usages. 

8. In the Tsan-tsem chs sMh we have the inferior States censuring king Yew. 

The Jung and the Teih had rebelled; King and Sen did not acknowledge bis 

authority. On this he ordered a general to lead an expedition to the east. [The 
States], long distressed with service in the field, made this ode, 

9. In the T'eaou chs hwa we have a great officer compassionating [the misery of] 
the times. 

In the time of king Yew, the Jung on the north and the h! on the east made 
emulous inroads on the Middle kingdom. Armies were called out on every side, 
and t.hn consequence was femine. Some superior man, compassionating the approach* 
ing min of the House of Chow, and grieved at being involved in it himaeU^ made 
this piece. 

10. In the Ho Ufaoit pnh htoang we have the inferior States censuring king Yew. 
The wild tribes on every side made emulous inioads; in the Middle kingdom 

there was rebellion ; the use of weapons never ceased ; the people were regarded as 
beasts. Some superior man, sad for such things, made this ode. 
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PART III. 

THF TA YA. 

Book I. Decade of "Wan wang. 

1. The Wall voang tells how king WSn received the appointment [of Heaven], 
and founded [the dynasty] of Chow. 

2. The Ta ming tells how king WSn possessed illnstrions virtue, and Heaven re- 
peated its appointment to king Woo. 

3. The Meen shows how the rise of king Win is to be traced to king T‘ae. 

4. The Yih p'oh shows how king WSn was able to put [the right] men into office. 

5. The Han luh shows how [the dignity of the House of Chow] was received 
from its ancestors. 

The ancestors of Chow had for generations cultivated the example shown them 
by How-tseih and duke Lew, and [then] king T‘ae and king Ke had all kinds of 
blessings, and the dignity which they sought, extended anew to them. 

6. The Sze ehaa shows how it was that king Win approved himself a sage. 

7. The Hwang e is in praise of [the House of] Chow. 

Heaven saw that to supersede Yin there was no [House] like Chow ; and among its 
princes who had from age to age cultivated their virtue there was none like king WSn. 

8. The Ling i'ae refers to the first giving of their allegiance by the people to Chow . 

King Win had received the appointment [of Heaven], and the people rejoiced in his 

possession of marvellous virtue, reaching even to birds, beasts, and all living creatures. 

9. The fleo woo refers to the successor of Win. 

King Woo was possessed of sagely virtue, received the renewal of Heaven’s appoint- 
ment i and made more illustrious the merit of his father. 
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10. The IFon womg yew shing telle how [Wiiii’s] conquests were continued. 
King Woo enlarged the fame of king Wan, and finished liis work ol' conquest. 


Book II. Decade os Sasg min. 

1. The Sartgmdn [is intended] to honour the [great] ancestor [of the House of Chow]. 
How-tseih was the son of Keang Tuen; the meritorious work of Win and Woo 

commenced from that of How-tseih^ whom therefore [his descendants] ascended to, 
appointing him the assessor of Heaven. 

2. The Haiug vtei [celebrates] the magnanimity [of the House of Chow]. 

The House of Chow was animated by magnanimity ; its benevolence extended even 
to vegetable life, and thus it was able to harmonize all within the nine grades of its 
own relationships, and beyond these to do honour and service to the old, nourishing 
their age, and asking their counsel ; thus making complete its happiness and dignity. 

3. The K» tsuy [celebrates] the great peace [that prevailed]. 

Filled with [the king’s] spirits, and satiated with his kindness, men displayed the 
bearing of officers of a superior character. 

4. The Hooe [celebrates] the maintenance of established [statutes]. 

The sovereign, in a time of great peace, was able to support his fulness and main- 
tain the established statutes. The Spiiits of Heaven and Earth, and of bis ancestors, 
reposed and rejoiced in him. 

5. The Kea loh is in praise of king Ch‘ing. 

6. The King leto was made by duke K‘ang of Shaou to caution king Ch'ing. 
King Ch’ing being abont to take the government in hand himself, [the duke] 

warned him about the business to be done for the people, and presented this ode in 
praise of duke LSw’s generous devotion to the people. 
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7. In the H'eung choh doke K‘ang of Shaon cautions king Ching. 

It tells how great Heaven loves the virtuous, and fitvours those who go in the 
right way. 

8. In the K'euen o duke K‘ang of Shaon cautions king Ch‘ing. 

It tells him how he should seek for men of talents and virtue, and employ good 
ofiScers. 

9. In the Min loMi duke Mnh of Shaon reprehends king Le. 

10. In the Pan the earl of Pan reprehends king Le. 


Book HI. Decade of Tabg. 

1. In the Tang duke Mnh of Shaou gives expression to his grief-on account of 
the great decay of the House of Chow. 

King Le was without any principle of right procedure, and throughout the king- 
dom the rules of government and the statutes were being utterly subverted. In 
consequence of this, [the duke] made this ode. 

2. The Yih was directed by duke Woo of Wei against king Le, with the view 
also of admonishing himself. 

3. In the Sang yhc the earl of Jny reprehends king Le. 

4. The Tun han was made by Jing Shuh to show his admiration of king Senen. 

King Senen succeeded to the remnant of power left by Le, and was bent on put- 
ting away the disorders that prevailed. When the calamity [of drought] occurred, 
he was afraid, and with bent body set himself to cultivate his conduct, if so he might 
succeed in securing its removal. The whole kingdom rejoiced at the revival of a 
true royal transformation, and entered with sympathy into the king’s sorrow. 
With reference to this, [Jing Shuh] made this ode. 
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6. The Sung Icaou was made by Yin Keih-foo to show bis admiration of king Senen. 

The kingdom was again reduced to order, and [the king] was able to establish 
new States, and show his affection to the princes, [exemplified in] his rewarding the 
chief of Shin. 

6. The Keang han was made by Yin Keih-foo to show his admiration of king Seuen. 

Able now to raise np the decaying, and to put away disorder, [the king] gave 

charge to the duke of Shaon to reduce to order the wild tribes of the Hwae. 

7. The Ching min was made by Yin Keih-foo to show his admiration of king 
Seuen. 

Through the giving of office to men of worth, and the employment of men of ability, 
the House of Chow had again revived. 

8. The Han yih was made by Yin Keih-foo to show his admiration of king 
Senen. 

[The king] was. [now] able to issue his charges to the princes. 

9. The Chang woo was made by duke Muh of Shaou to show his admiration of 
king Seuen. 

[The king] possessed a constant virtue in which he accomplished his warlike under, 
takings. [The duke] took occasion fiom this to speak in the way of admonition. 

10. In the Chenjang, the earl of Fan reprehends king Yew for the great ruin 
[he was bringing on]. 

11. In the Shaou min, the earl of Fan reprehends king Yew for the great min 
[he was bringing on]. 

Min means to pity. In pity for the kingdom there was no minister like the duke 
of Shaou. 
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PART IV. 

SACRIFICIAL ODES AND PRAISE-SONGS. 

Book I. SALBifici.\i, Odes of Chow. 

[i.] Decade of TsTng meaoh. 

1. The Ts'irig meaott v/ as used in sacrificing to king Win. 

When the duke of Chow had finished the city of Loh, he gave audience to the 
feudal princes, and led them on to sacrifice to king Win. 

2. In Wei i'een che nung, we have an announcement to king Win of the univer- 
sal peace [which was secured]. 

3. The Wei UHtuj was an accompaniment of the Seang dance. 

4. The Leeh wan was used at the accession of king Chfing to the government, 
when the princes assisted him in sacrifice. 

5. The T'een tsoh was used in sacrificing to the former kings and dukes [of 
Chow], 

6. The Haon t‘een yew chHng viing was used at the border sacrifice to Heaven and 
Earth. 

7. The Oo tseang was used in sacrificing to king Win in the Hall of light. 

8. The She. mae was used in a royal progress, as an annonncement when the 
burning pile was kindled to Heaven, and the king looked towards the hills and 
rivers. 

9. The Chih king was used in sacrificing to king Woo. 

10. In the wan. How-tseih appears as the coi relate of Heaven. 
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[ii.] Decade op Shin kung. 

1. The Shin hung was used when the princes had assisted in sacrifice, and [the 
king] was dismissing them in the ancestral temple. 

2. The S he was used in spring and autumn, when praying for grain to Glod. 

3. The Chin loo has reference to the visitors, who had come to assist in sacrifice. 

4. The Fling ween was used in thanksgivings in autumn and winter. 

5. The Yew hoo was used when the instruments of music had first been com. 
pleted, and they were all employed in the ancestral temple. 

6. The Ts^'een was used in the first month of spring when a fish was presented, 
and in summer, when a sturgeon was presented. 

7. The Yung was used at the grand sacrifice to the highest ancestor. 

8. The Tsae keen was used when the feudal princes were first introduced to the 
temple of king Woo. 

9. In the Yew h'ih we have the viscount of Wei, come to court and introduced in 
the ancestral temple. 

10. The Woo was an accompaniment to the woo dance. 


[iii.] Decade of min tc seaod.tsze. 

1. In the Min yti seaou-Uze we have the heir-king giving audience in the ancestral 
temple. 

2. In the Fang loh we have the heir-king in council in the ancestral temple. 

3. In the King ehe we have all the ministers addressing admonition to the heir-king. 

4. In the Seaou pe we have the heir-king asking for assistance. 
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5. The Tsae shoo was used iu praying to the Spirits of the. land and of the grain, 
when the king ploughed the royal field in spring. 

6. The Liiany sze is a thanksgiving in the autumn to the Spirits of the land and 
of the grain. 

7. The Sze e is about the feasting the personators of the dead on [the day of] the 
repetition of the sacrifice. 

The scholar Kaon says, ‘The personator was of the long star. 

8. The Choh was used in announcing the completion of the Woo dance. 

It tells how [Woo] observed the ways of has ancestors in nonrish&g the kingdom. 

y. The Hioan was used in declarations of war in sacrificing to God and to- the 
Father of war. 

The Swan shows the aim of Woo. 

10. The Lae relates to the great investment with fiefs in the ancestral temple. 

Lae means to give ; referring to the gifla which were conferred on good men. 

11. The Pwan or Pan relates to the sacrifices, in a royal progress, to the fonr 
mountains, the rivers, and the seas. 


Book. II Praise-songs or Loo. 

1. The Keung celebrates the praise of duke He. 

Duke He observed the rales of Pih-k'in, was economical so as to have sufficient 
for his expenditure, was generous in his love of the people, was attentive to husband- 
ry and made much of the cultivation of grain, and pastured his horses near the 
remote borders of the State. On account of these thingps the people -honoured him; 
and Ke-sun Hing-foo having requested permission from Chow, the historiographer 
K'ih made this Sitii^-pieoe. 
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2. The Y'^ peih celebrates the praise of duke He, showing' how well-ordered 
was the relation between the raler and his ministers. 

3. The Pwan shiouy celebrates the praise of duke He, showing how he repaired 
the college ot the State. 

4. The Pei kung celebrates the praise ot' duke He, snowing how he recovered all 
the territory of the duke of Chow. 

Book IH. Sacrificial odes of Shano. 

1. The Na was used in sacrificing to T‘ang the successihl. 

Between the viscount of Wei and duke Tae, the ceremonies and mnsic [of Shang] 
had fallen into neglect and been lost. Then one Ching-k‘aou-foo got twelve of the 
sacrificial odes of Shang from the grand mnsic-masier of Chow, at the head of which 
he placed the Na. 

2. The Leeh ttoo was used in sacrificing to Chnng-tsung. 

3. The Hetien neaau was used in sacrificing to Kaon-tsnng. 

4. The Ch'ang jah was used in the great sacrifice to the remote ancestor of Shang. 

6. The Ftn teoo was used in sacrificing to Kaon-tenng. 
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APPENDIX II. 

A TABLE 

OF THE PIECES IN THE SHE CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 

I. BEi.oN'«iNa TO THE Shasq dynastt B.c. 1,765 — 1,122. 

Five pieces: — the Sacrificial odea of Shang’. Of the Na (I.), 
the Lceh, Uoo (II-), and the Gh'ang fak (IV ), the date of the 
composition is uncertain. I think that Ode IV. is the oldest, 
and may have been made any time after b.c. 1,719. 

The Hev-en. neaau, (Ill.j and the Yin woo (V.) were made after 
B.c. 1,264. Ode V. should be referred, probably, to the reign of 
Te-yih, B.c. 1,190—1,154. 

n. Belongiso to the time of yisq Wak „ 1,184 — 1,134. 

Thirty-four or thirty-five pieces. These are commonly includ- 
ed in the three hundred and sir pieces of the Chow dynas^ ; but 
we can only date the commencement of that firom the reign of 
Win’s son, king Woo. The composition, or the collection at 
least, of moat of the Odes relating to Wan and his affairs, is at- 
tributed to his son Tan, the duke of Chow, and must be referred 
to the reigns of kings Woo and Ch^ing „ 1,121 — 1,076. 

These pieces embrace — 

In Part I., all the 11 pieces of Book L: — the Kwan Uteu, the 
Koh, <‘o», the Keaen urh, the Kew mtih, the Chungsze, the 7*0011 
yaoa, the Too tseu, the Fow e, the Han Icwang, the Joo fun, and 
the Lin che che; and 12, or perhaps 13 pieces, of Book II.: — the 
Ti'eoh ch'aou, the Ts‘ae fan, the Ts'aou ch''ung, the 1’s‘ac pin, the 
Hang loo, the Kaou yang, the Yin h'e luy, the P'eaou yew met, the 
Seaou siitg, the Yay yew sze keun, the Keang yew sze and the liow 
ya, with perhaps also the Kan l‘ang (V.) 

In Part II., 8 pieces of Book I.: — the Luh ming, the Sze mow, 
the Hwang-hwang chay hwa, the Fah muh, the 7*een paoit, the Te'ao 
we, the Gh'uh keu, and the Te loo. 

In Part HI., 3 pieces of Book I.: — ^the Yih p’oh, the Han luh, 
and the Idng t‘ae. 

III. Belonging to the Chow dtnastt. 

[i.] Of the time of King Woo „ 1,121 — 1,115. 

In all 8 or 9 pieces, viz. — 

In Part I., Book II., the Hope wung e, and perhaps the Kan fang; 

In Part 11., the Nan kae of Book L; the Pih hwa, the Hwa thoo, 
and the Yu le, of Book 11., though the date of these pieces is not 
certain ; 

In Part III., the Meen, the Sze chae, and the Hwang e, — all in Book I. 

[ii.] Of the time of King Chfiug „ 1,114 — 1,076. 

In all 60 pieces, viz. — 
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In Part I., al) the seven pieces of Book XV., the T^Hh yueh, the 
Oh'e-heaou, the Tung ahan, the P‘ofoo, the Fah U, the yih, and 
the Lang poh. All these are assigned to the dnke of Chow in the 
reign of Ch'ing. 

In Part n., ten pieces the Chang te, of Book I. ; the Yew Ung, 
the Nan yew hea-yu, the Sung Few, the Nan shan yew r-w, the Ye,w e, 
the Luh eeaou, and the Chan loo, of Book II.; the T-u,ig kung, and 
the Ts‘ing.ta‘ing ehay ngo, of Book III. Of these ten pieces, however, 
Choo He thinics that the date of all but the first is uncertain. 

In Part EH., twelve pieces : — the Wan wang, the Ta ming, the TJea 
woo and the TTan watig yew shing, of Book I.; the Sang min, the 
Hang wet, the Ke Uvy, the Hoo e, the Kea lok, the Kung Levi, the 
Heung ehoh, and the K‘euen o, of Book II. 

In Part IV. thirty..one pieces, viz. — all the pieces of Book I. [i.] ; — 
the Taking meacni, the Wei Teen che ming, the Wei ta'ing, the Leeh wan, 
the Teen taoh, the Haou Teen yew ch,‘ing ming (assigned by Choo He 
to the time of king K'ang), the Go taeang, the She mae (assigned by 
Choo to the time of king Woo), the Chih king (assigned by Choo to 
the time of king Ch‘aon), and the Sze wan; all the pieces of Book 
I. [ii.] ; — the Shin kung, the E he (assigned by Choo to the time of 
king K'ang), the Chin loo, the Fung neen, the Yew koo, the Ta'een, 
the Yung (assigned by Choo to the time of king Woo), the Tsae 
keen, the Yew k‘ih, and the Woo ; and all the pieces of Book I. [iii.]:— 
the Min yu aeaou laze, the Tang loh, the King ehe, the Seaou pe, the 
Taae shoo, the Leang eze, the Sze e, the Cheh, the Hwan, the Lae, and 


the Pan. 

[iv.] Of the time of King B 3E) b.c. 933 — 909. 

Five pieces, all in Part I. Book VIII.: — the Ke ming, the Seuen, 
the Choo, the Tung fang ahejih, and the Tmig fangweming. All these 
are supposed to belong to dnke Gae of Ts'e or his times, but Choo 
He considers their date uncertain. 

[v.] Of the time of king E J) „ 893 — 8 78. 

One piece, the Pih chow of Part I., Book III., assigned to the 
time of duke Khng of Wei ; but Choo He would place it later in the 
time of king P'ing. 

[vi.] Of the time of the above king E or of king Le „ 893 — 841. 

Fonr pieces, all those of Part I., Book XIH , but Choo considers 
them to be of uncertain date : — the Kaou Few, the Soo kwan, the 
Sih yew eh'ang t$‘oo, and the Feifung. 

[vii.] Of the time of king Le 877 — 841. 


In all, eleven pieces, via. — 

Two in Part I., Book XII.. — the Yuen Few, and the Tang man 
ehe fun. Choo considers both these as of uncertain date. 

Four pieces in Part II.: — the Shih yurh che keaou (correctly as- 
signed by Choo to the time of king Tew), and the Tu woo ching (Choo 
Would also assign a later date to thi^, in Book IV.; the Seaou min, 
ftnd the Seaou yuen, both considered by Choo to be of uncertain date. 
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Five pieces ia Part 111. : — ^tlie Min laou, and the Pan, of Book 
n.; the 2'izn^, the FiA (correctly assigned by Choo to the time of 
king PHing), and the San^ yew of Book HI. 

[viii.] Of the period Kung-ho B.C. 

One piece, the Sih Uiih of Part I., Book X., but Choo considers 
the date to be uncertain. 

[ix ] Of the time of king Senen „ 

Twenty-five pieces, viz. — 

In Part I., five pieces : — the Pih chcnjo of Book IV.; the Kent lin 
of Book XI. (according to Choo uncertain) ; and the Sang Mun, the 
Tung mun che Me, and the Tung mun che yang, of Book XII., all 
according to Choo uncertain. 

In Part n., fourteen pieces, viz. — 

In Book in., the Luh yueh, the T«‘ae Jc‘e, the Keu htng, the Kdh 
the Hung yen, the Ti>ig lecum (according to Choo uncertain), the 
Meen thwuy (aoc. to Choo uncertain), and the Hoh ming (acc. to 
Choo uncertain) ; in Book IV., the X'e foo, the Pih keu, the Hwamg 
neaou, the Oo hang k‘e yay, the Sze lean, and the Woo yang, all 
according to Choo of uncertain date. 

In Part m., six pieces, viz. — 

The Yu 71 han, the Sung lecum, the Chinj min, the Han yih, the 
Keang han, and the Chang woo, all in Book III., and all admitted by 
Choo, but the Han yih, of which he considers the date uncertain. 

[x. j Of the time of king Tew „ 

In all forty-two pieces, viz. — 

Of Part II. 40 pieces : — ^in Book IV., the T^eh nan ehan, and the 
Ching yueh (Choo considers the date of this uncertain, but there is 
some internal evidence for its being of the time of king Tew) ; in 
Book V., the Seam pioan, the K'eaou yen, the Ho jin $ze, the Heang 
pih, the Kuh fung, the Huh go, the Ta hmg, and the Sze yueh, the 
date of all of which is with Choo uncertain; ia Book VT., the Pih 
shan, the Woo tseang ta keu, the Seaou ming, the Koo ehung, the 
Ts‘oo ts‘ze, the Sin nan sham, the Foo feen, the Ta t'een, the Chen pe 
Loh e, and the Shang-ehang ehay hwa, of all which Choo denies the 
assigned date, excepting in the case of the Koo ehung; in Book VTI., 
the Sang hoo, the Yuen yang, the Kwei peen, the Keu heah, the TsHny 
ying, the Pin che Uoo yen, the Yu ts'aou, the Ts'ae shuh, the Keoh hung, 
and the Yuh lew, — but of these Choo allows only the Pin che Uoo 
yen to be capable of determinate reference to the time of Tew ; and 
in Book VllI., the Too jin sze, the Ts‘ae luh, the Shoo meaou (refer- 
red by Choo to the time of king Seuen), the Sih sang, the Pih hwa, 
the Meen man, the Hoo yeh, the Ts‘een Iseen che shih, the Peaou che 
hica, and the Ho U^aou pah hwang, but Choo only agrees in assign- 
ing the Pih htoa and the Ho U^aou puh hwang to Tew’s reign. 

In Part m., Book III. two pieces; — the Chen jamg and the 
Shaou min. 

[xi.] Of the time of king P'ing 

In all 28 pieces, viz. — 
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In Part I., 1 in Book m., — the Lvh e; 3 in Book V., — the K'eyah, 
the K'aau pwan, and the Shihjin, bat Choo considers the date of the 
K^aou pwan to be ancertaia ; 6 in Book VI., — ^the Shoo le, the Kean- 
tsze iju yih, the Keian-isze yang-yang, the Yang eke shwuy, the Chung 
kuh yew t'uy, and the Koh luy, of which Choo agrees in the assign- 
ment of one only, the Yang che shwuy; 7 in Book VII., — the Tsze 
e, the Tseang ehung-tsze, the Shuh yu t‘een, the Ta shuh yu t‘een, 
the Kaou k‘ew, the Tsun ta loo, and the Neu yueh he ming, of which 
Choo allows the assignment of the Tsze e, the Shuh yu t'een, and the 
Ta shuh yu t‘een; 7 in Book X., — ^the Shan yew eh'oo, the Yang che 
shtmiy, the Tseaou leaou, the Chow mow, the Te too, the Kaou Verm, 
and the Paou yu, of which Choo agrees in the assignment only of 
the Yang che shwuy and the Tseaou leaou; 4 in Book XI., — ^the Sze 
t‘eeh, the Seaou yung, the Keen kea, and the Chung nan, Choo allow- 
ing only the Seaou Jung. 

[xii.] In the reign of king Ping or king Hwan B.c. 

Seven pieces, all of Part I., Book IX., and all, according to Choo, 
of uncertain date ; — the Koh keru, the Hwun tseu joo, the Yuen yew 
t‘aou, the Chih hoo, the Shih mow che keen, the Fah t‘an, and the 
Shih shoo. 

[xiii.] In the reign of king Hwan „ 

Thirty-two pieces, all of Part I., viz. — 

17 in Book III.: — the Yen yen, the Jih yueh, the Chung fung, the 
Keih koo, the Kae fung, the Heung che, the Faou yew k‘oo yeh, the 
Kuh fung, the Shih we, the Maou Few, the Keen he, the Ts‘euen 
shiouy, the Pih man, the Pih fung, the Tsing nott, the Sin t'ae, and 
the Urh tsze shing chow, of which Choo allows only the date assigned 
to the Yen yen. the Jih yueh, the Chung fung, and the Keih koo; 4 
in Book IV., — the Ts'eang yew tsze, the Keun-tsze keae laou, the Sang 
ehung, and the Shun che pun pun, in regard to all of which but the 
Sang chung Choo coincides ; 5 in Book V. the Mhng, the Chuh kan, 
the Hwan Ian, the Pih he, and the Yew hoo, all aco. to Choo of un- 
certain date ; 3 in Book VI., — the Poo yuen, the 2k‘ae koh, and the 
Ta keu, also of uncertain date with Choo ; 2 in Book VII., — the Yew 
neu t‘ung keru, and the Keen shang, with him uncertain; and 1 in 
Book XH., — ^the Moo man, whoso date Choo in the same way does 
not think can be determined. 

[liv.] Of the time of king Chwang „ 

Fifteen pieces, all in Part I., viz. — 

I in Book VT., — ^the K‘ew chung yew ma, with Choo uncertain ; 8 
in Book VTI., all with Chow uncertain, — the Shan yew foo soo, the 
Poh he, the Keaou ^xmg, the Fvmg, the Tuny man che shen, the Fung 
yu, the Tsze k‘in, and the Yang che shwuy; and 6 in Book V HI., the 
date and occasion of the 2d and 3d of which only are deemed nn- 
certaiu by Chow, — ^the Nan shan, the Foo teen, the Loo ling, the Pe 
how, the Tsae k‘eu, and the E tseag. 

[xv.] Of the time of king Le ( n 

Five pieces, all in Part I., viz. — 
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3 in Book £I all with Uhoo uncertain, — the Ch‘uh k'e tung mun, 
the Yay yew man ts'aoH, and the Tsin wet; 2 in Book X., the date 
assigned to the former of which is admitted by Choo, the Woo e, 
and the Yew te che too. 

[xvi.] Of the time of king Hwny 

Twelve pieces, all in Part I., viz. — 

6 in Book IV., all admitted by Choo, — ^tho Ting che fang ehung, 
the Te tung, the Seang shoo, the Kan maou, and the Tsae eh‘e; 1 in 
Book V., with Choo uncertain, — the Muh kwa; 1 in Book YU., ad- 
mitted by Choo, the Ts‘higjin; 2 in Book X., with Choo nncertain, — 
the Koh sang and the Ts‘ae ling; 2 in Book XII., with Choo tmcer- 
tain, — the Fatig yew ts‘eoh eh‘aou, and the Yueh eh‘uh; and 1 in Book 
XIV., also with Choo uncertain, — the Fow yew. 

[xvii.] Of the time of king Seang 

In aU thirteen pieces, of which 9 are in Part J., viz. — 

I in Book V., admitted by Choo, — the Ho hwang; 6 in Book XL, 
of which Choo admits only the first and fonrth, — the Hwatig neaou, 
the Shin-fung, the Woo e, the Wei yang, and the K'euen yu; 3 in 
Book XrV., of which Choo accepts only the first, — the How-jin, the 
She-kew, and the Hea ts'euen. 

In Part IV., the 4 pieces of Book U., in the occasion assigned for 
the first and last of which Choo agrees, — the Keung, the Yew peih, 
the Ptoanshwuy, and the Pei hung. 

[xviii.] Of the time of king Ting 

Two pieces in Part I., viz. — 

the Choo lin, admitted by Choo, and the Teih p‘o in Book Xll. 

The K‘ang-he editors say 

‘ The dates of the composition of the odes it was found difficult to examine 
thoroughly after the fires of TsTn, and so we find them variously assigned by the 
writers of the Han, T‘ang, and other dynasties. 

‘ But the old Preface made its appearance along with the text of the Poems, and 
Maou, Ch‘iag, and Kiing Ying-tah maintained and defended the dates assigned in 
it, to which there belongs what anthorily may be derived from its antiquity. 

' When Choo He took the She in hand, the text of the poems was considered by 
him to afford the only evidence of their occasion and date, and where &ere was no- 
thing decisiTe in it, and no evidence afforded by other classical Books, he pro- 
nounced these points nncertain ; — thus deciding according to the exercise of his own 
reason on the several pieces. 

‘Gow-yang Sew followed the introductory notices of Ch'ing, but disputed and 
reasoned on the subject at the same time. Hen K‘een, and Lew Kin followed the 
authority of Choo, now and then slightly differing &om him. 

‘In the Ming dynasty appeared the “Old meanings of the text of the She,” 
chronologically arranged by Ho X‘eae, adducing abundance of testimonies, but with 
many erroneous viewa We have in this Work ooUected the old assignments of the 
Pre&ce, supported by Maou, Ch'ing, and H'nng, and given due place to the decisions 

of Choo. The opimons of others we have preserved, but have not entered on any 
discnssion of them.’ 


B.c. 676 — 651. 


660—618. 


„ 605—585. 
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SPECIMENS OF HAN TING’S ILLUSTRA-nONS OF THE SHE. 

1. When TsSng-teze held office in Keu, he received [only] three ping of grain. 
At that time [any amount of] salary was of importance to him, and he thought but 
httle of himself. After his parents were dead, Ts'e would have met him and made 
him its chief minister, and Ts’oo and Tsin would have given him their highest 
honours, [but he declined their proffers]. At that time he wished to maintain the 
dignity of his person, and cared but little for salaiy. With him who keeps his 
precious jewel in his bosom, and allows his State to be led astray, we cannot speak 
of benevolence. With him who is in distress himself and allows his parents also to 
be in straits, we cannot speak of filial duty. He who has to travel far under a 
heavy load rests without careftil selection of the place ; and be whose family is poor, 
and whose parents axe old, accepts service without selecting bis office. Therefore a 
superior man may hurry forward, when an opportunity presents, in a short garment of 
haircloth, under the imgency of necessity. I have said that, when one takes office 
without meeting with the proper time for it, he will discharge its duties, while pressed 
in his <niT»l by his own anxieties, and will fulfil any commission, though his counsels are 
not followed; — all and simply because of poverty. The ode (I. ii. XI. 1,) says: — 

‘ Day and night are we about the prince’s [business] ; 

Our lot is not like theirs.’ 

2. The lady in the loo was engaged to be married, but she had not yet 

gone [from her parents’ house]. While she saw a single thing incomplete, a single 
rule of propriety nncomplied with, she would maintain her purity and the chastity 
of principle, and would rather die than go [to the gentleman’s house]. The superior 
man considered that she possesed the right view of woman’s duty, and therefore 
he exhibited her and handed it down, and set forth her praise in song, to pro- 
vent [men] from urging requirements contrary to right, and [women] from walking 
in the way of defilement. The ode (I. ii. VI. 3) says: 

‘Though you have forced me to trial. 

Still I will not follow you.’ 
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3. Want of virtue proceeding to the neglecting of one’s parents; want of loyalty- 
proceeding to rebellion against one’s rulers ; want of truthfulness proceeding to the 
deceiving of one’s fiiends : — these three extreme cases are visited by sage kings with 
death, and there is no forgiveness for them. The ode (I. iv. VIII. 1) says: — 

‘If a man have no proper demeanour, 

What should he do but die ? ’ 


4. Bong invaded Ch‘in, the west gate of whose capital was injured. The con- 
querors employed some of the people who had surrendered to repair it, and Confu- 
cius passed by, [while they were engaged in the work], -without bowing forward to 
the cross-bar of his carriage. Tsze-knng, who was holding the reins, said, ‘The 
rules require that, when yon pass three men, yon should descend, and to two men 
you should bow forward to the cross-bar of the carriage. Here there is a multitude 
at work repairing the gate; — how is it that yon. Sir, did not bow forward to them ?” 
Confucius replied, ‘ When one’s State is perishing, not to know the danger shows a 
want of wisdom. To know the danger and not to struggle for the State shows a 
want of loyalty To allow it to perish without dying for it shows a want of valour. 
Numerous as the repairers of the gate are, they could not display one of these virtues, 
and therefore I did not bow to them.’ The ode (I. iii. L 4) says : — 

‘My anxious heart is full of trouble. 

And I am hated by the crowd of mean creatures.’ 

A multitude of mean men are not worth showing politeness to ! 

5. King Chwang of Ts’oo returning late one day from his morning audience of 
his ministers, Fan Ke descended from the haU to meet him, and said, ‘ How late you 
are ! Do you not feel hungry and tired ?’ The king replied, ‘ To-day I was listen- 
ing to words of loyalty and worth, and did not think about being hungry or tired.’ 
Fan Ke said. Who was this man of loyalty and worth whom you speak of? A visitor 
from one of the States ? Or an officer of the Middle State ? ’ ‘It was my chief minis- 
ter Shin,’ said the king ; upon which the lady put her hand upon her mouth and 
smiled. ‘What are you smiling at?’ asked the king; and she replied, ‘It has 
been my privilege to wait on your majesty when bathing and washing your head, 
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to liold your napkin and comb, and to arrange your coverlet and mat, for eleven 
years. Yet I have not neglected to send men all about to Leang and Ch‘ing, to 
search for beautiful ladies to present to yon as companions. There are ton of the 
same rank as myself, and two who are more worthy than I. It was not that I did 
not wish to monopolize your favour ; but I did not dare with a selfish desire to keep 
other beauties in the background, and I wished that yon should have many of them 
about you and be happy. Now Shin has been chief minister of Ts'oo for several 
years, and I have not yet heard of his advancing any man of worth, or dismissing 
any of a difierent character; — ^how should he be regarded as loyal and worthy ?’ 

Next morning the king related her words to the chief minister, who immediately 
left his place, and brought forward Snn Shnh-gaou. Sbuh-gaon had the administra- 
tion of Ts ‘00 for only three years, when that State obtained the presidency of all the 
others. The historiographer of it took his pencil, and wrote on his tablets that the 
presidency of Ts ‘00 was due to Fan Ke. 

The words of the ode (I. iv. X. 4), 

‘ The hundred plans yon think of 
Are not equal to the course which I take,’ 

might have been used of Fan Ke. 

6. MSng Shang-keun asked to become a pupil of Min-tsze, and sent a carriage 
to meet [and bring him to his house]. Min-tsze, however, said, ‘In the Le, men are 
required to come to learn (Le Ke, I. i. 12). If one g^t a teacher to go and teach 
him, he will not be able to learn. According to the Le, if I go to teach you, I shall 
not be able to influence you. You may say that, [if I do not go], yon cannot learn ; 
but I say that, [if I do go], I cannot teach with effect.’ Upon this M^ng Shang- 
keun said, ‘ I respectftilly receive your orders.’ Next day he went without his robes 
and begged to receive instruction. The ode (IV. L [iii.] HL) says : — 

‘Let there be daily progress and monthly advance.’ 

7. Although a sword be sharp, without [the frequent use of] the grindstone, it 
will not cut; though a man's natural abilities be excellent, without learning, he will 
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not rise high. The spirits may be good 'and the viands admirable, but, till you taste 
them, you do not know their flavour; principles may be good, but until you have 
learned them, you do not know their value. Hence it is by learning that a man 
knows his deficiencies, and by teaching that he knows his want of thoronghness. 
Let him be ashamed of his deficiencies and exert himself; let him use all helps to 
enlarge his knowledge till he is thorough in it. Looking at the thing in this way, 
we see that- teaching and learning help, one the other, to distinction. Tsze-hea 
having asked about one of the odes, when he was told one thing, he knew a second 
from it, on which Confucius said, ‘ It is Shang who can bring out my meaning. Now 
I can begin to talk about the odes with him (Ana. III. viii.).’ Confiicias distin- 
guished that heroic disciple, and his sagely virtue was complete. The scholar enjoys 
the light of the master and his virtue is displayed. The ode says : — 

‘ Let there be daily progress and monthly advance.’ 

8. Confiicins was looking about in the ancestral temple of Chow, when he came 
upon a vessel [which was hanging] unevenly [in a fi-ame]. He asked the keeper of 
the temple what it was, and was told that it was the vessel of the festive board. ‘I 
have heard,’ said he, ‘ that this vessel topples over when fiill, hangs unevenly when 
empty, and is perfectly straight when half foil ; — is it so?’ ‘It is so,’ replied the 
keeper ; and Confucius then made Tsxe-loo bring water to try it. When filled, it 
toppled over : when half-filled, it hung straight ; when emptied, it fell to one aide. 
Confucius looked surprised, and sighed. ‘ Ah !’ said he, ‘ when was there anytiiing 
or anyone foU that did not topple over ?’ Tsze-loo asked whether there was any 
way to deal with such fulness, and Confooins said, ‘ The way to deal with fulness is 
to repress and diminish it.’ ‘ And is there any way to diminish it ?’ asked the other. 
Confocios said, ‘ When one’s virtue is superabundant, let it be kept with reverence ; 
when one’s lands are extensive, let them be kept with economy ; when one’s place is 
honourable and his emoluments large, let them be kept with humility ; when one’s 
men are numerous and his weapons strong, let them be kept with apprehension ; 
when one’s natural abilities are extraordinarily gT^at, let them be kept with stupidi- 
ty ; when one’s acquirements are extensive and his memory great, let them be kept 
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with shallowness. This is what I mean by repressing and diminishing fulness. 
The ode (IV. iii. HI. 3) says : — 

‘ T‘ang was not slow to descend, 

And his wisdom and virtue daily advanced.’ 

9. Keeh made a lake of spirits in which he could sail a boat, while the dregs of 
the grain formed a mound from which one could see to a distance of ten le, and there 
were 3,000 men who came and drank like so many oxen. Kwan Lung-fung came to 
remonstrate with him, saying, ‘ The ancient sovereigns trod the paths of propriety 
and righteousness, loved the people and used their wealth with economy ; and so the 
kingdom was tranquil, and they themselves were long-lived. Now you use your 
wealth as if it were inexhaustible, and you put men to death as if you could not do it 
fast enough; — ^if you do not change, the judgment of Heaven is sure to descend, and 
your min must [shortly] arrive. I pray your Majesty to change.’ With this ho 
stood up, and did not offer the usual homage. Keeh threw him into prison, and then 
put him to death. When superior men heard of it, they said that it was the decree 
of Heaven. 'The ode (11. v. IV. 1) says: — 

‘ The terrors of Heaven are very excessive ; 

But indeed I have committed no offence.’ 

10. 'The four seasons under the sky, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, wind, 
rain, hoarfrost, and dew, all convey lessons of instruction. Where there is clear in- 
telligence in the person, the influence and will.are like those of a Spirit. When what 
is desirable is about to come, the indications of it are sure to precede ; [as when] 
heaven is sending down seasonable rain, the hilla and streams send forth clouds. 'The 
ode (III. iii. V. 1) says ; — 

‘ Grandly lofty are the mountains. 

With their large masses reaching to the heavens. 

From these monntains was sent down a Spirit, 

Who gave birth to the princes of Foo and Shin. 

Foo and Shin, 

Are the support of Chow, 

Screens to all the States, 

Diffusing [their influence] over the four quarters of the kingdom.’ 
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This was the virtne of Wan and Woo. The elevation of the kings who founded 
the three dynasties was preceded by their excellent fame. The ode (IH. iii. VUI. 
6) says ; — 

‘Very intelligent is the son of Heaven ; 

His good fame is without end. 

He shall display his civil virtues, 

Till they permeate all quarters of the kingdom.’ 

This was the virtne of king T‘ae. 

11. King Senen of Ta‘e said to T‘een Kwo, ‘ I have heard that the learned enjoin 

mourning for a parent three years ; — which is moat important, the ruler or a parent ? 
Kwo replied, ‘ The ruler, I apprehend, is not so important as a parent ? ’ ‘ How 

then, ’ asked the king angrily, ‘does a man leave his parents to serve his ruler ? ’ 
‘ If it were not for the ruler’s land,’ was the reply, ‘ he would have nowhere to place 
his parents ; nor without the ruler’s pay could he support them ; nor without his 
rank could ho honour and distinguish them. All that is received from the ruler 
is that it may be devoted to our parents ’ The king looked disquieted, and 
gave no reply. The ode (H. i. II. 3) says ; — 

‘The king’s business was not to be slackly performed. 

And I had not leisure to nourish my father.’ 

12. Formerly, when Tsze-han,the minister of Works, was acting as premier in Sung, 
he said to his ruler, ‘ The security or danger of a State, and the order or disorder of the 
people, depend on the doings of the mler. Now rank, emolument, rewards, and gifts, 
are what all men love ; do yon take the management of them. Executions and 
punishments are what the people hate; let me undertake them.’ ‘Good,’ said the 
king ; ‘ I shall receive the praise of the one department^ and you will incur the 
odium of the other. I know that I shall not be laughed at by the other princes.’ 
Hut when it was known in the State tiiat the power of death and punishment was 
entirely in the hands of Tsze-han, the great officers paid their court to him, and the 
people stood in awe of him. Before a round year had expired, Tsze-han proceeded 
to put away his ruler, and monopolize the whole of the government. Therefore 
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Laou-tsze said, ‘Fish ought not to be taken from the deep; the sharp instruments of 
a State should not be given to any one.’ The ode (II. iv. EX, 5) says: — 

‘ Why do yon call us to action, 

Without coming and consulting with ns ?’ 

13. [A part of] mount Leang having fallen down, the marquis of Tsin summon- 
ed the great officer Pih-tsung [to court]. On his way he met a man pushing a barrow 
along, who insisted on keeping the road fronting his inside horses. Pih-tsung made 
the spearman on his right get down to use his whip to the man, who said, ‘ Is it not 
a long journey on which you are hurrying P Is it right for yon to proceed without 
knowing the business ?’ Pih-tsung with joy asked him where he was from ; and 
when the man said he was firom Keang, he further asked him what news he had. 
* Mount Leang has fallen, and the course of the Ho is stopped up. For three days 
its stream has not flowed; and it is on this account that you have been summoned.' 
‘ What is to be done ?’ asked the officer, and the man replied, ‘ The hill is Heaven s, 
and Heaven has made it fall ; the Ho is Heaven’s, and Heaven has stopt its flow — 
what can Pih-tsung do in the case ?’ I’ih-tsnng then privately questioned him, and 
he said, ‘ Ijet the marquis lead forth all his officers ; let them weep over the calamity 
in mourning gskrments ; and thereafter let him offer a sacrifice, and the river will 
resume its flow.’ The man then declined to tell his snmame and name ; and when 
Pih-tsnng arrived at the conrt, and the marquis asked him [what was to be done], 
he replied in the man’s words. On this the marqnis in mourning robes led forth 
all his officers to weep over the calamity, and then ofiered a sacrifice, whereupon the 
river resumed its flow. When the marquis asked Pih-tsung how he knew what was 
to be done, he did not teU that he had learned it from the man with the barrow, bat 
pretended that he knew it of himself. When Confucius heard of the afiair, he said, 

‘ Pih-tsung, we may believe, will have no posterity, stealing in such a way the credit 
that was due to another man.’ The ode (III. iii. III. ?) says . 

‘ Heaven is sending down death and disorder, 

And has put an end to our king.’ 

Another ode (EV. [i.] VII.] says : — 

‘ Revere the majesty of Heaven, 

And thus preserve its favour.’ 


hTi&le wUiTeo^he^n^u.e?SuS meaning of hi. own; buc I cannot make 
any translation out of them to suit his illustrative story ... -t* 
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14. Tsze-loo said, ‘If a man treat me well, I •will also treat -him •well; and if a 
man do not treat me well, 1 will not treat him ■well.’ Tsze-knng' said, ‘ If a man 
treat me well, I ■will also treat him well ; and if a man do not treat me well, I 
will [try to] lead him [to do so], simply condncting him forward, or letting him fall 
back.’ Yen Hwuy said, ‘If a man treat me well, I will also treat him well, 
and if a man do not treat me well, I will still treat him well.’ As each of 
the three had his own view on the subject, they asked the master about it, 
who said, ‘Yew’s words are, those of a barbarian; Ts’se’s those of a fiiend; and 
Hwny’s those of a relative.’ The ode (I. iv. V. 1.) says : — 

‘ 'This man is all -vicious. 

And I regard him as my brother.’ 

15. Duke King of Ts’e went out to shoot birds with an arrow and string at the. 
lake of Ch‘aon-hwa. Yen T5.ng-ts‘eu had charge of the birds [which were caught]) 
and let them all go, upon which the duke was angry, and wanted to pat him to death 
Oan-tsze said, ‘ T5ng-ts‘eu is gniHy of four capital offences ; let me enumerate them’ 
and then execute him.’ The duke assented, and Gan-tsze said, ‘T3ng-t8‘ea had 
charge from you of the birds, and let them go : — this is his first offence. He is 
causing yon for the sake of some birds to kill a man : — this is his second offence. 
He wiU canse the princes throughout the kingdom, when they hear of i-t, to think 
of your lordship as regarding your birds as of more value than your oflScers : — this 
is his third offence. When the son of Heaven hears of it, he will certainly degrade 
and dismiss your lordship, putting our altars in peril, and extinguishing the sacri- 
fices of your ancestral temple ; — this is his fourth offence. With these four offences, 
he ought to be put to death without forgiveness ; allow me to execute the sentence. 
The duke said, ‘Stop. Here I also am in error. I wish yon for me to make a 
respectful apology.’ The ode (I. vii. VX 2) says : — 


‘ It is he in the country who ever holds to the right.’ 
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16. King Chwang of Ts'oo sent a messenger, with a htmdred cattie.s of gold, to 
invite Pih-kwoh to his court. Pih-kwoh said, ‘I have one who attends to the basket 
and broom for me ; let me go in and consult her.’ He then [entered her apartment], 
and said to his wife, ‘ Ta‘oo is wishing me to become its chief minister ; if to-day 
I accept the office, I shall at once have my carriage and four with ranks of attend- 
ants, and my food will be spread before me over a space of ten cubits square ; — 
what do you say to it ?’ His wife replied, ‘Yon have hitherto made your living by 
weaving sandals. You live on congee and wear straw shoes, with none to make 
you afraid or anxious ; — simply because you undertake no responsibilities of manage- 
ment. If now you had your carriage and four, with ranks of attendants, you could 
rest only in a space sufficient for your two knees; and if you had your food spread 
before you over ten cubits square, you could enjoy only one piece of meat. Will it 
be wise for that space for your knees, and the taste of that piece of flesh, to plunge 
yourself into all the anrieties of the kingdom of Ts'oo ?’ Upon this he declined the 
’uvitation, and along with his wife left Ts'oo The ode (I. xii. IV. 3) says ; — 

‘ That admirable, virtuous lady 
Csm respond to you in conversation.’ 


The above sixteen paragraphs, taken very much at random, are sufficient to give 
the reader an idea of Han Ying’s method in his ‘ Illustrations of the She. W^hat- 
ever we may have lost through the perishing of his other works, we have not gained 
anything by the preservation of this, towards the understanding of the odes. The 
editors of the catalogue of the imperial library nnder the present dynasty, in the 
conclusion of their notice of it, quote with approval the judgment of Wang She- 
ohing of the Ming dynasty, that ‘ Han quotes the odes to illustrate his narratives, 
and does not give his narratives to illustrate the meaning of the odes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PROSODY OF THE SHE; THE A>"CIENT PRONUNCIATION 
OF THE CHARACTERS; AND THE POETICAL 
VALUE OF THE ODES- 

APPENDIX: ON THE VARIOUS MEASURES IN WHICH THE 
CHINESE HAVE ATTEMPTED POETRY. 


SECTION I. 


THE PROSODY OF THE SHE. 


1. The reader of the Book of Poetry is at once struck by the 
brevity of the lines, and by the fact that nearly all the pieces in the 
collection are composed in rhyme. Under these two 
heads of the metre and the rhyme may be compre- 
hended nearly all that is necessary to be said on the prosody of the 
She. 


Metre and rhyme 


2. All the earliest attempts of the Chinese at poetical composi- 
tion appear to have been of the same form, — in lines consisting of 
four words, forming, from the nature of the language, four syllables. 

The metre Book of History, II. iv. 11, we have three brief 

snatches of song by Shun and his minister Kaou-yaou, 
which may afford an illustration of this measure; and some of the 
paragraphs in ‘The Songs of the five Sons,’ III. iii., are constructed 
after the same model.* The pieces of ancient songs and odes, ap- 
pended to Chapter I. of these prolegomena, may also be referred to. 
Wherever there is any marked deviation in them from this type, 
the genuineness of the composition, as a relic of antiquity, becomes 
liable to suspicion. 


IK*. with the two rejoinders of Kaou- 
yaou. The marquis D’ Herrey-Saint-Denys, in liis ‘Poesies de 1’ Spoque des Thang,’ Introduc- 
tion, pp. 59, 60, falls into error in saying that it is the particle tsoe which forms the rhyme 
in these triplets. The rhyme is on the penultimate characters. in the first line of the 

second triplet, was anciently pronounced mang. So we find it throughout the She, with one ex- 
ception where it is made to rhyme with ^ . It is to be obserred also that the first line of the 
third triplet consists of 6 characters. 2 See particularly parr. 6,7, and 9. 
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3. But though the line of four words is the normal measure of 
the She, it is by no means invariably adhered to. We have in one 

Irregularities of the metre. according to tlie judgment of several 

scholars, a line of only one word in each of 
its stanzas.3 Lines of two, of three, of five, of six, of seven, and 
even of eight words, occasionally occur.^ When the poet once vio- 
lates the usual law of the metre, he often continues his innovation 
for two or three lines, and then relapses into the ordinary form. 
He is evidently aware of his deviations from that, and the stanzas 
where they occur will be found in general to be symmetrically con- 
structed and balanced. So far as my own perception of melody in 
numbers is concerned, I could wish that the line of four characters 
were more frequently departed from.® 

4. The pieces, as printed, appear divided into stanzas; — and 

The diririon of the odes into) s®, though the Han scholars say 

stanzas; aud its irregularities.) sUch division WaS first made by MaOU 

Chang. He did his work well, guided mainly by the rhyme, and 
by the character of the piece as narrative, allusive, or metaphorical. 
The very few cases in which a different division from bis is now 
followed have been pointed out in the body of the volume. 

In most pieces the stanzas are of uniform length, and are very 
frequently quatrains; but the writers allowed themselves quite as 
much liberty in the length of the stanza as in that of the line. 
Stanzas of two lines are very rare, but I. viii. VIII. is an example of 


3 I. vU. I. The second line in each stsnza, as printed in the body of this volume, consists of 
six characters (fftt ^ X &c.). Many scholars make the first word in each of the 

three lines J§) to stand as a line by itself, but it seems to me that one character can 

hardly sustwn the place of a whole line. The ode in question, it may be observed, is generally 
irregular in its construction. The Ist and 3d lines in each quatrain consist of 5 characters ; the 
second, as I have printed it. contains 6, and the 4th, 7. 4 Lines of two characters occur in 

the first three stanzas of II. ii. III., and iv. I.; and in TV. i. [i.J IH. Lines of three characters 
occur in I. i. V., consisting of three quatnuns, where all the lines are thus formed, but the third; 
in I. iii. XUI, and in IV. ii. II. Five characters occur in the 2d and 3d stanzas of I. ii. VI., and 
in both stanzas of L iii. XI. Six characters occur in I. i. IH., stt. 2, 3, 1. 3, and in the last lines 
of all the stanzas of II. ii. V.; seven in I. ix. IV., stt. 1, 2, 3, 1. 3; and eight in II. iv. IX. 8, 1. 8. 

5 Take for instance stanzas 1 — 3 of II. ii. HI . : — 
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or stanzas 1 and 2 of TV. ii. U.: — 
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an ode made up of them; and in II. ii. III. there are three such 
stanzas following three quatrains. Triplets are also rare; but we 
have odes made up of them, as I. i. XL; ii. V. and XIV.; vi. VIII.; 
and others where triplets are intermixed with stanzas of other 
lengths, as I. ii. VI. and XII.; vii. XIV.; xv. VI. Stanzas of five lines 
are rare, but they do occur, forming the structure of whole odes, as 
I. ii. X. and XL; vii. III., and III. i. X.; and intermixed with others, 
as in II. iv. V. Stanzas of six lines, of eight, of ten, and of twelve 
are frequently met with. II vii. VI. is made up of stanzas of four- 
teen lines each, and in IV. ii. IV. we find stanzas of as many as 
sixteen and seventeen. Stanzas of seven lines, as in 1. ii. III.; iv. L, 
IV. and VL; of nine lines, as in 1. ix. VL, and x. VL; and of eleven 
lines as 1. xv. L, in all the stanzas but one, are all unusual. Gener- 
ally speaking, stanzas with an even number of lines greatly out- 
number those with an odd. 

As instances of odes where stanzas of different lengths are mixed 
together, I may refer to II. iv. V., where we have one of 7 lines, 
four of 5, then one of 7, one of 5, and two of 7; to the 7th ode of 
the same Book, consisting of four stanzas of 8 lines and four of 4; and 
to II. V. VL, where there are three stanzas of 4 lines, then one of 5 , 
one of and one of 6. In 111. i. 11. stanzas of 6 and 8 lines alternate, 
and in HI. ii. Vill. we have first six stanzas of 5 lines, and then 
four of 6. Other arrangements the reader can notice for himself. 
No laws can be laid down upon the subject. — I have drawn no illus- 
trations in this paragraph from the sacrificial odes, which are dis- 
tinguished by various peculiarities of structure, both in regard to 
rhyme and stanzaic arrangement. 

5. The manner in which the rhymes are disposed has received 
much attention from the Chinese themselves. Postponing to the 
The rhjme*; and the) Section any discussion as to the number and 
arraDKemeat of them, j exactness of the rhymes, I will here content my- 
self with a description of the principal rules observed in their 
arrangement, drawing my materials mainly from Eeang Yung’s 
‘ Adjustment of ancient Rhymes.’* 

[L] The first case is that where lines rhyme in succession.^ We 
have an instance of two lines so rhyming in 1. i. 1. 1, 11. 1,2; of 
three lines, in 1. i. II. 3, 11. 2 — 4; of four lines, in 1. i. II. 2, 11.- 1 — 4; 

*• ^ ^ ^ ^ Tnng, atyled Keang Shia tew ^), died, 

the age oi 82, in a.d. 1 762. He w«» a natire of Woo-juaa dept. Hwnjr-cbow, Oan-fawiiy. 
TCaUed 
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of five lines, in I. iv. VI. 1, 11. 3—7; of six lines, in I. v. III. 4, 11. 2 
— 7 ; of seven lines, in I, v. IV. 6, 11. 2 — 8; of eight lines, in I. v. IV. 
1, II. 1 — 8; of nine lines, in III. ii. VI. 1, II. 2 — 10; of ten lines, in II. 
vi. V. 2, 11. 1 — 10; of eleven lines, in IV. iil. II. 11. 12 — 22; and even 
of twelve lines, in IV. ii. IV. 4, 11. 1 — 12. 

[ii.] Where the rhyming lines are interrupted by one or more 
lines intervening which do not rhyme with them.® Thus in I. i. I. 
1, 11. 1, 2, and 4 rhyme, separated by 1. 3, which does not; and in 

I. XV. I. 5, U. 1 — 5 rhyme; 1. 6, not rhyming, intervenes; and the 
rhyme is resumed in 11. 7 — 9. Then come two lines, not rhyming, 
and 1. 13, which closes the stanza, resumes the rhyme again. 

The rhymes are sometimes wide apart, the intervening lines not 
rhyming at all, or rhyming differently together.® E.g.^ in III. iii. 

II. 3, a stanza of eight lines, only 11. 2 and 8 can be said to rhyme, 
though Twan-she makes out an irregular rhyme between 11. 4 and 6. 
In III. ii. I. 3, 11. 2 and 6 rhyme, two of the intervening lines, 3 and 
4 being assonances, and 5 not rhyming at all; and in st. 8, 11. 4 and 
8 rhyme, with intervening lines aU rhyming differently together. 

[iii.] Where the stanza contains only one rhyme, as I. i. I, 1.*® 
Sometimes two stanzas succeed each other, with the same rhyme in 
both, as stt. 7, 8 of II. iii. V., and 3, 4 of III. i. VIII. 

[iv.] Where the stanza contains two or more rhymes,** as I. i. I. 
2; II. vii. VI. 1. 


[v.] Where the different rhymes alternate*®; — with more or less 
regularity or irregularity. In I. i. VII. the stanzas are quatrains 
proper, 11, 1 and 3 rhyming together in each, and also IL 2 and 4. 
In I. ii. VI. 3, containing six lines, II. I and 3 rhyme, and also IL 2 
and 4, whose rhyme is then continued in 11. 5, 6. So in I. ii. X., 
the stanzas of which are of five lines, 11. 1 and 3, rhyme, and then 


n. 2, 4, 5. In I. i. II. 1, 11. 2 and 5 rhyme, and then IL 3, 4, 6 In 

III. iii. VII. 1,,11. 2, 4, 6 rhyme; 11.3 and 5; and then 11. 8, 9, 10, 12. 

[vi.] Where one or more lines at the commencement of the dif- 
ferent stanzas in a piece, or their concluding lines, rhyme with one 
another.** The former case occurs in I. xv. III.: II. vL VIII.: III. 
iii. I. 2-8; the latter, in I. i. XL; ii. XIV.; iv. IV.; vi. III.; vii 
XIII.; xi. X.: III. i. X.: IV. ii. II. But in all these instances we 





10 -^- 
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have the repetition of the whole lines, and not of the rhymes in 

them only. _ 

[vii.] What we call medial rhymes are found occasionally.^^ E. g., 

I. iii. I. 5, 1. 1; IX. 2. 1. 2 (doubtful); XVI. 1, 2, 3, 1. 5; iv. III. 1, 1. 3; 
xiv. II. 4, 11. 1, 2: II. V. VI. 1, 2, 1. 1 : IV. iii. I., 1. 1. Keang gives two 
instances under this case, w'here the members of different lines in the 
same stanza rhyme: — L ii. X., 2, 11. 2, 4, and III. ii. VIII. 9, 11. 5, 6. 

Without specifying any additional characteristics of the rhymes, 
which the minute research of native scholars has pointed out, it is 
to be observed that in all the Parts of the She, there are multitudes 
of lines, sometimes one, and sometimes more, which do not rhyme 
with any others, in the same stanza, while in Part IV., Book I., 
there are at least 8 pieces in which there is no attempt at rhyme at 
all. Even in the 4th and 5th stanzas of III. i. VI., and the 4th 
stanza of iii. XL, it is only by a violent exercise of poetic license 
that we can make out any rhymes. We may consider such disre- 
gard of rhyme as an approach in Chinese to the structure of blank 
verse; but while every other irregularity in the ancient odes has 
met with imitators, I am not aware that this has received any 
favour. So far from the Chinese having any sympathy with Mil- 
ton’s contempt for rhyming as ‘a jingling sound of like endings,’ ‘a 
troublesome bondage,’ they consider rhyme as essential to poetry. 

6. The only other point which it is necessary to consider in this 
section is, whether the rhymes of the She were affected by what 
every Chinese scholar knows as the four tones, and an accurate ac- 
quaintance with which is now essential, not only to the making of 
The relation of the ancient poetry, but even to Speaking SO as to be freely 
and readily understood. And on this subject 
there is considerable difference of opinion between those who have 
most deeply studied it. One of the cases instanced by Keang Yung 
in regard to the rhymes, and which I have not adduced in the preced- 
ing paragraph, is that characters of the same termination rhyme to- 
gether though they may be in different tones;^® and this he endeavours 
to support by reference to more than 200 stanzas where he contends 
that the rhymes are altogether independent of the tones.^® Keang in 

14 16 16. E. g. In I. i. I. 3, it is said that 

(t. 1) and ^ (t. 4) rhyme; in EL 1, 2, 3, ^ (t. 2), ^ (t. 8), ^ (t. 2), and ^ (t. 1) ; in iL 
I. 1, Jg (t. 1) and ^ (t. 3) ; in iv. V. 2, ^ (t. 1), (t. 8), and (t. 4); in U. i. H. 5, 

it (t- 1). (‘- 2.); in in u. L 1, j|- (aU t. 2), and (t 4); in at. 8, (t 8), 

and g t. 4); in st. 5, ^ (M. 1, 2, 3). 
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this view followed KooNing-jin or KooYen-woo (a.d. 1,603 — 1682),^^ 
distinguished by his varied scholarship, and especially by his re- 
searches into the ancient rhymes. In opposition to them, Tw'an 
Mow-t‘ang, or Twan Yuh-tsae (a.d. 1,735 — 1,815),^® contends that 
we ought to acknowledge three tones, the 1st, the 2d, and the 4th, 
in the She. He says: — ‘The tones of characters anciently were 
ditferent from what they are now, just as the ancient rhyming 
endings were different from the present. Examining the compositions 
of the Chow and Ts‘in dynasties, and the earlier portion of the Han, 
we find that there were then the 1st, 2d, and 4th tones, but not the 3d. 
During the dynasties of Wei and Tsin (a.d. 227 — 419), many words 
in the 2d and 4th tones assumed the 3d, and many in the 1st tone 
fell into one or other of the others. In this w^ay there were the four 


tones complete; but in many cases they were different from what 
they had anciently been. Characters formerly of the Ist tone were 
now in one of the others, and many formerly in the 2d and 4th tones 
were now in the 3d. By diligent research the fact and the process 
of the change can be ascertained.’is Admitting, as I believe we 
ought to do, what is here claimed, that the tones of many of the 
characters were different anciently from that they became in the 3d 
and 4th centuries, there is not much difficulty in approximating the 
views of Twan and Koo to each other. The latter says; ‘Although 
the discussion of the four tones arose only when the capital was on the 
left of the Keang [say in our 5th and 6th centuries], yet the poetical 
compositions of the ancients had their characters distinguis e in pro- 
nunciation as slow or rapid, light or heavy, and hence t ose now in 
the even tone rhymed together, as did those in t e ot er ton<«. e 
it was by no means always so. The tones of characters have changed. 
In fact anciently these tones were simply the varmtions of pronuncia- 
tion made by the voice of the singer, now high now low, now 
repressed now put forth. And thus the four tones could be used to 
rhyme together.’^o Three tones existed anciently, according to 
Twan. ‘No,’ says Koo, ‘there were no tones; but only certain 


® S|« f; I M 1 1 g; : 

time of the yariotts dynastiee, which of tteMh and 6th centuries. I hare 

king, or the •oothem capital, dunng tto it, without attempting to make a literal 

transUted the reat of the paaaage according to the aenae oi 
veraion. 


W 5. + 
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differences of pronunciation.’ Both admit that the tonal system was 
not completed before our fifth century; and both agree that the 
tones of characters were liable to change. The difference of opinion 
between them lies more in words than in things. I concur with 
Twan in accepting the existence of three tones during the Chow 
dynasty; and it will be found that the rhymes of the odes, as given 
at the end of each piece, have more than a sufficient amount of 
verisimilitude and consistency. 


SECTION II. 

THE ANCIENT PRONUNCIATION OF THE CHARACTERS, AND THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE BHTMBS IN THE SHE. 

1. After all that has been said in the preceding section on the 
rhymes of the She, the student is soon struck by what he cannot at 
first but regard as the imperfection of many of them. It is evident 
from the structure of an ode that such and such lines were intended 

The actual difflcuit 7 with the rhyme*) rhyme; but he can ID no way make 

in attempting to read the She. f them do SO. Whatever the direct to 

which he may have given his special attention, he sees that either the 
characters were pronounced and toned under the Chow dynasty 
very differently irom the manner in which he has learned to enunciate 
them, or that the writers of the odes were astonishingly indifferent 
to the correctness of their rhymes, and content often with a remote 
approximation to similarity of sound in them. If he have recourse 
to the aid of the rhyming dictionaries which are current throughout 
the empire, and which, though representing an older pronunciation 
than that of the present day, must yet be followed by all poets and 
poetasters, his difficulty is brought before him with increased de- 
finiteness. There is hardly a single ode which will stand the test of 
an examination by the rhyme-and-tone classes in those dictionaries. 
We are come to a subject encompassed with perplexity; but much 
has been done by native scholars to unfold its complications, and to 
enable us to understand how the Chinese spoke and rhymed in the 
remote age of the Chow dynasty. I will endeavour to give a brief 
and clear view of the result of their researches in a few paragraphs, 
following the method of my own mind in its endeavours to grssp 
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the subject, and giving in notes the fuller information which will help 
others to comprehend the processes and acquiesce in the conclusions. 

2. In Choo He’s edition of the She, we have a multitude of notes 
to assist us in reading the text, and making out the rhymes. It is 
always said that such and such a character rhymes with such and 

The »ystem of rhyming the) such another; that is, it is to be read ditferent- 
She by poetical license. i i r- ‘x t ... 

ly from its ordinary pronunciation that it 
may give the necessary rhyme; and all these heeh yun, as they are 
called, are reproduced in the K‘ang-he dictionary.^ This method 
of rhyming the odes was first reduced to a system by Woo Yih, or 
Woo Ts'ae-laou,* a scholar of the Sung dynasty, a little earlier than 
Choo He. He published a Work, which I have not seen, under the 
name of Yun-poo, which we may translate ‘The Rhyme-mender.* 
Mr. Wylie observes upon it, that ‘ it is chiefly valued as being the 
earliest attempt to investigate the theory of the ancient sounds, but 
it is said to be a very faulty production.’® Whatever conclusions 
Woo came to as to the ancient sounds, he appears to have de- 
tennined that, in reading the She, the standard pronunciation of 
his own day was to be adopted, and that, wherever words, evident- 
ly intended to rhyme, yet did not rhyme according to that stan- 
dard, then the pronunciation of one or more of them should be 
changed, and a rhyme effected by heeh yun, or poetical license. 
Unreasonable as this method was, and impracticable in any alpha- 
betic language, practicable only in the ideographic Chinese, it found 
multitudes of admirers and followers. Even Choo He, we have 
seen, adopted it; and Seu Ch‘en of the same dynasty has given it as 
his opinion, that ‘it was not till the Rhyme-mender was published that 
the pieces in the Book of Poetry could be regarded as poems.’* 

But the discrepancy between the rhymes of the She and those 
which had subsequently come to prevail was patent to scholars long 
before the Sung dynasty. Ch‘ing Heuen himself wrote a treatise 
on the subject;® and, all through the time of the Three kingdoms, 
the Tsin, and other dynasties, on to the T‘ang, various writers gave 


Morriwm deflnec the phnue m — ‘two syDsbIee that ihym-;* Medhnnt as — 
‘rhyme;’ and Willianu m — ‘ to rh/nte; haroiotiioai cadence or tone.’ Bntall tbe«e accounts of h 
fail to indicate its most important and frequent siguificauce, that the rhyme is one of an assnmed 
poetical license, where one of the charscters has a pronunciatiuD assigned to it wbicli u does not in 
other circnmataaoea bare. or s see Gener.il Notee 


ou Chinese I.iterature, p. #. 4 K m 0 . a i 
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their views upon it. The conclusion in which they rested seems to 
have been that enunciated by Luh Tih-ming, that ‘the ancient 
rhymes were pliant and flexible, and there was no occasion to make 
any change in them to suit modern pronunciations.’® 

The question has received the most thorough sifting during the 
present dynasty; and Koo Yen-woo, Keang Yung, and Twan Yuh- 
tsae, all mentioned in the preceding section, endeavouring, one 
after another, to exhaust the held, have left little to be gleaned, 
it seems to roe, by future labourers. To prepare the reader to 
appreciate the results at which they have arrived, it will be well to 
set forth, first, the rhyme-system current at the present day, as given 
in the Thesaurus of the K‘ang-he period, and next, the more ex- 
tended system given in the Kwang yun dictionary, and which 
represents the rhymes as they were classified in the T‘ang and Suy 
dynasties. 

3. In the K‘ang-he Thesaurus the rhymes are represented by 

The rhyrae.sy.tem cnr-) characters, DO regard being had to the 
rent at the present day. f initial coDsonants of those characters. There are 
15 in the upper first tone, as many in the lower first, 29 in the 
second or ascending tone, SO in the third or departing tone, and 17 
in the 4th, called the entering or retracted tone. Taking the first 
or even tone as the measure of the endings, this system gives us 
only 30; and, if we add to them those of the 4th tone, which we 
must spell differently in English, we obtain 47. But some of those 
endings, as, lor instance the first two, cannot be, and never could have 
been, represented by any but the same letters in English, — which 
would reduce their number; while others, as the sixth and seventh, 
comprehend characters that, as they come upon the ear in conversation 
and recitat ion, can not be represented by the sameletters^ — which would 
increase their number.'^ Altogether, Medhurst makes out, upon 


7 Tbow reprewntatire word, in the ThcMiim. are:— 
of the upper fir.t tone, Jtt|; 

of the lower firrt tone, jSt it’ M’ li* 

of the second tone, 

m m- m m 

of the third tone, gt, ^ ||. jp. 

iti. ^ i«r. m U’ to. id. pg ; 

of the fourth tone, M' PS> Wt’ 
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this system, 55 finals, or rhyming terminations; and as he makes the 
initials or consonantal beginnings in the language to amount to 20 
and a mute, — say 21, we have 21x55=1,155, as a near approxima- 
tion to the number of possible sounds or enunciations in Chi- 
nese, a little more than one fortieth of the number of charac- 
ters of which the language is made up. But the actual number is 
much smaller. Edkins gives the number of syllables, or distinct 
sounds in the Mandarin dialect, as 522, adding that in the sylla- 
bic dictionary of Morrison there are only 411. He says that if 
we were to accept the final in, and certain soft initials, which were 
still in existence under the Mongolian dynasty (a.d. 1,280 — 1,367), 
there would be at least 700 syllables.® Williams states that the 
possible sounds in the Canton dialect which could be represented by 
Roman letters would be 1,229, while the actual number of syllables 
is only 707.* It is always to be borne in mind that the rhyming 
endings, according to the present rtdes of Chinese poetry, are much 
fewer than the terminations diversified by the tones. 

4. Ascending along the line of centuries from the era of K'ang- 
he to the time of which the pronunciation is given in the Kwang-yun 
dictionary, a period of nearly a thousand years, we find the rhym- 
The ‘"S represented by nearly twice as many 

of the T*«ng dynMty.j characters as in the Thesaurus, or hy 206 in all. 
There are 28 in the upper first tone and 29 in the lower, 55 in the 
second tone, 60 in the third, and 34 in the fourth. To the w^estern 

Comhiniiig theee Into group*, according to the tonee, we obtain:— 

w 

Thia grouping of the character! show* that, though only the dirUion of tbe nrrt tone into an 
Upper and a lower seriet ii expre»»ly mentioned, yet we mS*t*uppo*eacorre»pondingdi!tinclion 
carried into the other tonee. Thu» It i» that we hare about twice as many representatires of the 
character! in the 2d and Sd tone* as of either of the upper or lower seriw of th^ of tbe Uv tone. 

The 4th tone oharaetere are distributed under those of Uie other tonw which end wiUi Mnsonant s. 
Thi» aeem> natural, and one accuitomod to the Canton and other local disjects can hardly suppose 
that it is not the correct arrsngement; yet it was in ssTersl Instances an innovation, considerably 
on in the time of our Christian era. „ . r ^ 

8 Grammar of the Mandarin Dialect, p. 45. 9 Tonic Dictionary, Introduction, p. 28. 

10 The Kwang-yun ( is the oldest of the esleting rhyming dictionaries. It appeared 
curly in the Sung dynasty; but was confessedly based on an older work, which is lost, by Lnh 
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Student of Chinese the earlier system commendLs itself as in some 
respects preferable to the more condensed one of the present day. 
It meets more fully the requirements of the ear in regard to several 
endings which we cannot represent by the same letters in any 
alphabetic language. On the other hand, however, it multiplies in 
several instances endings which we cannot in any way represent but 
by the same letters. For instance, the first two endings in the 


Fah-yen, a scholar of the Suy dynasty, who had employed the 206 representatire characters. 
They are; — 

*■ ^ m -a- % 8&' «• A *• ® 

H' ns. *. sf. *• UK. 7c- j*. «. % m SM. aj> 

.nh. m,. ;jt, {(1). n, :S;. S S'. St. ® 

w- B s. a. m m. «■ m a. i®. * » is. a- 

01 lb. »c.d ion., fg. Ift, .g-, Xt, H. H, 

«■ f . m m- IE. -a. m- m- s-m-m. m. 'h st 

S’ 1' S' i' ®' *’ * 

e * r » ii 

§ a. «. Sf.'is’ 

2.1. *■ »• «■ t» a. A- M- jfe. 5s. 

«■ f ■ m m 0. fs. PS- m- «■ » » ■&. & *. »&■ # 

Uroupin? these characters, accordinfi to the tones, we obtain: — 

=? «.*.«! « ■. ffl.» i!r.| 

Sg.#.5i 



i' S’. ‘ » i®- ® ‘ »■ ai. tti ff . ^ 

lit 

B'3‘ 

m 1' ® 1 i' f *• '•S' «- i’ i’ I®’ 
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Thesaurus, to which I referred in the last paragraph, are expanded 
by it into three, and illustrated by characters pronounced tunq, tvnq, 
and cliung. The ending is ung. Edkins, indeed, is of oftinion that 
there was a difference anciently in the three sounds, and he re- 
presents them by eng, ang, and ong.^^ But in tiie really ancient 
times, when the odes of the She were made, there was no such differ- 
ence, and certainly there is none appreciable tiow by any ear that 
is not of the most exquisite delicacy. Even Chinese writers of the 
highest authority say in reference to thetn that ‘ the pronunciation 
is the same but the rhyme different.’*^ 1 will oidy further say on 
this point, that the manner in which the rhyming dictionaries were 
constructed, after the introduction from India of the system of syllab- 
ic spelling, by means of the four tones and seven notes of music, 
has never yet been fully elucidated b}' any foreigner. Nothing satis- 
factory, so far as I know, has been done to complete what Morrison 
said upon the subject in the Introduction to his dictionary. 

5. The reader will, no donbt, now be surprised when he is told 
that the result of the investigations of Koo Yen-w oo, Kiiang Yung, 
and Twan Yuh-tsae has been to reduce the rhymes of the She to 
, ,, fewer than twenty terminations. Koo, in- 
»t the present d»y. /deed, allows no more than ten,'® insistiiif?' 

on characters of the same ending, whatever be their tones, 
rhyming w'ith one another. Keang, following Koo. in his view 
about the tones, yet etdarges his termir.ations to thirteen. Twan 
Y uli-tsae makes altogether seventeen; but as he contends for the exist- 


11 Gramnuir of tli« Mandarin Dialect, p. 75. 


12 Th.i, Koa Teu--oo (Aife. W 

II a w. ^ S' 3 6ft It' » <t' * li' .W' St 

lit JK uT Ifl dtt 13 Koo’a system classifies ilierliyme-cEsfacter* 

J.., % us- "&• 

S' *. ^ 

1, |»@ ; 4‘''. X' ^ w w . 


oi' ib it- » a- S'; 


[; 7th, 


J, StV^ % 9th, M 5’ 

Kl- & S- M- tiS' ** Termination 1, same Koo'.; 2, 

SI- Z’ &- # ^ #• ^ ■"'"I!.* Koo’., omitting 

*. % 4. m- W’ 1^’ ^ 

fill. m M- 

as Koo't 7tti; 9, tame as Koo’s 8th; 10, same as Koi,a 9ih; H, /{^, , 

12, 13, ^ J^- Z- 
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ence of three tones, and that tone rhymes with tone, we may allow 
3X8-f-2X9=24-}-18=42, as the extreme number of rhyming end- 
ings ancientlymade use of by the Chii»ese, while the difierence between 
the enunciation of characters in the first and second tones could hard- 
ly be appreciable by the ear in singing. Twan’s terminations may be 
approximately represented, in the order in which he gives them, by 
e (our e in wet), and eh for his 3d tone; aou (including eaou); ew, 
and its 3d tone ewh (ew in our new, and ewt in newt are not far 
from them); ow (as in now); u or oo; 8.ng (the a approaches to our 
a \Tifat); im and its 3d tone ip (as in our him and hip); am and its 
3d tone ap (as in our ham and hap); ung (as in our sung); ang (as 
in our rang); ing or eng; in and its 3d tone it (as in our sin and sit; 
un (as in sun); an (as in /an) ; ei and its 3d tone eih (nearly as in scheik); 
e or ee (our long « as in me) and its 3d tone eh; and o (as in go)}^ 

16 Th« Ut termination admitted by Twan Tuh-tsae embraces the characteri classed in the 
Kwang-ynn under the representatives and (t. 1), jJ^ and (t. 2), and (t. 8), 


and 1^^ and (t. 4). Under it moreover are comprehended all characters formed from the 
nhonetics in the following list, which, and in the other terminations, includes some derivatives— 

Ba3± 

-WSSIE 

The 2d termination embraces the characters arranged under ^ (.t. 1), 

/]>, ^ (t. 2), and 3). and those formed from the phonetics — 

The 3d termination embraces the characters arranged under and (t. 1), and 
((.2). and 0 3), and ^ (t d), and thoaa from the pboiietka— ^ 

M 3tt «6 5?^ » a ft: ® S ?f # S tii: fiS # fl * * « 

a « 5 S a s * 1 : fB 0 $ a « Its s- w # « S « S 

The 4th termination embraces the characters arranged under ^ (t. 1)' ^ (t. 2). and 'gjg (t. 
3), and those formed from the phonetics — 
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, ^ ±4 

The 5th termination embraces the characters arranged under j^ . (t. 1), 

j^, (t. 2). (t. 3), and C‘- 4), *nd those formed from the phonetics— 

iffl * # 5S: W Ji if ^ « IS ^ IS « ^ # e * 

)*^ * * * * * Jg «■ iS SS * S » ffl! * 9; 2^ ® 

©® » «Ba«i8j w# I* « IS® g |i ffi « 

ns^'^±^'mw:M^\£■^sAT'±’fim9^m^ 

The 6th termination embraces characters arranged under |^, -^ , (t. 1), 2), 

l!@. (t. 3), and those formed from the phonetics — 

Ttic 7th terminstion embraces characters arranged under (*■ *)> )|x C4-2), 

®)> “*“* *)’ formed from the phonetics—^ ^ ^ 

# 4 ig; ii «»: a H ^ ^ II ¥ i § » ^ * 
JSt » 1® ^ i fi * 3^ i® A tA ^ ^ f W * 

Tlie 8th termination embraces characters arranged under ■fgq>|^i /Ij (*• 0> 

»■ » fe «■ 1& <•■>). ». ffl- fi' « t’ i 

^ (t. 4), apd tlioae formed from the phonetics—^ Jig t^ri ffn 

mr am 

nf- 

The 9ih tenmnation embrace* character* arranged under /3-’ ^ 

(t.2), and i^l^, -3^, K, (t. 3), and tho*e formed from the phonetic8^t|? 

fi M 5lc S; W # I % S IS ^ lA # i(t ® til ^3 IS. S ^rt M 


The 10th termination embraces characters arranged under (t- and;g| 

(t. 3), and thoae formed from the phonetics — lirWEgttttWflSK 

fill 

SAIBSiBilSJiS^iiiiS'^ogRS^MtrJitSftB 

l:IIIS®» 15 «KaE'i»it 9 **»a St 

The Uth termination embraces characters arranged under 

M (t- 2), and m, ah, ® (t.3) and those formed from the phonetiC8-i§|. y 
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«• «. ®- w (> “)• m.' * » »• «. ®. *■ »• (•■ ». % 

^ ^ phonetics—^ fpt W S 

filii ss A <it' * a m ffi » ® s s © *<t -» I * gj 1 if ¥ 

i * !& j£ ® E « «j a 6» « ^ it f * 9 i 5 f; f 

iBi i 3»: M *1 *9 » ii ss » p 1 M f * n fc im 

^ * jS S E « ) g f f f 

•& « siEBtsE 7C s * e aih a #1 ft *. f M § » S 
* 40 it 15 a « i» A isi ft 1 ® # « 31 S B # « ® 

The 16th termination embraces characters arranged under 

(.t. 3), and Rg, ^ (.»• *). »nd those formed from the phonetics— ^ ^ 

w^DtA^jREr 

r « M ® P. ffi a SI ■*• ® s ft ^ » E » t) ^ 
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Even if we accept these approximations to the ancient rhyming 
endings of Chinese poetry, we shall still find it extremely difficult 
to read the odes of the She, as they were no doubt read when they 
were written; and to enable the student to do so, he- would have to 
unlearn the names of the characters which he has already learned 
with a great amount of labour, and acquire a set of names which 
would make him unintelligible to the people and scholars of the 
present day, thus encountering a toil and expending an amount of 
time for which there would be no adequate return. All that we can 
do, is to read the odes as they are now read throughout the nation, 
making them rhyme imperfectly and often not at all; to be prepared 
at the same time to maintain that, when they were wi-itten, they 
did come trippingly off the tongue in good rhyme; and then to 
refer, in proof of our assertion, to tiie researches of Twan Yuh-tsae. 

6. But it is not merely as thus satisfying the cravings of a his- 
torical curiosity that those researches are valuable; — they bring 

General Talne of the^ before US how it was that rhyme arose in Chinese 
dwit ril'yme-syatem?'’ ) Composition at all, and they carry, in their esta- 
blishment of that fact, a striking evidence of their own correct- 
ness, while showing also how the language has, wdth the progress 
of time and the changes growing up in it, become increasingly 
difficult of acquisition to the people tliemselves and to foreign 
students of it. 

The written language of China was, I believe, in its first begin- 
nings pictorial, the characters being rude figures of the objects 
which they were intended to represent. This is a thing suffi- 
ciently known; and sufficient illustrations of it are to be found in 
nearly every book which has been w'ritten on the Chinese lan- 
guage. 

But there were limits, evidently narrow limits, to this process of 
representing by pictorial signs the subjects of human thought. 
The chai*acter8 speaking to the eye, though their form is now so 


Th« ixth tennination embraces characters arranged under 
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changed that their original nature cannot be discerned, were never 
more than a few hundred; and most of them are retained in what 
are generally called radicals, under one or other of which all the 
other cliaracters of the language are arranged in the K‘ang-he diction- 
ary. To meet the requirements of thought and composition, the 
device was fallen on of forming characters that should be phonetic or 
representative of sounds, — that should be so, not as etnbodying in 
their form the elements of the compound sound as in an alphabetic lan- 
guage, but wliich should be understood and treasured in the memory 
as indicative each of its particular sound, whether that was of a single 
vowel, a dipthong, a triphthong, or a vowel and consonajit together. 
Several of tiie radicals were set apart for this object; other phonetics 
had their own individual meaning as ideographs; and some hardly 
seem to have served any purpose but that of phonetics. By the com- 
bination of them with the radicals, the number of ideographs became 
capable of indefinite multiplication. In fact, the great body of the 
characters in the language is formed by the union of a radical and a 
phonetic, the former element giving for the most part some general 
intimation of the meaning, and the latter of the sound. As Twan 
Yuh-tsae says, ‘In defining dictionaries, the meaning is the principal 
thing, — the warp, with the sound as the Avoof; in rhyming diction- 
aries, the sound is the warp, and the meaning is the woof.’^® Thus in 
the Shiooh-wdn, as it came from Heu Shin, about a.d. 100, after the 
lexical definition of the meaning, it is generally added, ‘ Formed 
from such a radical, taking its sound from such and such a phonet- 
ic.’*^ The spelling by means of an initial and final is an addition 
by the Sung editor. 

It Avas by means of these phonetic characters that rhyme became 
possible in Chinese writings. And Ave may assume it as self-evident, 
that a phonetic on its first formation had only one sound and one tone; 
for if it had had many sounds and tones it would have ceased to be 
a phonetic. Much of this happy simplicity continued well on into 
the Han dynasty. But later on Ave find characters into which the 
same phonetic enters quite variously pronounced, though some one 


16 See the ' 








^ _ ... . - ^ »<:■ 
fln s Wr Cattery haa called attention to thig characteristic of the Shuroh. 

uSn in his Si/sUma Phonetiaim, p. 16. Twan Y uh-t»ae does the same in the paragraph just quoted, 
adding that there must have been similar dictionaries during the dynasties of Shang aud Chow, 
which are long lost. It may be doubted if such dictionaries ever existed. 
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or more of them will generally be found to retain theoriginal sound.'* 
How it was that phonetics came in process of time to assume several 
different pronunciations or sounds, some of them widely diverse 
from the original sound each was intended to suggest, is an 
ini[uiry that has considerable attractions for the minute philologist. 
The facts of change may be collected and the dates approximated 
to, while the cause was more subtle and is difficult to ascertain; but 
it would be foreign to my present purpose to enter on so wide a ques- 
tion. What has been stated affords to my own mind an account 
of the peculiarities of the rhymes of the She entirely satisfactory. 
We are placed by them near to the fountain-head of the Chinese lan- 
guage. We are shown it in its first appearances; and the one point 
of the phonetic liaving been made to represent only one sound 
sufficiently vindicates and establishes the system of the modem re- 
searches into the ancient rht ines. 

Before leaving the subject of the present section, I will venture to 
state my own opinion that the nature of the Chinese language is even 
at the bestill-adapte<l in one important respect for the purpose of 
agreeable rhyme. It does not admit the variety that is found in an 
alphabetical language, and which is to us one of the charms of poetical 
composition. The single rhyming endings in English are 360; and if 
we add to them what are called double and trijde rhymes, where the 
accent falls on the penultimate and antepenultimate syllables, they 
cannot come short of 400. In Cliinese on the other liand the rhyming 
endings are very few, and though there may be a great number 
of words to any one ending, yet, tlirough the comparative fewness 
of the initial consonants, many rhymes are to a foreign ear 
merely assonances, and the effect is that ot a prolonged monotony. 
This defect, inherent in the nature ot the Chinese language, lias 
been aggravated by the course w'hich poetry has taken for more 
than a thousand years. In the She we find characters rhyming with 
one another in the different tones, and changes of rhyme in the same 
piece, and even in the same stanza; but since the era of the Tang 
dynasty, it has been established that the rhyme in a poem must 
always fall on a charactei in the even tone, and the liberty of tlie 

18 Twan mstances which originally was sounded mi, but is now esUed mo.c, and classed 
under J|[, with and other derivatives, while ^ and others are classed under 

and sounded mei ; ^i originally sounded ml, some of whose derivatives are sounded mei, 
one at least min, and several moiv. 
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writer is farther cramped by the method of alternating in all the 
lines, according to certain rules, the even and deflected tones. It is 
in consequence of this that poetical compositions now are necessarily 
constrained and brief, and we never meet with the freedom and 
seldom with the length which we find in the Book of Poetry. 
Some Christian Chinese of genius, addressing himself to the work of 
a hymnologist, and breaking down, not rashly but wisely, all re- 
strictions, may yet do more to develope the capabilities of his 
language for the purpose of poetry than has been hitherto accom- 
plished. 


SECTION III. 

THE POETICAL VALUE; AND CERTAIN PECDLIABmES OF COM- 
POSITION IN THE ODES OF THE BOOK OF POETKT. 

1. My object in translating the Book of Poetry as a portion of 
the Chinese classics does not require that I should attempt any 
estimate of the poetical value of the pieces of which it is composed; 

Poetical Taiue of the odes, and 1 touch upoii the subject Only in a slight 
and cursory manner. The Roman Catholic missionaries, who were 
the first to introduce the knowledge of Chinese literature into Europe, 
expressed themselves with astonishing audacity on the merit of the 
odes. In the treatise on the antiquity of the Chinese with which 
the Memoires concemant les Chinois' commence, it is said: — ‘The 
poetry of the She king is so beautiful and harinonioui^ the 
lovely and sublime tone of antiquity rules in it so continually, its 
pictures of manners are so naive and minute, that all these charac- 
teristics give sufficient attestation of its authenticity. The less can 
this be held in doubt that in the following ages we find no- 
thing, I will not say equal to these ancient odes, but nothing 
worthy to be compared with them. We are not sufficient connois- 
seurs to pronounce between the She-king on the one side and 
Pindar and Homer on the other; but we are not afraid to say that 
it yields only to the Psalms of David in speaking of the Divinity, of 
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Providence, of virtue, Ac., with a magnihcence of expressions and 
an elevation of ideas which make the passions cold with terror, 
ravish the spirit, and draw the soul from the sphere of the senses.’ 

Such language is absurdly extravagant, and we are tempted to 
doubt whether the writer who used it could have bad much ao 
quaintance with the poems which he belauds. And yet it would be 
wrong to go to the other extreme, and deny to them a very consider- 
able degree of poetical merit. It is true that many of titem, as Sir 
John Davis has said, ‘ do not rise above the most primitive simplicity,’ 
and that the principal interest which the collection possesses arises 
from its pictures of manners, yet there are not a few pieces which 
may be read with pleasure from the pathos of their descriptions, 
their expressions of natural feeling, and the boldness and frequency 
of their figures. 

The comparison of them to the Psalms of David is peculiarly un- 
fortunate. God often appears in them, indeed, the righteous and 
sovereign lord of Providence; but the writers never make Him their 
theme for what He is in himself, and do not rise to the distinct 
conception of Him as “ over all,” China and other nations, “ blessed 
for ever,” to be approached by the meanest as well as the highest. 

2. Sir John Davis contends that ‘verse must be the shape into 
which Chinese, as well as other poetry, must be converted in order 

0 I.. . 1 , to do it mere justice,’* adding that in his own 

tr*n*uted in rene? > treatise on the Poetry of the Cliinese, while giv- 
ing now a prose transUuion., now a faithful metrical version, and 
anon an avowed paraphrase, he has deferred more than his own 
judgment and inclinations approved to the prejudices of those who 
are partial to the literal side of the question. It may be granted 
that verse is the proper form in which to translate verse; but the 
Versifier must have a sufficient understanding of the original before 
he can do justice to it, and avoid imposing upon his reader. Sir 
John has rendered in verse two of the odes of the She. Of the 
former of them, where the meaning of the ode is entirely misappre- 
hended, I have spoken in a note appended to it (p. 21). The 
second is given with more success; but not in what I can regard as 
‘ a faithful metrical version.’ He observes that the style and lan- 
guage of the odes, without the minute commentary which accom- 
panies them, would not always be intelligible at the present day. 

1 The Poetry of the Chine*# (London, 1870), p. 34. 
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But the earliest commentary on the odes is modern as compared 
with their antiquity, and what, it is to be presumed, he calls the 
minute commentary often differs from it toto ccbIo. Every critic of 
eminence, indeed, has his own to-say on whole odes and particular 
stanzas and lines. I have not delivered myself to any commentary. 
Where the lines are now and then all but unintelligible, we may 
suspect some error in the text; — no commentary will be found to 
throw any satisfactory light upon them. But upon the whole, the 
Book of Poetry is easier to construe than the Book of History; — it is 
much easier than the poetry of the T‘ang and subsequent dynasties. 

My object has been to give a version of the text which should 
represent the meaning of the original, without addition or para- 
phrase, as nearly as I could attain to it. The collection as a whole 
is not worth the trouble of versifying. But with my labours before 
him, any one who is willing to undertake the labour may present 
the pieces in ‘ a faithful metrical version.’ My own opinion inclines 
in favour of such a version being as nearly literal as possible. In 
Bunsen’s ‘God in History,’ Book HI., chap. V., poetical versions are 
given of several passages from the She, which that various writer 
calls ‘The Book of Sacred songs.’ Versified, first in German, from 
the Latin translation of Lacharme, and again from the German version 
in English, if the odes from which they are taken were not pointed 
out in the foot-notes, it would be difficult, even for one so familiar 
with the Chinese text as myself, to tell what the originals of them 
were. Such productions are valueless, either as indications of the 
poetical merit of the odes, or of the sentiments expressed in them. 

3. Nothing could be more simple than the bulk of the odes in the 
first Part. A piece frequently conveys only one idea, which is re- 
pocuiiarities in tiiei Plated in the several stanzas with little change in 
•tructure of the ode«.f language. The Writer wishes to prolong his 
ditty, and he effects his purpose by the substitution of a fresh 
rhyme, after which the preceding stanza reappears with no other 
change than is rendered necessary by the new term. An amusing 
instance is pointed out in the 3d ode of Book XIV., where the poet 
is reduced, by the necessities of his rhyme, to say that the young of 
the turtle dove are seven in number. 

Some of the pieces in Parts II. and III. are marked by the same 
characteristics as those of the Fung , — the repetition of whole lines 
and more, merely varied by a change in the rhyme. This peculiarity 
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belongs especially to what are called the allusive pieces. Many odes 
in these Parts, however, are of a higher order, and furnish the best 
examples of Chinese poetical ability. The 1st ode of Part HI., 
Book I., is remarkable as constructed in the same way as the 121 st 
and other step Psalms, as they have been called, the concluding line 
of one stanza generally forming the commencing one of the next. 
In some other odes there is an approximation to the same thing. 

Throughout the Book, the occurrence of particles which we can- 
not translate, and the use of which seems mainly to be to complete 
the length of the line; the employment of onomatopoetic binomials; 
the vivid descriptive force of the same character redoubled, or of 
two characters of cognate meaning together; and the accomplish- 
ment of the same purpose by the pronouns ^ and as pointed 
out in the notes and in Index III., are peculiarities attention to 
which will help the student in apprehending the meaiiing, and ap- 
preciating the beauty of the composition. 


APPENDIX. 


ON THE VABIOTTS FORMS IN WHICH POETRY HAS BEEN 
WRITTEN AMONG THE CHINESE. 


1. lanes of fi>ar words, with a more or less regnlar observance of mle, is, wo 
hare seen, the ammal measure of the ancient odes in the Book of Poetry. I have 
repeatedly also my opinion that the rules now acknowledged for poetical 

eompontion are of a nature to cripple the genius of the writer. A sketch therefore, 
in as brief compass as posable, of the various measures in whkh Chinese p^ have 
given espression to their thoughts^ and of the laws which the code of poetical criti- 
cism now requires them to oboerve, will form an ^ipropriate appendix to the pre- 
ceding diapt^r, and may lead to the feller treatment of an interesting subject which 
fea not yet received from Sinolognes the attention wbidi it deserves. My materials 
will be drawn mainly from the Works of Chaon Tib (referred to on p. 3 of these 
proleg.), chapter xziii., and fiwm a monograph by Wang Taon. 
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2. While lines of four characters are the mle ia the pieces of &e She, I have 
shown how lines of other lengths, from two characters or sjllables up to eight, are in- 
terspersed in them. In all these, and still more extensive measures, whole pieces 
have at different times been attempted. 

First, as a specimen of a piece in lines of two characters, there may he gfiven the 
following on the Posterior Han dynasty by Tu Pih-sXng or To 

Tseih (J^ ^ of the Tnen dynasty : — 

H® 

SS' 

it-ii 

Iflijc 



* 


It may be rendered in English thns : — 


The royal carriage 
Thrice riiited 
The lowly cot. 

The fate of Han 

Was irreversible, 

riiike] the evening sun, 

fading from! the mulberries end elms. 

By the deep ford, 

8oathwardt he crossed the Leo; 

By a great effo^ 

He took Shah in the west. 

And strongly withstood 
Woo in the east. 

Admirable 


Was Chow Tn, 

With skilful achemea I 
dJas for 
Kwan yn. 

Who met hia death! 

The course of Heaven 

la now favourable, now opposed. 

The course of events 

la now prosperous, now advwse. 

Let me ask you 

What is best. 

Early sing— 

I wiU retire. 


Ihe stadent who is acquainted with the romance of the 'Phree Kingdoms will 
have no difficulty in understanding the historical adlusions in these lines. Ths 
whole may be considered as an advice not to place one’s-sel^ as Mencius says, under 
a tottering wall, — not to try to maintain a doomed cause. 

Second, of a piece in lines of three characters, rhyming, though not all rhyming 
together as in the above piece, I give the following specimen from the Books of the 
first Han dynasty ( if§. ^ ^ , — one of 19 compositionB made in the reign 

of the emperor Woo, and snng by young musicians, male and female, ia Uta night 
tiaie, at the border sacrifice to Heaven and Earth : — 


B' mws- Amm- m 

zn- mzm- 

«■ mnist- 

mz^' wsiiit' Aexm’ t&nfS' szm s 

mm nmu ms.^ 

M. 

i&mt Mi»m » 

=si» mm» am 

«. itsf. »»i»- 

I venture the fitUowing version of it : — 
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Haring choaen this aeasonabls daj. 
Here we are expecting. 

We bum the fat and the aonthemwood, 
Whoae amoke apeeada all around. 

The nine hearena are opened. 

Lol the flaga of the Power, 

Sending down hia farour. 

Blearing, great and admirable, 
liol the chariot of the Power, 

Amidat the dark clonda. 

Drawn bjr flying dragona. 

With many feathered atreamera. 

Lo! the Power deacenda. 

As if riding on the wind; 

On the left an axnre dra{p>n. 

On the right a white tiger. 

Lo! the Power is coming. 

With myaterkiaa rigidity. 

Before him the rain, 
la faat distributed. 

Lo! the Power is arrired. 

Bright amid the darkness. 

Filling os with amaaemmit, 
leaking our hearts to qustke. 


Iiot the Power is seated. 

And our mn^ strikes up. 

To rejoice him tiil dawn. 

To make him well pleased. 

With die rictim and his budding homs^ 
With the Teasels of fragrant millet. 

With the rase of cinnamon spirits. 

We welcome all hia attendants. 

The Power is pleased to remain. 

And we sing to the music of all the seaaona 
Look here, all. 

And obaerre the gemmeona halt 
The ladies in thdr beauty. 

With wonderful attraction, 

Lorely as the flowering rush, 

Karkdi the beholders; — 

In their rari^ated dresses. 

As from out a mist, 

Ganzy and light. 

With their pendants of pearls and gems; 
The Beauty of tlie night interspersed. 

And the elm and the fm. 

With qoiet compaeuie. 

We oAt the enp of welcome. 


It trill be seen how in this piece words in the other tones, as well as in the first, 
rhyme with one another jnst as in the She. Bnt this measore of three words ean 
hardly be said to have been cnltivated in later fimee, fltongh mention is made of a 
Kin Ghih (|^ ^ of the Ming dynasty, who wrote a thonsand pieoea in it. 

Third, of the measure of four mnds, so abundant in the She, it is not necessary 
te give any specimen. It continnad a ^rourite form down to the T'aag dynasiy, 
after which it fell into disose, ihoagh fogitire piecee by &mons names may stOi be 
called. 

Fourth, the measure of fire words for whole piecee took its rise, like that of tiuee^ 
in the Han dynasty under the emperor Woo. The 29th Book of the Wo e sswsw 
SI • Wylie’s Notes on Chinese literatnre, p. 192) commences with a ooUeo- 
tion of ‘ Fifteen pieces of ancient Poetry,* attributed to a Hei Shing 
Woo s time. The first of them is.* — 


frnmnn. 

-» MfSfflfl.* 

^9 Barn »mm 

an. »y-;p«ig. 

On, on; again, on, on; 

Separated am 1 from yon. 

Apart more than ten thousand k. 

We are each at one side of the sky. 

The way ia ragged and long; — 

Shall we erer meet again? 

The northern hone Iotcs the winds of the north ; 

The birds of Tneh nest in the trees of the south. 

Many are the days since we parted; 

My girdle U becoming dwly inw loose. 

Floating clouds darken the white day; 

A wanderer, I do not care to return. 

To think of you makes me old ; 

The yean and months hurry to their end. 

I will dismiss the subieet and say no more, 

Bnt do my beet si a full board. 
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It will be seen that here the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th lines rhyme, and then the 9th, 
10th, 12th, 14th, and 16th ; — after the manner of the She. Chaon Yih says that the 
line of fire ^ords is well adapted to the natnre of the lang^oage, and compares the 
measure to a flower which will necesarily open at the proper time. We shall find it 
still in great esteem, bat subject to mles of which the early writers in it knew no* 
thing. 

Fifth, the measure of six words has never been a favourite, smd has been pro- 
nounced ill-adapted to the genins of the language. One or more lines of this length 
occur occasionally in the She, and in what have been called the Elegies of Ts‘oo 
but the first who composed whole pieces in the measure was a Kuh Tung 
of the Tsfin dynasty, whose works are lost. A few firagments of six- words 
verses are met with in the Books of the Han and succeeding dynasties^ but when 
we come to the dynasty of T‘ang, we find that various writers tried to cultivate the 
measure for short descriptive pieces. The following is by a Wailg Wei, or Wang 
Mo-keeh on the morning : — 


The peach blossom is redder through the rain over-night, 

TTie willow is greener through the mists of the morning. 

The fallen flowers are not yet swept away by the servant; 

The birds sing, and the guest on the hill is still asleep. 

Sixth, the measure of seven words is well adapted to the language, and is that 
which, subject to certain regulations mentioned below, is preferred above all others 
at the present day. Instances of its use occur in the She and the Elegies of Tb‘oo, 
and in the pieces in the appendix to chapter I., so that the critics are in error who at- 
tribnte the origination of the seven-words measure to Pih Leang i^) of the reign 
of Woo in the Han dynasty. The following lines were probably m^e in the Ts'in 
dynasty, though the speaker in them is supposed to be Hwang Go, the mother of the 
mythical Shaon Haon ( 


itit. nwmmmsm 


The clear sky and wide earth a bonndlew prospect give. 

Where change and transformation proceed withont limit. 

Supporting the sky is ocean’s vsst expanse; — 

I will get on a raft, and deftly go to the side of the sun. 

Seventh, the measure of eight words is rarely met with. The Allowing quatrain 
appears as improvised by a Loo K‘eim (jj[ of the 'Tang dynasty at a feast : — 

Good omens are not in the phcsniz and the Fa ; 

But peace comes from your frontier' generals and loyal ministers. 

Only get your offlcers and generals to use all their heart. 

And yon need not spend yonr silks and treasures on your hosts. 

Eighth, longer measures still, of nine, of ten, and of eleven words, are met with 
very occasionally. 

B.g., of nine words : — 
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East night the east wind blew and broke the branches in the forest. 

And tlie boats at the fen? were driren inside the shallows. 

Bat tliis old plain tree, uncared for, slept solitary at the comer of my cold house, 

Its sparse shiidows, now cross, now slant, beating in the dark at the window of my library ; 
Half withered, half alire, the few buds np<m it. 

Inclined to open, yet nut opened, so many fragiant knots. 

A skilful painter would hold his hand from it. 

But I, liking the clear fragrance, take my laugh in these new lines. 

A couplet of Le T‘ae-pih, in ton words : — 

When Hwang-te cast the tripods on mount King, as he melted the vermilion. 

The vermilion became a dragon, and flew up to the abode of great purity. 

A couplet of Too Foo, in eleven words: — 

Wang Eang when dmnk drew out his swonl and hewed the ground, dnging, ‘ Don’t be ssd, 

I can draw forth your talents, now repressed, and sliow their bright and woiidrons power.’ 

These lon^ measnres, I msj observe, are not snitnble to tLe genins of the Chinese 
language. It is true that we have only so many syllables in a line ; bnt then every 
syllable is a w.yrd oomplete, with its meaning entire. Nor is the length of the 
measnre ordinarily eked ont as in English by articles, conjunctions, prepositions or 
any aoxHiary words. A single line of ChioMe cannot sustain the weight of more 
characters than eight. The limit perhaps should be placcd-at seven. 

8. We come now to the more prised forms of vereification, the establishment of 
which is generally dated from the beginning of the T’ang dynasty. But they only 
Moeived then their oomplete development, having been growing up from the 
time that the tonal ^stem and the more exact 'definition of the rhyming endings 
liad been introduced; — that is, all through the many short-lived dynasties which 
succeeded to that of Xsin. 

The measures according to these forms are of five woids 

words C-fc ^ -^) ; and the length of the piece ought not to exceed 16 
hoM. AH the even lines rhyme together, and in the seven-words measnre the 
first line also. The characters in all the lines must be in certain tones, follow- 
ing one another with regolarify according to prescribed roles; bnt the rhyme 
word most sdways be in the even tone. The characters in the two middle couplets, 
moreover, of each eight lines onght to correspond to one another ; — ^nonn with uouii, 
verb with verb, and particle (iucloding prepositions, conjnnctioDS, adverbs, and in- 
terjections} with particle. The system is to be learned from examples better than 
by description. 

Krst, let ns take the measure of five words. 

[i-] When the piece begins with a character in the even tone, the toning of the 
lines is as follows: — 
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E g., we have the following lines from Le T‘ae-pih expressmg hia longing in the 
west for the arrival of his fiiend, a magistrate whose gentle rale he admired, where 
all the characters are toned aoc. to the rale, excepting the first ; and indeed a deflected 
tone at the beginning of the first line, and the even tone at the beginning of tbe 
second are both allowable. 

m mmMn 

The willows on the Kean);, north of Han-yang, 

Eastward for liiiii «ht> conies their branches spresKl. 

On every tree the flowers look like snow ; 

The numerous hanging twigs are silken thread. 

Tiie winds of spring my longing wish declare; 

My inmost thoughts the trees seem to have read. 

To Jiim of inte-like role my thanks I send. 

And wish him on his westward journey aped. 

[ii.] Where the piece begins with a character in one of the deflected tones, the 
toning of tiie lines is as follows ; — 

IKIKIK 

E.g., T‘oo Poo describes the pains of military service in a lime of decay: — 

11*. = 

Shattered the State, the hills and streams remain ; 

The wails by spring are clothed with grass and trees; 

Beturniiig flowers constrain ray gushing tears; 

The bird’s song frightens me, muoming my separation. 

For three months together the beacons have gleamed ; 

A letter from home would be worth ten thousand coins. 

I scratch my bead grown grey, till tlie hair ia short. 

And iu vain should 1 try to use a pin. 

Secondly, let os take the ineaanre of seven words. 

[i.J Where the piece begins with a character in the even tone, the linea are 
toned thus : — 



.t- 


¥¥IKIKIK¥¥’ IK!K¥¥IK}K¥. IKIK¥¥¥ 
IKIK. ¥¥!KIK!K¥¥’ ¥¥IKIK¥¥IK’ IKIK 
¥¥!KIK¥. PilK¥¥¥IKlK- ¥¥IKIKIK¥¥ 

E g., Uag Hwsn one of the T‘ang poets, writes: — 




.8?.^ 35 *.91181 a 


At Icngtii the moon of China doth All this border-land; 

Iu light embracing all beneath the sky has readied I.uiig-t'ow. 

The sluulows liare crossed tlie milky way, and land and sea are still. 

Tlie liglit penetrating tlie emmnipmeiit, as in old times, causes sad thon)itits. 

Wie trumpet sounds to the distaut wanleiis, and tiie solitary beacon is extinguished; 
The geese ilescend on the level sands, and all round is autumn; 

I think of the desolation inr y village garden; — 

Alaa for iiiy young wife going up solitary to the tower! 
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[ii.] Where the piece begins with a character in a deflected tone, the lines are 
toned as follow; — 

¥/A. 

E.g. Fah-chin, a Bnddhist priest of the T‘ang dynasty, writes the following Jines 
on a Mend going from Tan-yang in the interior to a sitnation on the coast: — 

For many yean yoaVe not been to Chong-nan ; 

Changing your pUu^ yon towards Ts^g-chow go. 

Where wind and rain the Tillages make diuk. 

And wares cast np the Eny-flowers on the shore. 

Along the extenstre proep^ spring sUnes bright ; 

At night sad Uioaghta *iiildst the small anchorage grow. 

Not Aere wiR you be left idly to sleep; 

Mneh more the hearenly charge will find yon out. 

4. Strictly' normal pieces of the above standard measures consist, it has been 
stated, of 8 ooiqiletB, but we often find them of a greater length, in which caee they 
are oallad or ‘Prolonged poems in regular measnre.’ The macqniB 

lTHerv^..Siint-^ny8 eaya, ‘Their length consists of twelve linee, snbject to the 
same riiyme, 'which oocors oonseqnently sir times, and is plsuMd always in the seoimd 
verse of eadi distioh (L’art Poetiqne et La Prosodie ohes les Chinois, p. 86.)’ But 
we find them jirolonged indefinitely to varions lengths. B.g^ Maon K'o-ling, at the 
beginning of the present dynasty, gives ns the following piece in 24 lines of seven 
words, -written at file foot of the T^ang-kfinn mountain, as he was ascending the Keang 

(SlSAtrjBtBSUi'Pft)- 


The fianona Too Foo was finsd of heaping np pentameters to the extent of 40, 80, 
and more lines; and in Mie following piece, addressed to two of his finends Ch%Dg 
Shin and Le Ghe^mg, high offiom at ooort, sod relating to scenes and ea^- 
riwmes by the poet in K‘wei^w depfc, 9ie-ch‘nen 

Iv ^ has achieved no fewer than 200 lines, a o ontnn lati ng 100 

rhjuies of the ending ae».— ffl)’ 
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Choo B-tsan of the present dynnsiy, whose name has occurred more than once in 
the notes to these prolegomena, him stmn^ together a single rhyme to the extent 
of 200 times. 

4. As the normal stanxa of eight lines may thus be indefinitely protracted, it is 
also frequently reduced to half the lengfth, and is then called < or 

which we may deBOnunAte ■emi-stftns&s. W6 find this form of ode earlier than theT^n^ 
dynasty. The following lines belong to the period a.d. 5(i0 — 566 : — 

*• 8i«tB?iJa. »9-4-^Ji- k-^ 

be seen that the toning is that of a piece of five words beginning with a deflected 
tone, excepting in the of the 3d line and '*^‘ of the 4th. The following, descriptive 

of a wife lamenting tiie absence of her husband, by Yang Keu-yuen 
of the T'anir dynasty, is resmlarly constructed also in five words, beginning in the 
even tone ^ ^ M 

^JHC — As illnstrative of a setni-stanra in lines of seven words, the 
fellowing quatrain lines by Wang Tae, of the T‘ang dynasty, and descriptive of the 
ways of a lady of the harem seeking to attract the notice of the emperor, may be 

6- It is evident that the tonal rules for these artistically-constructed pieces roust 
sorely embarrass the writer, and even in Le Tae-pib and Too Foo themselves viola- 
tions of them are not nnfroqnent; and the latter morever has many pieces of the meas- 
nre of seven words, composed after the old fashion, without regard^ the toues at all. 
A Hoe with % character not in the proper tone is described as irregnlar. 

Attempts have been made to establish permanent alterations in the arrangement 
of the tones. A Le Shang-yin ^ and others changed the tones of the 
thfrd and fifth characters; and E Shan ^4) of the Yuen dynasty proposed 
to exchange the tones of the 5th and 6th characters. Pieces are sometimes made 
according to these models, hnt they are not prized. 

And not in the tone* of the lines only has there been relaxation. The correspond- 
ency between the parts of speech, so to speak, of the characters in the middle distiches 
has also been occasionally dispensed with. This was never rigorously exactedin the first 
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and last distiches, but for the intermediate two to be without it is a serious blemish. 
Yet Le T‘ae-pih occasionally neg'lected it in the 3d and 4th lines, as in bis ode written 
on his ‘ Thoughts of antiquity when anchored at nig’ht at the foot of New-ehoo hill — 

smm 

»¥ MAr'Wa- wasw)®. 

Chaon Yih mentions also the occnn*ence of two rhymes in the same piece ; but the 
cases which he adduces hardly present different rhyming' endings ; — wo haye only the 
same ending, now in the upper first, and now in the lower first tone, 'variously ar- 
ranged. 

6. Of pieces in measures of unequal length, I may mention one 'variely, where 
lines of three, five, and seven words are used together, Le T‘ae-pih set the example 
of it in the following : -#am. 9inm- 

Antcmn’t winds keenly blow; 

Bright the autumn moon’s glow ; 

The leaves fall, heaps here, scattered thm; 

Tree-perclied cowera still the cold crow. 

1 think of yon; — when shall I see your loved fonnf 
At such s season forth regrets freely flow. 

7. To go into fiirther details on the measures of Chinese poetry would lead on 
to a treatise on the subject In giving the details which I have done, I have had 
two porposes in view. The one bos been to show the missionary that there is 
abundant precedent and scope for the formation of a Christian hymnology in 
Chinese in very 'varied measures. The other has been to provoke some Sinologue 
to undertake the exteiutive treatment of Chinese poetry, which deserves mncb more 
attention than it has yet met with from foreigners. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IHE CHINA OF THE BOOK OF POETRY, CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
TO THE EXTENT OF ITS TEERITOBT, AND ITS POLITICAL 
STATE ; ITS RELIGION ; AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

APPENDIX;— RESEARCHES INTO THE MANNERS OF THE ANCIENT CHI 
NESE, ACCORDING TO THE SUE KING. BY M- EDOUARD BIOT. 

From the Journal Asiatique for November and December , 1843. 


1. A glance at the map prefixed to this chapter will give the 
reader an idea of the extent of the kingdom of Chow, — of China as 

Theterritoo^of theking-> during the period to which the Book of 

dom of Chow. j Poetry belongs. The Caina of the present day» 

what we call China proper, embracing the eighteen provinces, may 
be described in general terms as lying between the 20th and 40th 
degrees of north latitude, and the 100th and 12l8t degrees of east 
longitude, and containing an area of about 1,300,000 square miles. 
The China of the Chow dynasty lay between the 33d and 38th parallels 
of latitude, and the 106th and 119th of longitude. The degrees of 
lon^tude included in it were thus about two thirds of the present; an d 
of the 20 degrees of latitude the territory of Chow embraced no more 
than five. It extended nearly to the limit of the present boundaries 
on the north and west, because, as I pointed out in the prolegomena 
to the Shoo, p. 189, it was from the north, along the course of the 
Yellow river, that the first Chinese settlers had come into the country, 
and it was again from the west of the YeUow river that the chiefs 
of the Chow family and their followers pushed their way to the ejist, 
and took possession of the tracts on both sides of that river, which 
had been occupied, nearly to the sea, by the dynasties of Hea and 
Sliang. The position of the present departmental city of Pm-chow 
in which neighbourhood we find duke Lew with his people emerging 
into notice, in the beginning of the 18th century before our era, is 

given as in lat. 35® 04, and long. 105® 46. 

The She says nothing of the division of the country under the 
Chow dynasty into the nine Choio or provinces, of which we read 
so much in the third Part of the Shoo, in connexion with the 
labours of Yu. Four times in the Books of Chow in the She that 
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famous pereonage is mentioned with honour,’ but the sphere in 
which his action is referred to does not extend beyond the country 
in the neighbourhood of the Ho before it turns to flow to the east, 
where tliere is reason to believe that he did accomplish a most 
meritorious work Twice he is mentioned in the sacrificial odes of 
Shang, and there the predicates of him are on a larger scale, but 
without distinct specification; but T‘ang, the founder of the dynasty, 
is represented as receiving from God the ‘ nine regions,’* and a[>- 
pointed to be a model to the ‘nine circles’^ of the land. These 
nine regions and nine circles were probably the tiine Clioto of the 
Shoo; and though no similar language is found in the Siie resjiect- 
ing the first kings of Chow, their dominion, according to the Official 
book of the dynast}',^ was divided into nine provinces, seven of 
which bear the same names as those in the Shoo. We have no 
Seu-chow, wliich extended along the sea on the east from Ts‘ing- 
chow to the Keang river, and Chinese scholars tell us, contrary to 
tlie eviilence of the She and of the Tso-chuen, tliat it was absorbed 
in the Ta‘ing province of ChoAV. In the same way they say that 
Yu’s Leaiig-chow on the west, extending to his Yung-chow, was 
absorbed in Chow’s Yung. The number of nine provinces was kept 
up by dividing Yu’s K‘e-chow in the north into three; — K e to the 
east. Ping in the west, and Yew in the north and centre. The 
disappearance of Seu and Leang sufficiently shows that the kings of 
Chow had no real sway over the country embraced in them; and 
though the names of Yang and King, extending south from the 
Keang, were retained, it Avas merely a retention of the names, as 
indeed the dominion of China south of the Keang in earlier times 
had never l>een anything but noniinaL The last ode of the She, whicli 
is also the last of (he Sacrificial odes of the Shang dynasty, makes 
mention of the subjugation of the tribes of King, or King-ts‘oo, by 
king Woo-ting (b.c. 1,323 — 1,263); but, as I have shown on that 
ode, its genuineness is open to suspicion. Tlie 9th ode of Book III., 
Part III., relates, in a manner full of military ardour, an expedition 
conducted by king Seiten in person to feduce the States of the 
south to order; but it was all confined to the region of Seu, and in 
that to operations against the barbarous hordes north of the Hwae. 

1 See n. vl. VI. 1 : m. i. X. 5; Hi. VH. 1 : TV', it. IV. 1. 2 IV. Hi. IT. 1 ; V. S. 8 

ly. iii. III. 1. 7 ami IV. 8. 4 Ch. XXXIII. llie namea of Tu’a province* were — 

Wt' ^ W’ M 
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ihe 8th ode of the same Book gives an account of an expedition 
sent by the same king Seuen under an earl of Shaou, to start from 
the point where the Kgang and Han unite, to act against the tribes 
south of the Hwae, between it and the Keang, and to open up the 
country and establish States in it after the model of the king’s own 
State. All this was done * as far as the southern Sea,’ which did 
not extend therefore beyond the mouth of the Keang. Ode 5th, still 
0 the same Book, describes the appointment of an uncle of kin«- 
beuen to be marquis of Shin, and the measures taken to establish 
im there, with his chief town in what is now the department of 
Aan-yang, Ho-nan, as a bulwark against the encroachments of the 
d tribes of the south. Now Seuen was a sovereign of extraor- 
dinay vigour and merit, and is celebrated as having restored the 
kingdom to its widest limits under Woo and ChHng; and after his 
eath the process of decay went on more rapidly and disastrously 
even than it had done during several reigns that preceded his. 
Durmg the period of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, the princes of Ts'oo, Woo, 
and Yueh, to whom belonged Yu's provinces of Yang, King, and 
eang, all claimed the title of king, and aimed at the sovereignty 
o the States of the north, — ^to wrest the sceptre from the kings of 
how. The China of Chow did not extend beyond the limits which 
ave assigned it, and which are indicated by the imperfect oval 
>narked red on the map, hardly reaching half way from tlie Yellow 
fiver to what is now called the Yang-tsze Keang. The country held 
the kings themselves, often styled the royal Stat^ lay along the 
ei and the Ho for about five degrees of longitude, but it was not 
of so great extent from north to south. It was, moreover, being 
Continually encroached upon by the growing States of Ts'oo on the 
south, Ts'in on the west, and Tain on the north, till it was finally 
extinguished by Ts'in, which subdued also all the feudal States, 
cnanged the feudal kingdom into a despotic empire, and extended 
its boundaries to the south far beyond those of any former period. 

2- In the prolegomena to the Shoo, p. 79, I have meutioned the 
extravagant statements of Chinese writers, that at a great durbar 
eld by Yn the feudal princes amounted to 10,000; that, when the 
«hang dynasty superseded the house of Yu, the princes were reduced 
^ about 3,000; and that, when Shang was superseded in its turn by 
they were only 1,773. The absurdity of the lowest of these 
numbers cannot be exposed better than by the fact that the districts 
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into which the empire of the present day, in all its eighteen provinces, 
is divided are not quite 1,300. But in the Book of Poetry, as has 
been pointed out already, we have odes of only about a dozen 
States; and all the States or territorial divisions, mentioned in the 
Ch'un Ts'ew and Tso-chuen, including the outlying regions of Ts‘oo, 
Woo, and Yueh, with appanages in the royal domain, attached 
territories in the larger States, and the barbarous tribes on the east, 
west, north, and south, are only 198 In the ‘Annalistic Tables of 
the successive dynasties,’ published in 1,803, the occurrences in the 
kingdom of Chow, from its commencement in B.c. 1,121 down to 
403, are arranged under thirteen States, and from 402 down to its 
extinction in B.c. 225, under seven States. 

The principal States which come before us in the She are Ts‘in, 

lying west from the royal domain, a considera- 

States mentioned in the She. ° i i 

bie part ot which was granted to u in B.c. 759; 
Tsin having the Ho on the west, and Ijdng to the north of the royal 
domain; then to the east, Wei, on the north of the Ho, and Ch‘ing 
on the south of it, with Heu and Ch in extending south from 
Ch‘ing. East from Ch‘ing, and south of the Ho, was Sung, a duke- 
dom held by descendants of the royal family of the Shang dynasty. 
North from Sung was the marquisate of Ts‘aou; and north from it 
again was Loo, held by the descendants of Tan, the famous duke of 
Chow, to whose political wisdom, as much as to the warlike enter- 
prize of his brother king Woo, was due the establishment of the 
dynasty. Conterminous with the northern border of Loo, and extend- 
ing to the waters of what is now called the gulf of Pih-chih-le, was 
the powerful State of T3‘e. Yen, mentioned in III. iii. VII. 6, lay 
north and east from Ts‘e. The subject of that ode is a marquis of 
Han, who appears to have played a more noticeable part in the time 
of king Seuen, than any of his family who went before or came af 
ter him did. His principality was on the west of the Ho, covering the 
present department of T‘ung-chow, Slien-se, and perhaps some ad- 
jacent territory. 1 he ode commences with a reference to the la- 
bours of Yu which made the country capable of cultivation, but 
much of it must still have been marsh and forest in the time of king 
Seuen, for mention is made of its large streams and meres, and of 
the multitudes of its deer, wild-cats, bears, and tigers. 

The princes of these States, distinguished among themselves by the 
titles of Rung, How, Pih, Tsze, and Nan, which may most con- 
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veniently be expressed by duke, marquis, earl, count or viscount, 
and baron, were mostly Kes,^ offshoots from the royal stem of Chow. 
So it was with those of Loo, Ts‘aou, Wei, Ch'ing, Tsin, Yen, and 
Han. Sung, it has been stated, was held by descendants of the kings 
of Shang, who were therefore Tszes.® The first marquis of Ts‘e, was 
Shang-foo, a chief counsellor and military leader under kings W3,n 
and Woo. He was a Keang,® and would trace his lineage up to the 
chief minister of Yaou, as did also the barons of Hen. The mar- 
quises of Ch‘in were Kweis,* claiming to be descended from the an- 
cient Shun. The earls of Tsfin were Yings,® and boasted for their 
ancestor Pih-yih, who appears in the Shoo, II. L 22, as forester to 
Shun. The sacrifices to Yu, and his descendants, the sovereigns of 
the Hea dynasty, were maintained by the lords of Ke, who were 
consequently Szes,® but that State is not mentioned in the She. 

All these princes held their lands by royal grant at the com- 
mencement of the dynasty, or subsequently. I have touched slight- 
ly on the duties which they owed to the king of Chow as their suz- 
zerain in the prolegomena to the Shoo, pp. 197,198; and I do not 
enter further on them here. A more appropriate place for exhibit- 
ing them, and the relations which the States maintained with one 
another, will be in the prolegomena to my next volume, containing 
the Ch‘un Ts'Sw and the Tso-chuen. 

3 The Book of Poetry abundantly confirms the conclusion 
drawn from the Shoo-king that the ancient Chinese had some con- 
siderable knowledge of God. The names given to Him are je,i 
which we commonly translate emperor or ruler , and 
BeUgiou.view.. 1 Supreme Ruler. My own opinion, m I 

have expressed and endeavoured to vindicate it in various publica- 
tions on the term to be employed in translating in Chinese the Hebrew 
Elohim and Greek Theos, is that Te corresponds exactly to them, and 
should be rendered in English by God. He is also called in the 
She ‘the great and sovereign God,’* and ‘the bright and glorious 
God;’® but, as in the Shoo, the personal appellation is interchanged 
with Teeu*^ Heaven; Shang Teen,*^ Supreme Heaven; Haou T^een,*^ 
Great Heaven; Hwang Teen*^ Great or August Heaven; nnd Min 
T'‘een^^ Compassionate Heaven. The two styles are sometimes com- 

1 and 2 TV. ii. IV. 3. 

^ 5 ^ 
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bined, as in III. iii. IV., where we have the forms of Shang 2>, 
Haou Teen, and Haou Teen Shang Te, which last seems to me to 
mean — God dwelling in the great heaven. 

God appears especially as the ruler of men and this lower world.* 
He appointed gi'ain for the nourishment of all.® He watches espe- 
cially over the conduct of kings, whose most honourable designation 
is that of ‘Son of Heaven.’^ While they reverence Him, and ad- 
minister their high duties in His fear, and with reference to His 
will, taking His ways as their pattern, He maintains them, smells the 
sweet savour of their offerings, and blesses them and their people 
with abundance and general prosperity.® When they become im- 
pious and negligent of their duties. He punishes them, takes from 
them the throne, and appoints others in their place.’ Hb appoint- 
ments come from Hb fore-knowledge and fore-ordination.® 

Sometimes He appears to array Himself in terrors, and the course 
of Hb providence is altered. The evil in the State is ascribed to 
Him.^® Heaven b called unpitying. But thb b Hb strange work; 
in judgment; and to call men to repentance.^^ He hates no one; and 
it is not He who really causes the evil time: — ^that b a consequence 
of forsaking the old and right ways of government.^ In giving 
birth to the multitudes of the people. He gives to them s good na- 
ture, but few are able to keep it, and hold out good to the end.** 
In one ode, II. vii. X., a fickle and oppressive king b called Shang 
Te in better irony. 

While the ancient Chinese thus believed in God, and thus con- 
ceived of Him, they believed in other Spirits under Him, some presid- 
ing over hills and rivers, and others dwelling in the heavenly bodies. 
In fact there was no object to which a tutelary Spirit might not at 
times be ascribed, and no place where the approaches of spiritual 
Beings might not be expected, and ought not. to be provided for by 
the careful keeping of the heart and ordering of the conduct.** In 
the legend of How-tseih (III. ii. I.), we have a strange story of hb 
mother’s pregnancy being caused by ber treading on a toe-print 
made by God. In III. iii. Y. a Spirit b said to have heen sent 
down from the great mountains, and to have given birth to the 
princes of Foo and Shin. In IV. i. [i.] VIII. king Woo is cele- 
brated as having attracted and given repose to all spiritual Beings, 

5 ni. L vn. 1; m. L 1. 6 IV. i. [i-l X. 7 fur, H. i. VUL 1, 3; IV. i.JT.1 

vni. 8 n. i. VI. ni. t I.; VU. 7: IV. ii. IV. 9 IIL L VH. 1, «. 10 m. 

ii. X.; Ui. 1. 1 : U. ir. VII.; and often. II III. it X. 8; and often. 18 II.It. VUL 4: UL 

iiLI. 5;iu. X. 6 . 13 UL iiL 1. 1. 14 HI. iu. U. 7. 
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even to the Spirits of the Ho and the highest mountains. In IT. v. 
IX., the writer, when deploring the sufferings caused to the States 
of the east by misgovern men t and oppression, suddenly raises a 
complaint of the host of heaven; — ^the Milky way, the Weaving sis- 
ters (three stars in Lyra), the Draught oxen (some stars in Aquila), 
Lucifer, Hesperus, the Hyades, the Sieve (part of Sagittarius), and 
the Ladle (also in Sagittarius) : — all idly occupying their places, and 
giving no help to the afflicted country. In no other ode do we 
have a similar exhibition of Sabian views. Mention is made in III. 
iii. IV. 5 of the demon of drought; and we find sacrifices offered to 
the Spirits of the ground and of the four quarters of the sky,'® to 
the Father of husbandry,'® the Father of war," and the Spirit of 
the path.'® 

These last three, however, were probably the Spirits of departed 
men. A belief in the continued existence of the dead in a spirit- 
state, and in the duty of their descendants to mmntmn by religions 
worship a connexion with them, have been characteristics of the 
Chinese people from their first appearance in history. The first 
and third Books of the last Part of the She profess to consist of 
sacrificial odes used in the temple services of the kings of Chow and 
Shang. Some of them are songs of praise and tlianksgiving; some 
are songs of supplication; and others relate to the circumstances of 
the service, describing the occasion of it, or the parties present and 
engaging in it. The ancestors worshipped are invited.to come and 
accept the homage and offerings presented; and in one {IV. L p.] VII.) 
it is said that ‘king Win, the Blesser,’ has descended, and accepted 
the offerings. 

The first stanza of III. i. I. describes king W5n after his death as 
being ‘on high, bright in heaven, ascending and descending on 
the left and the right of God,’ and the 9th ode of the same Book 
affi'rms that W&n, his father, and grand-father, were associated in 
heaven. The early Chinese, as I have just said, did not suppose 
that man ceased all to be, when his mortal life terminat^. We 
know, indeed, from the Tso-chuen, that scepticism on this^ point 
had begun to spread among the higher classes before the tiii^ of 
Confucius; and we know that the-sage himself would neither affirm 
nor deny it; but that their dead lived on in another State was cer- 
tainly the belief of the early ages with which we have now to do, 

i 6 n.Ti.vn.»;rt»t i*n.Ttvm.2;rf«i i7in.Lvn.8. is mat 
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as it is still the belief of the great majority of the Chinese people. 
But the She is as silent as the Shoo-king as to any punitive retribu- 
tion hereafter. There are rewards and dignity for the good after 
death, but nothing is said of any punishment for the bad. In one 
ode, indeed (11. v. VIII. 6), a vague feeling betrays itself in the 
writer, that after every other method to deal with proud slanderers 
had failed, Heaven might execute justice upon them; — but it may be 
that he had only their temporal punishment in view. The system 
of ancestral worship prevented the development of a different view 
on this subject. The tyrant-oppressor took his place in the temple, 
there to be feasted, and worshipped, and prayed to, in his proper 
order, as much as the greatest benefactor of his people. I have 
pointed out, on III. iii. IV. 5, how king Seuen, in his distress in 
consequence of the long-continued drought, prays to his parents, 
though his father king Le had been notoriously wicked and worth- 
less; and how endeavours have been made to explain away the sim- 
ple text, from a wish, probably, to escape the honour which it would 
seem to give to one so undeserving of it. 

4. The odes do not speak of the worship which was paid to (jrod, 
unless it be incidentally. There were two grand occasions on which 
BeUgious ceremonies, it was rendered by the sovereign, — the summer 
and winter solstices. The winter sacrifice is often described as offered 
to Heaven, and the summer one to earth; but we have the testimony of 
Confucius, in the Doctrine of the Mean, cb. XIX,, that the object of 
them both was to serve Shang Te. Of the ceremonies used on those 
occasions I do not here speak, as there is nothing said about them in 
the She. Whether besides these two there were other sacrifices to 
God, at stated periods in the course of the year, is a point on which 
the opinions of the Ch inese scholars themselves are very much divided. 
I think that there were, and that we have some intimation of two of 
them. IV. i. [i.] X. is addressed to How-tseih, as having proved 
himself the correlate to Heaven, in teaching men to cultivate the 
grain which God appointed for the nourishment of all. This was 
appropriate to a sacrifice in spring, which was offered to God to 
seek His blessing on the agricultural labours of the year, How-tseih, 
as the ancestor of the House of Chow, and the great improver of 
agneulture, being associated with Him in it. IV. i. [i.] VII., again, 
was appropriate to a sacrifice to God in autumn, in the Hall of 
Light, at a great audience to the feudal princes, when king WSn 
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was associated with Him, as being the founder of the dynasty of 
Chow. 

Of the ceremonies at the sacrifices in the royal temple of ancestors, 
in the first months of the four seasons of the year, we have much 
information in several odes. They were preceded by fasting and 
various purifications on the part of the king and the parties who 
were to assist in the performance of them.^ There was a great 
concourse of the feudal princes,* and much importance was attached 
to the presence among them of the representatives of the former 
dynasties;* but the duties of the occasion devolved mainly on the 
princes of the same surname as the royal House. Libations of fra- 
grant spirits Were made, to attract the Spirits, and their presence was 
invoked by a functionary who took his place inside the principal 
gate.* The principal victim, a red bull, was killed by the king 
himself, using for the purpose a knife to the handle of which were 
attached small bells.® With this he laid bare the hair, to show that 
the animal was of the required colour, inflicted the wound of death, 
and cut away the fat, which was burned along with southernwood, 
to increase the incense and fragrarme.® Other victims were numer- 
ous, and II. vi. V. describes all engaged in the service as greatly 
exhausted with what they had to do, flaying the carcases, boiling 
the flesh, roasting it, broiling it, arranging it on trays and stands, 
and setting it forth.® Ladies from the harem are present, presiding 
and assisting; music peals; the cup goes round ® The description is 
as much that of a feast as of a sacrifice; and in fact, those great 
seasonal occasions were what we might call grand family reunions, 
where the dead and the living met, eating and drinking together, 
where the living worshipped the dead, and the dead blessed the liv- 
ing. 

This characteristic of these ceremonies appeared most strikingly 
m the custom which required that the departed ancestors should l>e 
represented by living individuals of the same surname, chosen ac- 
cording to certain rules which the odes do not mention. They took 
for the time the plkce of the dead, received the honours which were 
due to 'them, and were supposed to be possessed by their Spirits. 
They ate and drank as those whom they personated would have 
done; accepted for them the homage rendered by their descendants; 
communicated their will to the principal in the sacrifice or feast, 

1 m. a. L 7. 8 IV. t [L] I, IV.; et al. 3 IH. i. L 4, 6; IV. i. [U.] UI. 
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and pronounced on him and his line their benediction, being assist* 
ed in this point by a mediating priest, as we must call him for 
want of a better terra. On the next day, after a summary repeti- 
tion of the ceremonies of the sacrifice, these personators of the dead 
were specially feasted, and so, as it is express^ in IIL ii IV., ‘their 
happiness and dignity were made complete.’ We have an allusion 
to this strange custom in Mencius (VI. Pt. i. V.), showing how a 
junior member of a family, when chosen to represent at the sacrifice 
one of his ancestors, was for the time exalted above his elders, and 
received the demonstrations of reverence due to the ancestor. This 
custom probably originated under the Chow dynasty, — one of the 
regulations made by the duke of Chow; and subsequently to it, it 
fell into disuse. 

When the sacrifice to ancestors was finished, the king feasted his 
uncles and younger brothers or cousins, that is, all the princes and 
nobles of the same surname with himself, in another apartment. 
The musicians who had discoursed with instrument and voice dur- 
ing the worship and entertainment of the ancestors, followed the 
convivial party, ‘ to give their soothing aid at the second blessing.'? 
The viands, which had been provided, we have seen, in great abun- 
dance, and on which little impression could thus far have been made, 
were brought in from the temple, and set forth anew. The guests 
ate to the full and drank to the full; and at the conclusion they all 
bowed their heads, while one of them declared the satisfaction of 
the Spirits with the services rendered to them, and assured the king 
of their favour to him and his posterity, so long as they did not 
neglect those observances.^ During the feast the king showed parti- 
cular respect to those among his relatives who were aged, filled 
their cups again and again, and desired that ‘their old age might 
be blessed, and their bright happiness ever increased.’® 

The above sketch of the seasonal sacrifices to ancestors shows that 
they were mainly designed to maintain the unity of the fianiily 
connexion, and intimately related to the duty of filial piety. Yet 
by means of them the ancestors of the kings were raised to the 
position of the Tutelary Spirits of the dynasty; and the ancestors of 
each family became its Tutelary Spirits. Several of the pieces in 
Part IV., it is to be observed, are appropriate to sacrifices offered 
to some one monarch. They would be celebrated on particular 

7 n. Ti V. 6. 8 111. Ti. V. 6. 
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occasions connected with his achievements in the past, or when it 
was supposed that his help would be specially valuable in contem- 
plated enterprises. 

There were also other services performed in the temple of ances- 
tors which were of less frequent occurrence, and all known by the 
name of te.^ That term was applied in a restricted sense to the 
annual sacrifice of the summer season; but there were also ‘the 
fortunate when the Spirit-tablet of a deceased monarch was 
solemnly set up in its proper place in the temple, 25 months after 
his death; and ‘ the great called also heah,^^ celebrated once in 
5 years, when all the ancestors of the royal House were sacrificed 
to, beginning with the mythical emperor Kuh,^^ whom their 
lineage was traced. There is no description in the She of the cere- 
monies used on those occasions. 

With regard to all the ceremonies of the ancestral temple, Confu- 
cius gives the following account of them and the purposes they were 
intended to serve in the Doctrine of the Mean, ch. XIX 4: — ‘By 
means of them they distinguished the royal kindred according to 
their order of descent. By arranging those present according to 
their rank, they distinguished the more noble and the less. By the 
apportioning of duties at them, they made a distinction of talents 
and worth. In the ceremony of general pledging, the inferiors 
presented the cup to their superiors, and thus something was given 
to the lowest to do At the [concluding] feast, places were given 
according to the hair, and thus was marked the distinction of years.’ 

5. The habits and manners of the ancient Chinese generally, as 
they may be learned from the She, will be found set forth in a variety 
of particulars in the appended essay by M. Edouard Biot, whose 
Ibnner. «d cwtoo.,) early death was a great calamity to the cause of 
(Kthe chineMgenenUy.) study. It was not possible for him in 

his circumstances, and depending so much as he did on Lachanne’s 
translation of the odes, to avoid falling into some mistakes. I have 
corrected the most serious of these in brief foot-notes, and also several 
errors — probably misprints — in his references to the odes on which 
his statements were based. The pioneers in a field and literature 
80 extensive as the Chinese could not but fall into many devious 
tracts. It is only by degrees that Sinologues are attaining to the proper 
accuracy in their representations of the subjects which they take in 
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hand. On two or three points I subjoin some additional observa- 
tions. 

i. That filial piety or duty is the first of all virtues is a well- 
known principle of Chinese moralists; and at the foundation of a well- 
ordered social State they place the right regulation of the relation 
between husband and wife. Pages might be filled with admirable 
sentiments from them on this subject; but nowhere does a fundamental 
vice of the family and social constitution of the nation appear more 

The low status of womui,) st‘‘ikingly than in the She. In the earliest 

poijrgamy. i pieces of it, as well as in the latest, we have 

abundant evidence of the low status which was theoretically accord- 
ed to woman, and of the practice of polygamy. Biot has referred 
to the evidence furnished by the last two stanzas of II. iv. VI. of 
the different way in which the birth of sons and that of daughtera 
was received in a familj*. The family there, indeed, is the royal 
family, but the king to whom the ode is believed to refer was one of 
excellent character; and the theory of China is that the lower classes 
are always conformed to the example of those above them. The 
sentiments expressed in that ode are those of every class of the Chi- 
nese, ancient and modern. While the young princes would be 
splendidly dressed and put to sleep on couches, the ground to sleep 
on and coarse wrappers suffice for the princesses. The former would 
have sceptres to play with; the latter only tiles. The former would 
be — one of them the future king, the others the i)rince8 of the land; 
the latter would go beyond their province if they did wrong or if they 
did right, all their work being confined to the kitchen and the temple, 
and to causing no sorrow to their parents. The line which says that 
it was for daughtere neither to do wrong nor to do good was trans- 
lated by Dr. Morrison as if it said that ‘ woman was incapable of 
good Of evil;’ but he subjoins from a commentaiy the correct mean- 
ing, — that * a slavish submission is woman’s duty and her highest 
praise.’ She ought not to originate anything, but to be satbfied 
with doing in all loyal subjection what is prescribed to her to do. 
In II. i. I. a bride is compared to a dove, but the point of comparison 
lies in the stupidity of the bird, whose nest consists of a few sticks 
brought inartistically together. It is no undesirable thing for a 
wife to be stupid, whereas a wise woman is more likely to be 
a curse in a family than a blessing. As it is expressed in III. iii- 
X. 3, 
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‘ A wise man bnilds up the wall fof a city], 

But a wise woman overthrows it. 

Admirable may be the wise woman, 

But she is no better than an owL 
A woman with a long tongue 
Is pike] a stepping-stone to disorder. 

Disorder does not come down from heaven; — 

It is produced by the woman. 

Those from whom come no lessons, no instruction. 

Are women and eunuchs.* 

The marquis D’ Hervey-Saint-Denys, in the introduction to his 
Poetry of the T‘ang dynasty, p. 19, gives a dilFeretit account of the 
status of the woman anciently in China. He says: — 

‘The wife of the ancient poems is the companion of a sponse who takes her counsels, and never 
speaks to her as a master. She chooses freely the man with whose life she will associate herowrn. 
Nothing shows ns as yet polygamy in the Sungs of the Kwoh Fanp, composed l)etween the 12th 
and the Stb century More our era.l If tradition will have it that Shun gave bis two daughters to 
Yu in choosing him to succeed to the throne;! if the Chow Le mentions a grand nnniber of imperial 
concubines independently of the empress proper: — we may believe that these were only royal 
exceptions, not in accordance with the popular manners.’ 

That there was often a true affection between husband and wife 
in China, in the times of the She-king, as there is at the present 
day, is a fact to be acknowledged and rejoiced in. Notwithstanding 
the low estimation in which woman’s intellect and character were 
held, the mind of the wife often was and is stronger than her hus- 
band’s, and her virtue greater. Many wives in Chinese history have 
entered into the ambition of their husbands, and spurred them on 
in the path of noble enterprise; many more have sympatitized with 
them in their trials and poverty, and helped them to keep their 
little means together and to make them more. 1. ii. III.; v. VIII.; vi. 
II., III., and V.; vii. VIII. and XVI.; viii. I.; x. V. and XI., are 
among the odes of the She which give pleasant pictures of wifely 
affection and permanent attachment. I believe also that in those 
early days there was more freedom of movement allowed to young 
women than there is now, as there was more possibility of their 
availing themselves of it so many centuries before the practice of 
cramping their feet and crippling them had been introduced. But 
on the other hand there are odes where the wife, displaced from her 
proper place as the mistress of the family, deplores her hard lot. 
There is no evidence to show that honourable marriages ever took 
place without the intervention of the go-between, and merely by 
the preference and choice of the principal parties concerned; and 
there can be no doubt that polygamy prevailed from the earliest 
times, just as it prevails now, limited only by the means of the 

1 Between the 12Ui eentniy and the 6th. 3 The marquis most mean tbe case of Yaon 
■•enying his two daughters to Sbon; — see the first Book of the Shoo. 
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family. So far from there being no intimations of it in the odes of 
Part I., there are many. In ode IV. of Book I., the other ladies of 
king Wan’s harem sing the praises of T‘ae-sze, his queen, the para- 
gon and model to all ages of female excellence, because of her free- 
dom from jealousy. The subject of ode V. is similar. In ode X., 
Book II., we see the ladies of some prince’s harem repairing to his 
apartment, happy in their lot, and acquiescing in the difference 
between it and that of their mistress. Every feudal prince received 
his bride and eight other ladies at once, — a younger sister of the 
bride and a cousin, and three ladies from each of two great Houses 
of the same surname. The thing is seen in detail in the narratives 
of the Tso-chuen. Let the reader refer to the 5th passage which I 
have given — on pp. 88. 89 — from Han Ying’s Illustrations of the She. 
The lady Fan Ke there, a favourite heroine of the Chinese, tells the 
king of Ts‘oo how she had sought to minister to his pleasure, and 
had sent round among the neighbouring States to 6nd ladies whom 
she might introduce to him, and who from their beauty and docility 
would satisfy all his desires. Nothing could show more the degrad- 
ing influence of polygamy than this vaunted freedom from jealousy 
on the part of the proper wife, and subordinately in her inferiors. 

The consequences of thb social State were such as might be ex- 
pected. Many of the odes have reference to the deeds of atrocious 
licentiousness and horrible bloodshed to which itgave rise. We wonder 


that, with such an element of depravation and disorder working 
among the people, the moral condition of the country, bad as it was, 
was not worse. That China now, with this thing in it, can be heartily 
received into the comity of western nations is a vain imagination. 

ii. The preserving salt of the kingdom was, I believe, the filial 
piety, with the strong family affections of the Chinese race, and 
their respect for the aged; — virtues certainly of eminent worth. 
All these are illustrated in many odes of the She; and yet there is 

The filial piety nnd other virtues of the, ^ misjudging from them 

Chinese, not conducing to the peace of the > the actual Condition of the COUntrV. 
country so much as we might expect. lii.' • i 

In this point the marquis D Hervey 
Saint-Denys has again fallen into error. Starting from the 14th ode 
of Book IX., Part I., he institutes an eloquent contrast between an- 
cient Greece and ancient China (Introduction, p. 15): — 


‘ The niad,’ says he, ‘ is the most ancient poem of tlie west, the only <^e which can be of use to 
•ns by way of comparison in judging of the two civilizations which develoj^ parailelly under 
conditions so different at the two extremities of the inhabited earth. On one side are a warlike 
life ; sieges without end; combatants who challenge one another; the sentiment of military glory 
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'vhich animates in the same degree the poet and bU heroes: — we feel ourselves in the midst of a 
oainp. On the other side are regrets fur the domestic hearth ; the home-sickness of a young soldier 
wiio ascends a mountain to try and discern at a distance the house of his father; a motlier whom 
Sparta would have rejected from her walls ; a brother who counsels the absent one not to make 
his race illustrious, but above all things to return home:— we feel ourselves in another world, in 
I know not what atmosphere of quietude and of country life. The reason is simple. Three or 
four times conquered by the time of Homer, Greece became wariike as her invaders. Uncontcated 
mistress of the most magiiificeut valleys of the globe, China behoved to remain pacific as her 
first colonists had been.’ 


But there are not a few odes which breathe a warlike spirit of 
great ardour, such as II. iii. III. and IV.; III. i. VII.; iii. VIII. and 
IX.: IV. ii. III.; iii. IV. and V. There is certainly in others au ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction with the toils and dangers of war, — com- 
plaints especially of the separation entailed by it on the soldiers from 
their families. What the speakers in II. iv. I. deplore most of all 
is that their mothers were left alone at home to do all the cooking 
for themselves. It may be allowed that the natural tendency of 
the She as a whole is not to excite a military spirit, hut to dispose 
to habits of peace; yet as a matter of fact there has not been less of 
war in China than in other lands. During the greater part of the 
Chow dynasty a condition of intestine strife among the feudal States 
was chronic. The State of Ts‘in fought its way to empire through 
seas of blood. Probably there is no country in the world which 
has drunk in so much blood from its battles, sieges, and massacres 
as this. 


iii. The 6th ode of Book XL, Part I. relates to a deplorable 
event, the burying of three men, brothers, esteemed throughout the 
State of Ts‘in for their admirable character, in the grave of duke 


Muh, and along with his coffin. Altogether, according to the Tso- 


Immolating men at the tombs' 
of the princes, or burying them^ 
alive in them. 


chuen, 177 individuals were immolated on 
that occasion. Following the authority of 
Sze-ma Ts‘een, who says that the cruel prac- 


tice began with duke Ch‘ing, Muh’s elder brother and predecessor, at 
whose death 66 persons were buried alive, M. Biot observes that this 
bloody sacrifice had been recently taken from the Tartars. Yen 
T8‘an, of the Sung dynasty, of whose commentary on the She I have 
niade much use, says that the State of Tsfin, though at that time 
in possession of the old territory of the House of Chow, had 
brought with it the manners of the barbarous tribes among whom 
its people had long dwelt. But in my mind there is no doubt that 
the people of Ts‘in was made up mainly of those barbarous tribes. 
This will appear plainly when the Ch‘un Ts‘ew and Tso-chuen give 
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occasion for us to review the rise and progress of the three great 
States of T8‘in, Tsin, and Ts‘oo. The practice was probably of old 
existence among the Chinese tribe as well as other neighbouring 
tribes. A story of Tsze-k‘in, one of Confucius’ disciples, mentioned 
in a note on p. 6 of the Analects, would indicate that it had not 
fallen into entire disuse, even in the time of the sage, in the most 
polished States of the kingdom. Among the Tartars so called it 
continues to the present day. Dr. Williams states, on the authority 
of De Guignes, that the emperor Shun-che, the first of the present 
Manchew dynasty, ordered thirty persons to be immolated at the 
funeral of his consort, but K‘ang-he, his son, forbade four persons 
from sacrificing themselves at the death of hb consort.* 

1 The Middle Kiagdon, Vol. I., p. 267. 


APPENDIX. 

RESEARCHES INTO THE MANNERS OF THE ANCIENT CHINESE, 
ACCORDING TO THE SUE-KINO. 

Br M. Edouard Biot. Translatkd rsoii thb JOURNAL 
A8IATIQVB FOB Novkkbbb and Dbcbxbxr, 1843. 


The She-king is one of the most remarkable Works, as a picture of mannens 
which eastern Asia has transmitted to ns ; and at the same time it is the one whose 
anthenticitj is perhaps the least contested. We know that this sacred Book of verse 
is a collection in which Conlncins gathered togfether,! witiiont mnch order, odes or 
songs, all anterior to the 6th century before onr era, and which were song in China 
at ceremonies and festivals, and also in the intercourses of private life, as the com- 
positions of the earliest poets of onr Europe were snng in ancient Greece. The style 
of these odes is simple ; their subjects are various ; and tihey are in reality tiie na- 
tional songs of the first ag^ of China 

1 It had not ocemred to Biot to question the ordinary accounts of the cominlatioD of the 
odes by Confucius. While these have been exploded in Ch. I. of them proleg., the antiqaity and 
authenticity of the odes remain, as uiach entitled to onr acknotrledgmont as bef(»e. 
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The She>lun^ Bofiered the &te of tiie other en(aent books at the g'eneral boming^ 
of them, attributed to the first emperor of the Ts*!!! dymutty, in the third centniy 
before onr era; bnt it was natural that the pieces composing^ it^ made in riiyme and 
having^ been sttag, shonld have been preserved in the memory of the literati of 
the people mnc h more easily than the dififoi^nt parts of the other sacred Works ; ana 
henoe, on the revival of letters, nnder the TTan dynasty, in the second centnry before 
onr era, the She-king^ rei^peared almost complete, while the Le Ke «™t other 
Works underwent serions alterations. The discovery, a little time before, of Chinese 
ink and paper, allowed the mnltiplication of copies ; and the text was commented on 
by several learned scholars. Their commentaries have come down to ns ; «nwt in the 
absence of ancient mannscripts the preservation of which is impossible firom the 
bad qnahiy of Chinese paper, these, written at a time not fiir removed fix>m the 
first pu blic ation of the She-king, affiird to us sufficient guarantees that the primitive 
text has not been altered by the copyist, from antiquity down to onr days. 

It is evident that this ooUection of pieces, all perfoctly authentic, and of a form 
generally simple and naive, represents the manners of the ancient Chinese in the 
purest way, and offers to him who wishes to make a stndy of those manners a 
mine more easy to work than the historical books, snch as the ShooJcing, the 2Va- 
eheea, and the Kteoh-yu, where the foots relative to the manners and the social con- 
stitiitton of the ancient Chinese are as it were drowned in the midst of long moral 
disoonraes. There exist, as we know, two special collections of ancient nsages : — the 
Le Ke, or oolleotion of rites properly so called, which has been classed among the 
sacred Books; and the Chow Le, or rites of Chow. A foithfhl tr a ns l at i on of these 
two Works would throw a great light on the ancient usages of the Chinese ; bnt their 
extent and the extreme conciseness of the text make such translation very difficnlk 
We cam establish in a sure manner the sense of each phrase only by reading and 
discnssing the numerons commentaries found in the imperial editions. M. Stan. 
Jnlien has given ns hopes of a translation of the Le Ke; bnt the vast labonr denumds 
from him a long preparation, and will require perhaps years before it is completely 
aocompUshed. While waiting for the publication of this translation so desirable, for 
that of the Chow Le which I have nndertaken, and for those of tiie Tto-ekuen, and 
the Kwok-yw, which will perhaps be attempted one day by some patient Sinolognes : — ' 
while waiting for these things, I have concentrated in this memoir my investigations 
on tite She-king, tiie reading of which is, to say the least, g^reatly fiMulitated by the 
Latin tranalation of Lacharme. That translation, nukde in China by this missionary, 
has been published by the seal of M. Mohl ; n-rxi if we can discover in it some in- 
accuracies, in consequence of the author’s having used in g^reat measure the Man- 
diew version of the original, we owe, as a oompensation, to the learned missiona^, 
a series of notes extracted from the commentaries, very nsefnl in throwing light 
npon the historical allnsions, as well as the probable identification of the animals 
and vegfetables mentioned in the text with those with which we are ao(|nainted. 

I have explored the She-king as a traveller in the 6th centnry before onr era 
might have been able to explore China ; and to give order to my notes, I have class- 
ed the analogous facts which 1 have succeeded in gathering under different titles whi<di 
divUe my labour into so many small separate chapters. I have indicated the odes 
from which my quotations are taken, and have thus composed a sort of catalogue of 
subjects in the She-king. This arrangement will allow the reader to glance easily 
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at the passages which I have bronght together, and the results deduced from them ; 
he will be able to verify them, if he desires it, in the text which I hare carefiillj 
consnlted, or at least in the translation of Lacharme. He will be able in the same 
way to verify, in the text, or in the published translations of them, the occasional 
quotations which I have made from the Shoo-king, the Ytk-king (that a n c ient Work 
on divination, at least as old as the She-king), and finally from the carious work of 
Hendas. He will thns be placed in the early age of China, and contemplate at his 
ease the spectacle of the primitive manners of that sociefy, so difi&rent from those 
which were then found in Europe and in western Asia, in that part of the globe 
designated on our charts by the name of ‘ The World known to the aneientt’ 

Physical Cokstitutioh of thb Chibssb. 

The epithalamium of the princess of Ts'e (I. v. EH.) gpves ns a portrait, of a 
Chinese beauty of that period. It is there said : — 

Her fingers were like the blades of the yonng white grass; 

Her skin was like congealed ointment; 

Her neck was like the tree-grab; 

Her teeth were like melon-seeds; 

Her [fore-] head cicada-like ; her eyebrows like [the antennm of] the sQkaronn rooth.l 

The form of the head (or forehead), compared to that of a cicada or grasshopper, 
indicates evidently the rounded temples, which are a oharacteristio of the portraits 
that we have of the Chinese of the present day. The slender and long eyebrows 
were a sign of long Ufe, as we see in II. iL VJi. 4.2 

In I. iv. m. 2 the beauty of a princess of WeiS is mentioned in similar terms. 
The piece celebrates the whiteness of her temples, and the splendour of her blai^ 
hair, in masses like clouds. The black colour of the hair is, as we know, habitual 
among the Chinese of our day. Three odes call the Chinese ‘ the blade-haired nation 
(II. i YL 5 : in. iiL ILL 2 ; lY. 3).’ This designation which is £>nnd also in the 
first chapters of the Shoo, in Mencius, in the Tso-chnen, and other ancient Works^ 
is still used in the present day in official publications. The narratives of missioiianes 
inform ns that eveiy individual whose hair and eyes are not black is immediately 
recognized in China as a foreigner. 

In L vii. IX. 1, the complexion of a beantiful lady is compared to the colour of 
the flower of a tree, analogous to our plum tree.^ In men they admired a high- 
coloured complexion as if the face had been rouged (E xL Y. 1). 

We do not find in the She-king any notice about man’s height; but I will add 
here a reference to Mencius, YI. Pt. iL EL 2, where it is said that king WSn was 
believed to have been 10 cubits high, and T‘ang 9 cubits. The speaker in tiiat pas- 
sage gives his own height as 9 cubits 4 inches. According to the measares of 
Amyot (Yol. XHE of the Memoirs by Missionaries), the Chinese cubit, in the time 
of tiie Chow dynasty amounted to about 20 eentimetree. The three preceding num- 
bers therefore correspond to about, in EngHsh, feet, 5 ft. 10 in , and 6 ft. 1 in- 

1 M. Biot trsnsUtes the description in the present tense after Lacharme, after whom also he 
calls the piece .in epith.ilamium. But the tense does nut affect the portrait given us in the 
description. See the notes on the ode 2 This is a mistake. I'he slender eyebrows in this 

ode were a trait of female beauty, different from the bushy eyebrows of men which were a sign 
of longevity. 3 This princess of Wei was, like the one in I. v. ILL, a native of Ts'e. 4 
Not a plum tree. See the notes uu the ode. 
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Meades’ queationdr qaotea these heights as remarkable, iimm which we maj pre- 
same, wi& a degree of probability, that man's height has not sensibly varied in 
China from ancient times.^ 


Clothuto. 


The officers had six sorts of different clothes for the different seasons, or epochs 
of the year, and the princes had seven (I. x. IX. 1, 2).l At the court of king W&n 
(in Shen-se) the officers wore habits of wool, embroidered with silk in five difierent 
ways (I. H. VIL).* In many oonrts the garment which was worn uppermost was 
garnished with caffe of leopard^sUn (I. viL VL; x. VII.). In Shemse, the king® of 
Ts'in wore a garment of fox-fiir, with one of broidered gQk over it (L xi. V.). 
Similar garments of fox-skin were worn at the coart of Pei by the officers (L iiL 
XII.). The robes of the feudal princes were generally of embroidered silk (L xiv. 

l. : IV. L [iii.] TIL). Bed was adopted by the kings of Cfiiow for the garments 
of the princes and officers at their coart (L xiv. IL 1: IL iiL V. 4). The officers 
at the courts of the feudal princes wore a red collar to their prindpal robe (L x. 

m. 1). 

One of the fendal princes appears wearing a cap of ddn adorned with predons 
stones (L v. L 2). Their officers had in summer a cap woven from the straw of 
the foe plant, and in winter one of black cotton (II. viiL L 2). Husbandmen 
wore, in sammer, caps of straw (IT. L [iii.] VX). These caps were fastened 
on the head with strings (I. viii. VT. 2), like those of the Chinese at the present 
day. A princess of the State of Wei had her upper robe of a green oolonr, and the 
under one df yellow (I. iiL 11.). In a time of mourning the cap and garments wore 
required to be white (I. xiii. IL). Beyond the court, dresses were of various colours 
with the exoeptioa of red. People wore caps of black fiir (L xiv. III. 2).t Girdles 
were of silk (L xiv. HI.), and of various colours, very long, and fastened by a clasp 
(I. viL IX.).# Men and women who were rich attached to the ends of those girdles 
precious stones (I. vL X. 3 ; v. V. 3) .8 When a rich man wished to do hononr to his 
friends who visited him, he gave tiiem precious stones to adorn their girdles (I. vii. 

VHL 3; vL X 3).« 

The princes of the blood wore red shoes (I. xv. V 11 : IH. iii. Vll. 2), embroidered 
with gold (IL iii. V. 4).7 In general, shoes of cloth made firom the dolichoe plant (a 
kind of flax) were worn in summer (I. viii. VI. 2: H. v. IX. 2), 8 and leather shoes in 
winter. In two (I. ix. L 1 : H. v. IX. 8), men of the eastern districts complain 
of bang reduced by the prevailing misery to have only doth shoes in winter.® Wo- 
men of H»a ordinary olase wore their ganuente nndyed, and a vefl or ooiffiire of a 
greyish ookmr (L viL XIX.). 


5 Biot midit have added that tsDneas wM admired mWiee(I.v.m.) 

1 See the nota oo L x. IX. Mot has misunderstood the oi^ng. » I. H. VH. dm 

speak of the court of kinit wan. nor of garments of wool worn by the <«ce« at 

writer’s eye, who has before him rtimr jackets of sheep-sto and too-ekiii. 3 There 
kin* of TaHn in the aoe of the She- The ruler of the State ^Ts^ wm an «eri. ^ 4 Thw 

inter^etation of the line referred to is very doubtful. 5 Theses hew ^ned to ^ not 
speak of the pidle, bat of the girdle-pendant; worn by ladies. See on L vu.FTIL 6 This 
Seneral eoMhudon cannot be drawn from these pas sagts. 7 AW tjw feuW prii^ did tte 

“me. 8 The plant. hiA was not a kind of Sax , nor t^ld the sl^ iiade of its fibres be 

“*d to be made of cloth. 9 In I. ix. I. there is iio coniplamt of the kind intimated. 
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Princes and dignitaries habitnally wore ear-pendants (I. v. I. 2 : H. vin. I. 8).l® 
L iv. m. criticizes the elaborate toilette of a Chinese lady who wore plates of gold 
in the braids of her hair, and had six precions stones on eadi of her ear-pendanta Her 
comb is of ivory, and. her robe is embroidered in wllf of various colours. The ode 
says that she wore no &lse hair, and that she had only her own black hair, llnok as 
clonds. ^ I The toilette of Chinese ladies was made before a mirror which most have 
been of metal (I. iii. I. 2). 

The wives of dignitaries twisted their hair on the sides of the head, or fliey curled 
it (II. viii. 1. 4). As a sign of sadness, they let it hang loose (II. vm. II. 1). Widows 
cut their hair, preserving a lock on each side of the head (I. iv. L).I* 

The children of the rich wore at their girdle an ivory pin, which was need to open 
the knot when they undressed, and they wore also a ring of ivory (L v. TX).!® Until 
their majority the hair was twisted np in two horns on the top of the head (I. viii. 
Vn. 3). We know that this bifurcated coiffure is still that of Chinese maid-servants, 
often designated, because of this peculiarity, by a character whi(di has the £>rm of 
our Y. At sixteen, boys assumed tiie cap called pern (ib.). 

Men and women used pommade for their hair (I. v. V III. 2), and wore at their 
side an ivory comb. We know that the practice of having the head shaved was in- 
troduced into China by the Manche’w Tartars in the 17th centnry. A recent travel- 
ler, M. Tradescant Lay, has remarked upon the habitually dirty state of the hair of 
Chinese children ; and he even says that the the hair is of sodi a natore as easQy to 
become matted, which produces a disagreeable malady. It was probably to avoid 
this matting that people in easy circumstances carried about tiiem a comb in the 
times described in the She-king. 

Binumos avd Dwxujho Housss. 

Hie walls of houses were ordinarily made of earth. For the foundations they 
pounded the soil hard where it was intended to erect the walls (IL iv. Y. 3); over 
this space they placed a frame-work of four planks, two of which corresponded to 
the two faces of the wall, and were arranged by the help of a plnmb-Une (HL i. HL 5). 
The interval between the planks was filled with earth wetted and brought to it in 
baskets (ib., 6^. They rammed in this earth with heavy poles of wood, and thus 
made a length of wall of a certain height, all the parts of which th^ brought to the 
same level, filling up where the earth foiled, and paring away where there was too 
Tnnch (tb.; see also the ancient dictionary Urh-ya, Ch. lY.). They then moved the 
frame- work higher, and proceeded to make the iq>per part of the wall. It was pre- 
cisely the same kind of construction which we see in the south of France, and which 
goes by the name ofpu^. Foo Tueh, the minister of the emperorl Woo-ting of the 
Shaug dynasty, was at first a pts^mason (Shoo, lY. viii. Ft. L 3). The workmen 
encouraged one another by cries. For the foundation of a town «ti«I for the con- 
struction of a considerable edifice, tiie drum gave the signal for the commencement 
and leaving off of work (III. i IQ. 6).^ The beams were of bamboo, of pine (IL iv. 

10, 11. These ear-pendants were the ear-plogi or atomers, not suspended from the ears, but 
from a comb in the hair, coming down to cover the ears. tha notes on 1. iv. lU, 18 See 
the Dotea on L iv. L The view of it taken bj Biot has been maintained. IS L v. YL does 
not spe^ of the children ('tis enfmtsj of the rich; but of a yoong dandy. The pin or spike was 
for loosing knots generally. 

1 Woo-ting was not emperor, hat king. Emperors should not be spoken of during the Hee, 
Shang, and Chow dynasties. 2. The drum u HI. i. HI. 6 would seem to have sounded to 
inspirit the workmen. 
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V), or of CTpreas (IV. ii. IV. 9). They were cut and planed. The frames of the 
doors were also made of wood (TV. iii. V. 6). The poor made their cabins of rough 
planks (IL iv. IV.).® In the 14th century before our era, the inhabitants of western 
China had no houses, but lived in caverns or grottos, a hole at the top of the vault 
serving as an outlet for the smoke. Such was the first abode of T‘an-foo, called also 
rhe ancient duke, the gprandfather of king Wan, who inhabited the country of Fin, a 
•iisferict at the present day of the depaitinent of Pnng-ts'eang, Shen-se (IH. i. 
TIT,).t ‘T'an-foo,’ says that ode, ‘lived in a cavern like a potter’s kiln; there were 
then no houses.’ Another ode, however (III. ii. VI. 3, 4) attributes to dnke Lew, a 
preceding chief of the same country, buildings considerably extensive, such as large 
stables and sheep-folds. According to the She-king (III. i. III.), and Meucins (L 
Pt. ii. XV. 1, 2) the first establishments of the Chinese in the western regions wera 
destroyed by the Tartars.^ T‘an-fbo, the descendant of duke Lew, was obliged to 
retire, and to transport his tribe to the south of his earlier settlemenk Then he 
established the new dty of which HI. i. HL gives the description, and resumed with 
his people the i^^ricnltnra! labours which had been interrupted by the ravages of the 
enemy. 

Hie doors of the houses &ced the south or the west (IL iv. V. 2), or mid-wise 
the south-west. They gave them their position by observing the shadow of the sun 
at noon, or by the culminating of a weU-known star (L iv. VI. 1).^ In winter flie 
hosbandmen ordinarily plastered the doors (I. xv. I. 5) to keep out the cold. 

The floor of the house was levelled by beating it, and it was then covered with a 
coarse kind of dried grass, on which were placed mats of bamboo which served as 
beds (DL iv. V. 6).I People in easy circumstances placed at the south-east comer of 
their houses a special chamber, called the Hall of ancestors (I. ii. IV. 3). It was 
adorned with pillars of wood like the entrance-hall. The sovereign, the princes, and 
the great ofiScers alone had the right of erecting a building dedicated especially to 
the performance of the ceremonies in honour of their ancestors (HI. i. VI. 3 : IV. L 
[ii.] VUI.; iL IV.'; iii V.), A path conducted to this building (I. lii. VII. 2), and 
the approaches to it were required to be carefully cleared of thorns (I. xii. V I.).® 

The cities were anxrounded with a wall of earth, and with a ditch which was dug 
out first, and furnished the materials for the wall (HI. iii. VII. 6; i. X. 3). We 
r«ad in the Yih king, ‘ The wall falls back into the moat, if it be ba^y fijnnded 
(Diagram ^ Pw. 7).’9 

Tee Chase. 

In those times of nascent civilization the chase was an important means of snl^ 
Bistence tor the pioneers who were clearing the forests. The halntnal arm of the 
chase was the bow and arrow. The bows were of carved wood (IIL ii. H. 3),. and 
adorned with green silk (IV. ii. IV. 6), probably to preserve them from the damp. 

8 n. hr. V. wyt nothing of this. 4 The ancient Pin wae not in Pong-ts'eang dept. T‘an- 
came from Pin to K‘e-chow in Fnng-ts‘eanp. See the notes on the title of Pt. I., and on III. L 
Dl- 6 Let it not be thought that these Chinese settlers were pushing westwa^s from the 
They were edranciaff eaatwards from the west^ and pushed on by tnbee bebma them* 
The mention of the itsr in I. iv. VI. 1 does not have the meaning here given to it. X 
They al^t on coochea or stands raised from the ground. The mats spi^ad on the ground 
floor served as tables, where the meal was set out. 8 Of course a path ^nduct^ to the 
building;^!, xit Vn. 2 describes the tiles with which it was laid. I. xii. VI. speaks of the 
«met«re, or place of tombs; and not of the temple. 9 The words ‘ if it be badly founded' 
Are not in the Tih. Biot seems to have misunderstood the text. 
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They kept them in leather cases (I. vii. TV. 3 : H- yiii. IT. 3). Those of Jhe princes 
of the blood were painted red, the Chow ooloor. At certain periods of the year, 
they observed the ceremony of archery, each archer haring' four arrows -sdnch he 
discharged at the target (in. ii. H. 3). To aid him .in drawing the bow and dis- 
charging the arrow, the hunter or archer had a ring of metal on the thumb of his 
right hand, and threw back his coat upon the other arm (IL iiL V. 5}.I 

Solitary hunters pursued the goose or the 'wQd-dack (I. rii VULL 1), the boar (I. 
ii. XIV.: II. iii. VI. 4), the wolf (I. riii. H. 3), the fox (L xv. L 4) in the €u»t mtmth, 
or at the commencement of onr year, the hare (II. t. III. 6 ; XV. 4).3 In the diase 
they nsed dogs (I. riii. VIII. : II. v. TV. 4). 

The great hunts of the chiefe were oondncied en haUm. Th^ snrixwndod the 
woods with large nets, fixed to the ground by stakes, and intended specially to catch 
the hares, which the beaters forced to throw themselves into them (L i Vll.).3 
They set fire also to the grass and bnshes of a large plain, to collect the game in a 
place determined on, where they killed it eaafly with tibie arrow. We have the de- 
scription of such a hunt in I. 'rii. III. and TV. The chief moimted in a carriage and 
four kills at his ease the game thns collected. The ode eulogizes his ooorage, and 
says that he fought against tigers with bare breast. 

When they had a considerable number of men, or when the groimd was not 
covered with vegetation high enough to raise a oonfiagration, th^ arranged the 
men in a circle, and made them all march towards a single point, beating back the 
g^me (I. xi. II. 2 ; xv. I. 4: II. iii. V. and VI.). They often formed several circles 
of beaters, one within another (the Yih, diagram par. 9).* These grand fannfa 
took place principally in the second moon, corresponding to oar monfli of Febmary 
(1. XV. I. 4). They hunted also herds of deer (II. iii. VI. 2), of boars (I. ii. XIV.; 
xi. II.), of wild oxen (II. iii. VI. 3).6 The hunters ofifexed to their prince the boars 
of three years, and kept for themselves the smallest, which were only one yesr old. 
To preserve the carcases of the killed deer, they covered them np 'with straw 
(I. ii. XII.).6 

The grand hunts en bathte were entirely similar to those which the misekMiary 
GerbUlon saw in the 18th century, when accompanying the emperor K'ang-he to 
Tartary (Dohalde, voL IV., p. 293, folio edition). At the timee described in the 
She-king, they celebrated them on the two sides of the vall^ of the TeVow river, 
about the 35th parallel of latitude, in Ho-nan, in the eastern part of Shen-ae^ where 
much of the coontiy was still oncnltivated. 

FiSHIHC. 

Fishing formed also an important means of subsistence. They fished -with the 
line (I. V. V. 1 : II. viii. II. 4); but the ordinary method -was -with nets (I. v. lU. 4; 
riii. IX.). On the banks of large rivers they formed a stockade of wood, in fiontof 
which they arranged the nets (I. viii. IX : U. v. III. 8). The Rn gKah traveller Lay, 

1 There is nothing in the ode shoot the vesture being thrown on the otli« aim. The poet 
spMks St once of the ring which was on the thumb of the right band, and of an armlet of leather 
which was on the left arm. 2 They bunted also the badger, the deer, the tiger, the panther, 
the rhinoceros, &c. Some of the odes referred to describe grand hunts, airi not thuee of aoUtaiy 
or isolated individnaU. 3 This ode speaks of a solitary hunter or trapper. 4 Biot hu 
misunderstood this passage of the Yih. 5 Tlicse 'wild oxen would seem to be rhinooerosce. 

6 This ode has nothing to do with banting, and the fact of the dead antdope wrapt op with the 
grass is an inappropriate illostration in this place. 
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whom I haTe already quoted, describes, in hia visit to Hongkong, the fishing net as 
it is made in the neighbourhood of Canton. He says that on the borders of the 
islands in the gulf they form a wooden fi^me with a wheel and axle to lower and 
raise the nets which remain under the water. Such appears to have been the kind 
of apparatus of the She-king. It is said, in II. v. III. 8, 

* Do not approach ray dam. 

Do not loose ray nets.* 

The nets were made of fine bamboo (I. viii. IX.: II. ii. III.). Like those which 
were used to take hares, they were fitted with bags (I. xv. VI.), which Hie fish en- 
tered and so was taken. II. ii. III. names several kinds of fish, among which the 
carp is mentioned (see also I. xii. III.). We find also (IV. L [ii.] VI.: II. iv. VIII, 
II) a certain number of fish given as pond-fish. 

The habit of fishing had made them construct boats which they directed with oars 
(II. V. I. 6). The boats were of cypress-wood (I. iii. I. 1 ; iv. I. 1), and of willow 
(II. iii. II. 4).2 in. i, II. 5 mentions a bridge of boats, made by king Woo3 to pass 
the river Wei in Shen se. 


Aoeicultubb and Pa-stubagb. 

According to the data famished by different odes, the system of cultivation with 
irrigation was established in the vast plain which forms the lower valley of the 
Yellow river, fimm the gorge of the Dragon’s-gate (in Shan-se) to the gulf of Pih- 
chih-le, into which this great river then emptied itself (I. iii. XVII.) ;! (II. viii. V.; vi. 
VIII.: rV . i. [iii.] V. and VI.). Every space of ground assigned to a family of hus- 
bandmen was surrounded by a trench for irrigating it, and which formed its bound- 
ary (II. vi. VI.); and these trenches communicated with larger canals which were 
conducted to rejoin the river. The complete system adopted for the purpose of 
irrigation is expounded in detail in the Chow Le, (Bk. XV. art. whidh 

confirms the indications in the She-king. 

Beyond the great valley, particularly towards the west in Shen-se, and eastwards 
about the T‘ae mountains in Shan-tung, there existed vast forests. The first ciuefe 
of thfi Honse of Chow, doke Lew and T'an-fbo, began the clearing of Hie fi>restB of 
Shen-se (111. i. LIT. 8; iL VT.). We see in IV. ii. IV. liiat the people of the State 
of Loo drew materials for building from the neighbourhood of mount T*ae. II. iv. 
YI. mentions the great herds of cattle and sheep as the chief riches of powerful 
famihes; — a natural circumstance among a people still far from numerous, and 
spread over a vast territory. They fastened the feet of the horses with tethers 
while they were feeding (II. iv. II.) .2 

We can tell the principal kinds of cereals mentioned in the She-king, and pmnt 
out the localities where they were cultivated. They were rice, wheat, barley, budc* 
wheat, two sorts of mOlet, called thoo and tieik, which resembled the one the 

1 I think that M. Biot is wrong in snpposing that we hare any fishing arrangement indicated in 
the She-lung like that described by Mr. Tradescant Lay, and which is exce^ingly common at 
the present day in Cliina. The odes referred to do nothing more than describe the capture trf 
fish in baskets placed at openings in dams thrown across streams. 2 Boats of pine also are 
(I. T, V. 4). 8 Should be king Win. 

I This and the other passages adduced are little to the point. 2 TTie large herds of horses, 

nix:os8.iry for the war-chariots, fed at pleasure, without restraint of any kind, in the open teiritoiy 
“•signed to them (IV. ii. I.). It was only in the neighbourhood of bouses that the horses far 
“*ew«e tethered. 
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milium gtobosum, the other the holcus sorgho. The laboars of cultivation of each 
month are described for the State of Pin in I. iv. I., and for the territory of the an- 
cient royuume of Chang (eastern Ho-nan) in IV. i. [iii.J V. and VI.3 

The rice and the millet were sown in spring, on which occasion there was a cere- 
mony (IV. i. [ii.] l.),4 the celebrated ceremony of husbandry, the ritual of which is 
described in the Kwoh-yu th® furrows traced 

by the great Yu on the slope of the Nan-ehan mountain in the territory of Se-gan 
dept 5 In autumn took place the cei’emouy of the ingathering (IV. i. [ii.] IV.). IV. 
i. [ii.] I. mentions at the beginning of the summer of Chow, t.e., about April, the 
first harvest of millet and of the winter barley.* 

The principal instruments of cultivation, the plough with its share, the hoe or 
spade, ttie scythe or sickle, are mentioned in different odes (II. vi. VIII.: IV. i. [ii.] 
I.; [iii.] V. and VI.). Weeding is recommended in a special manner(IJI. vi.VIIl. 2: 
IV. i. [iii.] V. and VI.). The weeds were gathered in heaps, and burned in honour 
of the Spirits who presided over the harvest (IL vi. VIII. 2). 6 Their ashes nourish- 
ed the soil. They prescribed also the destruction of insects or hurt&l worms. The 
assiduous uprooting of weeds has always been recommended by the Chinese govern- 
ment to the cultivators of the ground. It is noted by Confucius and by Mencius as 
a necessily ; and its continuation for twenty centuries is, no doubt, an essential cause 
of the astonishing fertility of the Chinese sod, firom which parasitical herbs have 
disappeared. 

In general they left the land fellow for one year, and then cultivated it for two 
years. If they still found weeds in it in the second year, they carefully uprooted 
them (II. iii. IV.). The harvest was a time of great labour and of much rejoicing, 
just as it is in our country (II. vi.VIIl.). This ode says that the reapers left some 
ears of grain, and even small hfuidfals of it, for the poor widows who came to 
glean. The superintendent of agriculture came to the field, and rejoiced with the 
husbandmen. They then assigned over the share that was due to the State from 
the returns of the harvest. 

We see in the She-kiug several indications of the agrarian laws established by 
the dynasty of Chow, and which are explained by Mendas (V. Pt. ii. II.). The 
division of the land in the tribe of its ancestor duke Lew is indicated in III. ii. VI. 
A husbandman in II. vi. VIII. says that the irrigation began with the field of the 
State (.^ gg ), and thence proceeded to their private fields 7 ; — ^in harmony with the 
ancient system described by Mencius, according to which eight femilies received a 
space of ground divided into nine equal portions, the central portion forming the 
field of the State. IV. i, [ii.] 11.8 shows ns Chfing, the second of the kings of Chow, 
naming the officers of agriculture, and ordering them to sow the fields. It mentions 
the large division of 30 le, or- more exactly of 33^ le, which covered a space of about 
1,111 square Is. It places there 10,000 individuals, labouring in pairs, which gives 
about of a le to an individual. As the le was generally of 300 paces, that would 

3 No place is specified or indicated in these odes. What is said in them would apply to all the 
royal domain of Chow. I do not understand what State M. Biot intends by ‘ the kingdom of 
Cliang.’ 4 There is some confusion in the two references to this ode. the notes on it. 

5 Hardly so much as this. All which the ode says is that the eouniry about Nan-shan was 
made cultivable by Tu. 6 No such burning ceremony is here described. The husbandmen 
only express their wish that the Spirit of husbandry would take the insects and commit them to 
the flames. 7 There is no reference to irrigation in this passage; but it implies the ecisteitee 
of the public field or fields, and a loyal wish is expressed that the rain might first descend on 
them. 8 See the notes on this ode. 
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give an individual 9,999 square paces. Taking the ancient acre as 100 square 
paces, we thus find for an individual about 100 Chinese acres ; — the number assigned 
in several passages of Mencius to every head of a fanuly. The Chow-le, Bk. IX., 
gives the same number on good lands. 

Each house occupied by a family of husbandmen was situated in tlie midst of the 
ground assigned to it (II. vi. VI. 4). 9 It had around it its garden supplied with 
cucumbers, pumpkins, melons, and other kitchen vegetables Each of these houses 
was surrounded by mulberry trees and jujube trees, and had also its flax-field I. ix. 
V. speaks of the field of 10 acres, where they cultivated the mulberry-trees; — meau- 
ing the plantation near the house 10 The hemp aud similar plants, the ch‘oo (the 
bcehmeria), the keen (a sort of rush) and the hoh (the dolichos), were steeped in the 
moats (I. xii. IV.). The mulberry-leaves served to feed the silk worms (1. xv. I. 2, 
3), A ith which business the women were specially occupied (III iii. X. 4). In each 
house, the w'omen span the hemp and the dolichos, and wove cloth and silken stuflb 

(I iii II.). 11 The loom, with the cylinder for the warp, and the shuttle of the woo^ 

are mentioned in II. v. IX. 2. 

Thev cultivated indigo, or some similar plant, from which they extracted a deep 
Mae dye (I. xv. I. 3 : II. viii. II. 2). They cultivated also plants which gave a yel- 
low dye and a red (I. xv. I. 3). The dyeing of the stuffs took place iu the 8th moon, 
about the month of September, and also the steeping of the hemp, (I. xv.. I. 3). 13 
The winter eveningfs were occupied in spinning, weaving, and making ropes (I. xv. 
I. 7). They kept themselves warm by burning wood of different kinds (I. xv. I. 6), 
aud among others that of the mulberry tree (II. viii. V. 4) 


Food and rrs Prepabation. 


The grains of rice were bruised in a mortar (III. ii. I. 7) to firee them from &e 
husk ; and when so cleaned, the grain was winnowed, or passed through a sieve {ib , 
and II. V. IX. 7). It was then washed and cooked with the steam of boilmg water 
( in. ui. I. 7). The cakes which were eaten at their ceremonies were thus prepared. 
Wheat, and the two kinds of millet,— the shoo and the tssiA,— were treated in the 
same manner; and it is in the same way that bread is made in China m the present 
day (see the Japanese Encyclopedia, Bk. cv., fol. 18. v., and the memoirs by the 

missionaries).! j i_ •* 

The various kinds of flesh were grilled upon live charcoal, or ro on e spi 
(III. ii. I. 7; II. 2), or cooked in stew-pans Uke fish (I- xiii. IV. 3: II. v. IX. 7). 
They took the meat from the pan (or boUer) by means of spoons made W the 
wood of the jujube tree (II. v. IX. 1). IV. iii. n.2 describes the preparation of a 


9 M. Biot here falls into a mistake: Only hats were « 
tlie different families —mere temporary erections occupied by the labourers at the busiest times 
of thrv^ Sev were l^a SD^f 2* acres, and. no doubt, they cultiyat^ vegetables about 
them.* ^tZ prSef d'emugs we^rw^y /rom the fields in a sp^e for -oh family rf 2* 

TeTr-aw 'IheTo^^"^ aTmention^ ^ iUnstead of 20, 

the space fOTThe homesteads of 8 tarailies,— to ‘*1® pnwf of it 

"No'’?’ht*'"r‘‘r^““S**ZaterflomweremXin Cl^^^^^ have been used in 

the ancient“reh“ioMMre^^esrbut the ""“L* ThisYs a^wrwg refSeli^r- 

oollect, gives the impression of their being boiled in the grain. 2 Tins is a wrong reterence, 

and I cannot think of any passage which Biot could have had 
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carp. TLe stomach and palate of animals were specially esteemed (III. ii. II. 2); 3 
— a preference which is still ootnmon, as may be seen in the description which 
Gerbillon gives ns of a hunt by K'ang-he (Dnhalde, IV^ p. 293, fol. ed.). In ordinary 
houses they reared pigs (III. ii. YI. 4) and dogps to be eaten. The She-king men- 
tions only the watch-dog (I. ii. XII. 3), and the hnnting-dog (I. viiL VIII.; IL v. 
IV . 4) ; but the habit of eating the dog was very oommon in China aco. to the Chow 
Le, passim, and the Le Ke, VI. v. 5. In two passages where Mendns describes 
what is necessary to a family of husbandmen (I. Pt. i HL 4; Vn. 24), he notices 
the raising of dogs and pigs for food. This nse of the flesh of the dog is fonnd, we 
know, among the Indians of north America, and it is still maintained in China. 
Each honse had also its fowl-house, filled with cocks and hens (L tL II. 1 ; et al.) 
The odes of the She and the Book of Mendns do not speak of geese nor of tame 
ducks. They make firequent mention of these birds in their wild State ; and we may 
thence presume that they were not yet in that age g^eneraUy domesticated. Never- 
theless, an author who lived under the Hsn dynasty, about 100 years s.c., says that 
the domestic birds mentioned in the Chow Le, XX-XIX. par. 2, were geese and 
dncka.4 Beef and mutton were placed only on the table of chiefo and dignitaries 
who possessed large herds and flocks (11. i V. 2r m. iL IIL). At great 
feasts, eight different dishes [of grain] were set forth (II. L V. 2). The turtle was 
conddered a dainty dish (HI. iiL VII. 8). The vegetable garden of every husband- 
man famished him with encumbers, pumpkins, and melons (I. xv. 1. 6 : 11. vi VL 4). 
They ate also the jnjube-dates, which they struck down in the eighth moon, i.s., about 
the end of July (I. xv. L €}. At the same time they cat down the large pnmpkins. 
The encumbers, melons, and the leaves of the k'we* were eaten in the seventh moon 
(I. XV. L 6). They ate habitually the tender shoots of the bamboo (III. iiL Vll. 8). 

In all the descriptiona of solenm feasts (I. viLVUI. 2 ; II. ii. UL: IH. iii. VII., Scc.'fi 
mention is made of the wine spirits) as the habitual drink. Men who become 
unruly in their behaviour are reproached for their love of spirits (III. iii. II. 3.}3 As 
at the present day, this wine was a fermented drink extracted firom rice (I. xv. I. 6). 
Ibe preparation of it appears to be indicated in part in 111. ii. VII., where it is 
said: — 

‘ They draw the water ftem the brook. 

And they psaa it from veaael to veaael. 

Then they can wet with tbii water the rice cooked by steam.’ 

And in the second stanza : — 

* 'They draw the water from the brook. 

And they past it from vessel to vessel. 

They can wash with it the vases for wine.’ 

latchanne has translated the 3d line of the first stanza by : — 

3 Here Biot is right in taking as meaning the palate, and not dtieb, as I have done. 

4 Tet in Uendns, III. Pt ii. X. 6, we have a wbkdi ia the name appropriate to a tame 
goose, which is cooked and eaten; and in the Tso-ebnen, nndw the 28th year of dnke Seang, 
mentioo is made of a or tame duck. The common name for the domeatic dock — ok — doea 

not appear to have been naed till the Tain dynasty. m and are the namea employed by Kea 
Kwei of the Han dyn., to whom M. Biot refers. 8 I. vii VIU. 2 does not qieak of any so- 
lemn or extraordinary feaat 8 U. vii. VL would be a mote suitable reference. 
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‘ Th« ateam of boiling water is need to make the vin;’ 

which would indicate a writable distillation. The text appears to me less pre- 
else bttt the making of rioe-wiue is sufficiently indicated in I. xv. I. 6, where it 
is said that in the 10th month they reap the rice to make the vin for spring. Thus 
they allowed the fermentation to proceed during the winter, and the vin was drunk 
in the spring of the following year. They separated it from the lees by straining 
it through herbs, or through a basket with a rough bottom (U. i. V. 3); after 
which it was fit to be smrved at feasts (II. i. V. 3 : III. i. V. 4). They mixed 
Chinese pepper (I. xii. 11 ) with spirits and meats to render them aromatic. 

The vin was kept in vases or bottles of baked earth (III. ii. VII. 2). The baked 
earth conld not be porcelain, which was not in common nse in China till a much 
later period.8 

It is to be remarked that milk is not mentioned in the She-king as a drink. The 
YihJeing, diagram ||||, par. 1, mentions the milch cow .9 We know tliat the pres- 
ent Chinese in gfenei^ ^ not drink milk. 

Common people drank firom horns, either unpolished or carved (II. vii. I. 4 : I. xv. 
I. 8). Duke Lfiw, the ancestor of the kings of Chow, who lived in the 18th century 
before onr ersk, after the sovereign T‘ae-k‘ang, or according to others, after Keeh, 
the last sovereigTi of Uie H8a dynasty, — duke Lew drank fix»m a hoUow gourd (III. 
u- VI. 4). In the times of the Chow dynasty, the princes used cups formed of a 
precious stone (III. i. V. 2). At solemn feasts, the wine [spirits] was served in 
large vases called tow, pSen and ia-fang, (III. ii I. 8 : IV. ii. IV. 4), 10 the forms of 
which can be seen in the work called Tri-king-ioo, where the famous commentator, 
of the Sung dynasty, Choo He, has represented by figures the vases, the arms, and 
tlie dresses, mentioned in the ETing or Classical books.H 

Mbtals in use. 

The notices furnished by the She-king show us that gold, silver, iron, lead, and 
Copper were then known to the Chinese. IV. iii. Ill 8 mentions the metal par 
exceUence (gold), which was extracted firom the mines of the south, and was sent in 
tribute by the still barbarous tribes of central Chiua.l III. i. IV. 5 speaks of orna- 
ments of gold. We read of horses’ bits of gpold in III. iL III., 2 and of lances, the 
shaft of which was silvered or gilt, in I. xi. HI- 3.9 The breasts of war-horses were 
covered with [mail of] steel (I. xi. III. 3).4 Gold and tin, brilliant and purified, are 
mentioned in I. v. 3. TTT y. VI. 6 speaks of mines of iron worked in Sben-se by 
duke Lew in the 18th century before our era. Arms and instruments of iron are 
mentioned everywhere in the She-king. 

V ni. ii. VTT. haa nothing to do either with the procesi of fermentation or distillation. See the 
notes apon it I hdieve that ^ always denotes spirits, the product of. distillation. Possibly 
niay denote the stage of fermentation. 8 At the present day distilled spirits are often kept 
for a long time in vessels of coarse earthenware. 9 Tliis U a mistake. The text speaks 
merely of the or eow, with reference to its docility and manageableness. 

10 The tov and sfsa were not used to hold wine and spirits, and the ta-fany was a stand for 
m^t. 11 I do not know what work M. Biot here calls the Tti-king-too. All the imperial 
editions trf the classics are famished with plates. 

1 The of the south here is plurai, meaning gold, sliver, and copper. 2 No mention 
occurs otjreiu dor in HI. ii. HI. M. Blot intended, I suppose, ‘ the ends of the reins with their 
metal rings,’ mentioned in HI. iii. VII. 2, el of. 3 Only the end of the shaft was gUt. 4 
Not the brta$t alone of the war-horse was covered with mail. 
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AMlCtES MAiniFACTUBED. 

Several odea (I. v. I.: III. i. IV.; iii. II. 6) mention the art of catting’ and poliahing 
precious stones. I have referred to the ring of ivory worn by the children of the 
rich (I. V. VI. 2).l IV. ii. III. 8 mentions ivory (elephants’ teeth) as being eent^ 
like gold, in tribute by the tribes of central China. The ends of bows were often 
ornamented with wrought ivory (II. i. VII. 5). 

Arms. War. 

It has been said that hunting is the image of war. This comparison becomes a 
realify in the deserts of North America and of Central Asia. When the men of one 
horde assemble and issue &om their place of settlement, their association has two 
simultaneous objects : — hunting in the vast steppes which have no definite possessors ; 
and war with the other hordes which come to hunt on the same debateable ground. 
In the times described in the She-king, the greater part of the conntary surro undin g 
the great cultivated valley of the Yellow river was such a hunting gponnd, undi- 
vided between the Chinese and the indigenous hordes. The Chinese armies, then 
led against the barbarians, hunted and fought by turns ; their 'warriors nsed the 
same arms against the enemies and against the wild animals. 1 Nevertheless several 
odes give the description of regular expeditions directed by the sovereign, or by a 
Chinese feudal prince against another prince ; several of them depict the posts r^pi- 
larly established upon the frontiers. Some extracts from idiese odes will give an 
idea of what was then the art of war in China, and it does not appear that the Chi- 
nese have made great progress in that art since tliis early epoch. Excepting the 
fire arms which they have now adopted, they have remained stationary in this as in 
every other thing. The military art of the Chinese, translated by Amyot in the 
18th century, and published iu the 7th volume of the memoirs by the missionariee^ 
has for its basis an ancient work attributed to Snn-tsxe, general of the country of 
Ts'e, who lived nearly 300 years before the Christian era ® 

The fronfier-poBts between the States at war with one another, or on the borders 
of the barbarous reg^ns, wore supplied from the peasantry, and were relieved from 
year to year ; — ^tho service at these posts was truly forced, and hence the laments., 
tions of the soldiers who were so stationed (I. vi, IV.: II. L VJI ). The edict which 
enjoined regular service on the frontiers was inscribed on a bamboo tablet placed at 
the post (11. i. VIII. 4).3 Iu the Chinese armies of this epoch, as in the feudal 
armies of our middle ages, the infantry was composed of husbandmen taken from 
their labours, and they complained bitterly of their lot (T. iii. VI.; xv. III. and IV.; 
II. iv. I.;^ viii. Ill ), especially when they formed part of an expedition against the 
barbarous hordes of the north and the south (II. viii. VIII. and X.). They had the 

1 It U of an ivory spike at the girdle worn by men that L v. VI. speaks, and not of a ring for 
children. 

1 No such expeditions, partly for hunting, and partly for war, are described in the She. When 
the regular huntings were made, opportunity was taken to practise the methods of warfare. 

2 Sun-ttse belonged to the State of Woo, (^), and not to Ts'e; and to the 6th century ao, 

and not to the 3d. ^ Wylie’s notes on Chinese Literature, p. 74. 3 It 1. VIII. tdJs na 

how the general got his orders on a tablet of bamboo or wood ; but nothing about the orders being 
fixed up at the post. 4 The complaints in II. iv. I. are of a difierenl class. 
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greatest fear of the Heen-ytm on the north, known afterwards as the Henng-noo (II. 
i. \'in.).5 The principal element of a (Chinese army was the chariot drawn by two 
or by four horses.^ It carried three mailed warriors, the oflBcer to whom it belong- 
ed being in the middle. He had on his right his esquire, who passed to him his 
arms; and on his left the charioteer (I. vii. V. 3). A troop of soldiers followed the 
chariot to protect it (II. i. VII. 5 : IV. ii. III. 7]. The term chariot was then a col- 
lective name like Zanee in onr middle ages. The Le Ke reckons for every chariot 3 
mailed warriors, 25 footmen in front and at the sides to guide the horses and the 
chariot, and seventy-two light-armed foot-soldiers following. But this number or 
company was never complete. IV. ii. IV. 5 counts only 30,000 foot-soldiers for 
TOGO chariots, making but 30 for a chariot.! Another ode (II. iii. IV. 2) speaks of 
■an army of 3000 chariots, which would represent, according to the Le Ke, 300,000 
men .8 Lacharme remarks, and I agree with him, that the numbers in the Le Ke 
must be very much exaggerated, like all the numbers of armies given by Asiatic au- 
thors. The number in the official list was never complete. 

The sovereign never marched without a guard of 2,500 men, called see.9 Every 
dignitary or great officer had an escort of 600 men called leit (II. iiL IV. 3; viii. III. 
• 3 ) 9 To employ our military terms, t»e was a regiment, lent a battalion. Six e»e, or 
15,000 men, formed an ordinary army (II. vi. IX. 1: III. i. IV. 3). I® They d is tin g niahed 
the soldiers of the left wing and the right, according to the division long used in 
the marching and encampments of the Tartar hordes (III. iii. IX. 2). An army was 
divided into three troops (III. ii VI. 5).ll The six ete appear also to represent in 
general six sections of any army (IIL iii. IX. I ).l^ In II. iv. HI. the commentary 
explains tze by kettn, which denotes a corps of 12,500 men. The six sze are a collect- 
ive term, like the six k‘ing mentioned in several chapters of the Shoo-king (IH. ii 
1, and V. n.).13 The chief of each corps had his place in the middle of it. (I, viL 

V.). 

The chariot of the sovereign, or of the commander-in-chiei had four or six horses, 
yoked abreast.l^ When there were four horses, which was the ordinary number, 
(II. vii. VIII, 2: in. iii. VII. 2), two of them were yoked to the pole, and two to 
the transverse bar of the chariot (II. vii. VIII.). The horses were covered with 
mail (I. vii. V.; xi. III.), or protected at the sides by bucklers (I. xi. III. 2). 15 Those 


6 The Heen-yun do not appear an object of fear, so much a* a troublesome enemy. ^ ® ^ 
believe the war-charioU had all 4 horses. 7 This description is not quite In an 

onlinary fighting chariot, the charioteer was in the middle; one warrior, wiio tneldra the sp^tf, 
was on the right; and the one on the left was an archer. It was only in the chanot of the 
general that the driver was on the left, while he himself thundered on a drum to urge the 
troops forward. 'Hie spearman on the right was not his esquire to hand him his arms, but a 
not^ warrior of great strength, to protect him, and take part in the tattle as he was 

8 See the note on IV. ii. IV. 6, where the number of 30,000 is otherwise explamed; and the 
note on H. iii. IV. 1, where the 3,000 chariots may be made out, without any etmggeraUon. 

9 These things do not appear in the odes. In the Tso-chuen, on,Xl. iv., par. 4, it is said: 

‘When the ruler goes, a szs (2,500 men) attends him; when 

« high ministers gc^a lot (600 men) attends him;’ but the di^urse is thm of a fend^ri^ 
wd the subject ia of their going to certain meetings. 10 It a honl d be 6 or ^ ,600 men, 

which formed a W or army. In both the passages referred »<>. ;)^ *•“ 

which followed thTking to the field. 11 See the note on the worts 
draw no conclusion from the passage. 12 See note 10. , Only 

applicable. In V. ii., ftie term dMsnot occur. The six i'wp would be the commanders of the six 
royal armies (■jrWor gifi). 14 The She nowhere mentions 6 horses to a chanot; but 
the Wng did have ^t n^ber. 15 Those bucklers were in the front of the chariot, and not at 
the sides of the horses. 
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of the commanders had golden bits (III. ii. with a small bell at each side of 

the bit (L xi. IT. 3: II. iii. IV. 2: HI. Hi. VII. 4). The reins were ridily adorned 
(TV. ii. in.), 17 and led through rings of leather on the backs of the horses (L xi. III. 
1 : TV. ii. IV. 3). The sides of the chariots were covered with boards as a defence 
against the arrows of the enemy ^I. xi. III.} They were adorned in the inside with 
matsof bamboo (I. iv. III. 3), 18 or embroidered carpets (I.xi.III. l).l* The axle-trees 
of the chariots of the chiefs were wrapped round with green silk (IV. in. II.),20 or 
with leather (II. iii TV. 2), 19 probably to strengthen them. The pole was also covered 
with leather, painted in 5 colonrs (I. xi. HI. 1).21 

The princes and regular warriors wore helmets. Those of the princes of the blood 
were adorned with a plume of red .silk ( IV . ii. IV . 5 ) .22 The regular warriors had 
a sword (H. vi. IX. 2: I. vH. V. 3). two lances (or spears) and two bows (L viL V. 2: 
TV. ii. TV. 5) .23 The scabbards of the chiefe’ swords were adorned with precious 
stones (in. ii. VI. 2), or with other ornaments (II. vi. IX. 2). The spears were of 
three kinds : — the maou which was 4 miires long (20 Chow cubits) ; and the hih, 16 
cubits (L xi V lll 2). These were set up in the war chariots (ib.J. The iavehn 
ho (ib.) was 6 cubits, 6 in. long, and was used by the foot-soldiers. 24 (These lengths 
are given by the commentary from the Le Ke. ) All the lances had red pendants or 
streamers (L vii V 1). 

Lake the hunting bows, those used in war were of wood adorned with green silk 
(IV. ii. TV. 5).25 The bows of the chie& had ornaments of ivory (H. L VH 5). 
There were also bows of horn, or strong as horn (H. viL IX. 1 : IV. ii HI. 
which discharged several arrows at once.28 To preserve the hows, they were kept 
in cases of tiger-skin (I. xi ni. 3), or of ordinary leather (I. vii TV. 3). Every 
case contained two bows, and they were closely fitted to bamboos, to hinder them 
from being warped by the damp (L xi. HI. 3: H vHi 11 3). The bow-cases and 
the quivers were made of the skin of some marine animn] called yu (II 1 YH 5: 
iii IV. 1), which may have been a seal 

The mailed warriors had bucklers (I. i VlL 1: IH H VX 1), and battle-axes 
with handles of wood (L xv. TV. : HL H. VL 1). The foot-soldiers were usually 
armed only with javelins and spears (I. xv. TV.). H iii V. describes an army in 
march. The horses in the chariots neigh; the Sags and pennons wave in the air; 
the foot-soldiers and the assistants who guide the horses march in silence. 27 Besides 
the war-chariots, there followed the army carriages laden with sacks of baggage, and 
drawn by oxen (H viii ILL 2. Shoo, V. xxix. 3). These sacks had one or two 
openings, and contained provisions (IH ii VI. I). The chariots were xmloaded, 
and arranged round the place of encampment (Yih-king, ch. VI., diagram sze).^ 
Then the feeble watched the bi^i^gage, while the strong advanced against the enemy. 

16 in u. HI. says nothing about horses and their omaments. The bits were of metal; not 
necessarily gold; and were fitted with bells. 17 Nor does IV. ii. UI. say anything siboat 
reins. Ihey are commonly spoken of as soft and glossy; they had rings ^ metal at their 
ends. 18 These were screens, not mats, of bamb^ which covered in the- carriages of ladies, 
and some others given to great men by the king. 19 These woe mats of tiger-sldn. 

20 Not with green silk, but only with Wther, which was lacquered. The axle-trees, or perhaps 
only the projecting ends, were bound with this. 21 Only the curved end of the pole. 

22 No. The ornament on the helmet consisted of shells strung on r^ cords. 23 The spear 
and the bow-case were carried in the chariot. It does not seem to me competent ftom the odes 
to say anything about the sword as a regular weapon. 24 It does not appear that the jave- 
lin was ever thrown. 25 See notes on I. xi. IH. 3. 26 These bows were probably only 

adorned with horn. The She does not noention the spring-how, which could discharge more than 
one arrow at once. 27 This ode is only about a grand hunting-^pedition of king Seuen. 
28 There is no such statement in the Yih-kiog. 
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The expeditions against the indigenous tribes of the centre, the west, and the 
riorth, were made in the 6th moon (IL iiL III.), the time of the year corresponding 
ij the end of May and the beginning of Jnne.*9 They marched 30 le per day, about 
11 kilometres, if we value the le at 1,800 cubits of 10 centimetres each (11. iiL EH. 
2 ). For a grand army of 300 chariots, 10 chariots formed the advanced guard 
(*., 4). 

On the banners were figures of birds (ib., 4), and of serpents (IT. i VEIL 2, 3). 80 
There were attached to them little bells (EL viL VEIL 2),8l and ribbons (EEL iiL VlX 
2). 82 On the royal standard there was the image of the sacred dragon (IV. L [iL] 
VnL).83 The princes of the blood, and secondary cbie& or viceroys had broad 
pennons or flags (IV. iii. EV. 3). One pennon, formed of an ox-tail upon a pole, 
was placed behind in the chariot of the chief of a squadron. Figures of these flags 
aio gpven in die plates published with the imperial editions of the Chow Le and the 
Le Ke. 

The warricvs wore coloured cuisses, and buskins on their legs, (II. vii. Vlil. 3).84 
Lacharme says that this practice still exists in China with foot-soldiers. In I. xi. VIH. 
a man of Ts'in migages another to follow him to the war by the promise of clothes, 
shoes, and weapons, should he need them. This custom of having all their military 
equipment in common reminds us involuntarily of the miserable equipment of Chinese 
soldiers at the present day, who, according to many travellers, lend to each other 
their clothea and weapons for the purpose of passing a review. 

The oomnumdsmt of a eorp* d’otwee had the title of K‘e-foo (II. iv. I.), or.of 
Shang-fijo (HI. i, n. 7).86 Several odes (II. L VII., et al), designate the general 
by the name of ‘ the illustrious man — meaning the Prince, the Dignitary 36 

The dram gave the signal for departure (I. iii. VI. 1), for attack, and for retreat 
II, VI, IV, 3),37 Ijarge dmms were covered with the skin of a fish called to (IIL 
i VIEL 4), aid which appears to have been a crocodile, according to the description 
in ttie Japanese Encydopssdia, ch. xiv,, loL 5, and the explanation in the comment- 
aiy on the Le Ke, VI. iv, 6.38 Before the battle, the warriors excited one another 
by mock combats. They leaped, ran, and threatened one another with their weapons 
(I. iiL VI. 1).88 Turner, in his Journey to Thibet, gives ns a similar description 
of a sham fight. 

In HI. L VII. 7, 8, king Vrin causes the assault of a fortified city, and his soldiers 
ascend the wall by TwuftTia of hooked ladders. He takes some prisoners and pumsbes 


29 No. The 6th month in H. iii. HI. i« raenHoned to show the nrpencj of the occasion, 
calling for an expedition at an unusual time. 30 The chaou was charactCTiMd by ser^nu 
and tortoises intertwined blazoned upon it, 81 The bells in U. vn. VII^ are pr^ably 
those at the horses' bits : but there were bells at the top of the flag-staff i. [n.J VIII.j. 

82 I do not know that these ornaments were of ribbons. 33. It is not the royal standam 
which is hew mentioned: but what Biot immediately calls a broad pennon or flag earned by 
princes of the blo^ 4c. It was a large flag with dragons figured on it. The royal standard 
had a representatiOD at the top of it of the sun and moon, beneath which and aU round 
were dS^ons. It U not mentioned in the She. 34. These coloured ^sses, wMch were a 
sort of apron or knee-cover, bdonged to the dress of ceremony and not war. The buskins 
Olay hare been eomethiiiff the mutcri which I bare eecn on Chinese soldiers. 36 K 
a designation of the king’s minister of War, and of the comi^nder of * f 
^^f*ng-fo 0 was the name or designation of a minister of kings ftn and Woo. 36 
Wont man’ ia merely a title of praise and admiration. 37 A retreat was graeraliy orde^ 
by the gong or some instrument of metal. In II. vi. I V. f a light wnnd the dr^ serves t^ 
purpose. 38 The to was no doubt some kind of saurian ; but not tiio crocodile. w 
L iu. VI 1 la not snfllcient to bear this remark out. In the Tso-chuen we have numerous 
UMtances of individual deeds of daring against the enemy before a battle. 
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them as rebels, proportioning tueir chastisement to the gravity of their offence. He 
causes one ear of his captives to be cut ofij and in contenting himself with this 
punishment he passes for a just and humane man.^ In the State of Loo (towards 
the south of Shan-tung), the army, returned from an expedition, is assembled in the 
parade-ground called Pwan-kung (IV. ii. III.).41 They present to the prince the 
ears that have been cut off; they bring the captive chie& in chains before the judge, 
by whom they are condemned by regular sentence.^ Like the tribes of America, the 
Chinese then made very few prisoners ; they put the vanquished chiefs to death, and 
released the common soldiers after cutting off one of their esirs, as a mark of dishonour, 
or that they might recognize them if they met with them again. 

The parade-ground of the capital of Loo was surrounded with a canal, sown with 
cress and other plants (IV. ii IlL 1, 2) .*3 There they practised archery, and the use 
of other weapons (ih., 7). Near the palace of king W&n, there was found a similar 
ground, named Peih ytmg (the lake of the Bound Tablet), -*4 and intended for corporal 
exercises (III. i. VIII.). A similar parade-g^round existed under his son, king Woo, 
at the capital city Haou (III. i. X. 6). The Le Ke, quoted by the commentator on 
III. i. VIII., and IV. ii. III., afhrms that they gave also to the people in this special 
place lessons in morality (literally, that they taught them the rites). III. i. VT. 
mentions young men who were educated according to the institutions of king W&n. 


Oekeoal Oegaitization of the Govebnment. Diomrixs. 

The secondary chiefs, feudatories of the sovereign, had the general designation of 
how, assistants (III. iii. II. 5;1 IV. ii. IV. 2).2 They were divided into three princi- 
pal classeSjS the special titles of which are found in many odes of the She-king, and 
are well known as they occur in the Shoo-king and the Chow Le. See also these 
names in the translation of Mencius by M. Stanislas Julien (V. Pt. ii. II.).* Among 
the principal officers attached to the sovereign, the name of sze, instructors, is read 
in the She-king, (II. iv. VII. 2, 3, and HI. i. II. 8).5 Inunediately below the eze 
were tbe ministers designated by the general term of officers of the right and of the 
left (HI. i. IV. l),f according to the place which they occupied in the ceremonies 
beside the sovereign. The She-king names among them the »ze-t'oo, charged with 
the direction of the civil administration and the instruction of the people (III. i. 
III. 5); the tze~k‘ung, charged "with the public works (ib.J; the hoto-tseih, superin- 

40 The left cars of the slain, as also often of captives, were cut off. 41 As to what the 
Pwan-kung really was, and its form, see the notes on IV. ii. HI. It is wrong to speak of it as a 
parade-ground, or place of exercise. 42 This statement appears to hare arisen from a misnnder- 
standingoflV.ii.III. 6. 43 No. Hierewasaseraicircnlar pool in front of the Pwan-kung, and 

in and about the water grew cress and mallows 44 Ptih-gung should be called the Hall with 
the circlet of water. — Neither the Pwan-kung nor the Peih-yung had anything to do with war. 

1 ^ is the more common term for the feudal princes, or one of their number. alone 
however, is so used here. With regard to the meaning of the teem, see on Mencius, V. Pt. ii. II. 3. 

2 Ifow here has its special meaning of marquis. 3 They are generally reckoned fire classes, 

but M. Biot probably says they were only three, because their territories were assigned them on a 
three-fold scale; — acc. to the Shoo and Mencius. See my note on the Shoo, V. iii. 10. 4 M. 

Julien gives the Chinese names, without trying to translate them, or to give their equivalents in 
Latin. He mentions, but with disapprobation, Noel’s rendering of them by duke, prince, count, 
marquis, and baron. I hare called them duke, marquis, viscount, earl, and baron; and any of 
them, indifferently, prince. 6 The the grand-master, grand-tutor, or grand-instruc- 
tor of the Shoo, V. xx. 6. 6 ‘those on the right and on the left’ was a very general 

expression, and might be appli^ to ministers and attendants of almost no rank. 
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teadeat of agricultnre (III. ii I. 1, el aI.)J We find also in the She-king mention 
oi' the ta-foo, or grand-prefects, placed over the different districts of every principali- 
ty (III. iii. IV. 8; I. iv. X. 1, 4), 8 and of the sze, scholars, or superior secretaries 
attached to the sovereign (III. i. IV 2). The complete description of the adminis- 
trative organization of this period cannot be better seen than in the Chow La. I 
hare said that I have undertaken the translation of this long work ; and therefore 1 
riil not enter into a larger account of this subject here. 

The secondary chie&, placed at the head of the different principalities, received as 
the sign of their dignity, two sorts of tablets of precious stone, one of which, called 
a kwei, was oblong, and the other, called & peih, was oval (I. v. I. 3 : III. iii. V. 5).9 
V hen they came to court, they held these before the month, in speaking to the sove- 
r.jgn (Yih, art. 40; diagram lliese visits of the chiefe were made at two 

seasons of the year, — spring and antninn (II. iii V. 4.). H Various odes of the first 
ar.d second Parts contain allnsions to tours of inspection, which the sovereigpi himself 
n.ade at similar periods, through the different principalities. H This exchange of 
visits and of tours is a proof of the small extent of the Chinese empire in the early 
tii.'ies described by the She-king. IV. iii III., which belongs to the times of the 
Shang dynasty (firom the 18th to the 12th century before our era), gives, it is true, 
tr the State of the sovereign the nominal extent of 1,000 le. But Part I. v, VII. says 
that from the chief town of the State of Sung they could see that of the State of 
Wei; and Mencius (II. Pt i I. 10) mentions the small extent of the kingdom of 
king Win ;11 saying that the crowing of the cocks and the barking of the dogs were 
heard from the royal residence to the four limits of the kingdom. 


Beligious Beliefs. 

Several odes of the She-king indicate, in an undeniable manner, the belief in one 
Supreme Being, Shang-tC, the Sovereign Lord. III. i. II. 3 says that king Wiin 
honoured Shang-te by a reverent worship, and that thence came the prosperity of 
this prince and of his race. In the same ode (st. 7) the companions of king Woo say 
to him, before the famous battle of Muh-yay, ‘ Shang-te is favourable ; let not your 
Soul waver between fear and hope.’ ‘The favour of Shang-te shown to the arms of 
king Woo is celebrated in the same terms, in IV. ii. IV. 2. III. i. VII. shows 
bnang-te wearied with the friults of the families of Hea and Shang, and calling the 
family of Chow to replace them. It is Shang-te who directs T‘an-foo or king T ae, 
the ancient chief of this family, in the countries of the west. He seconds his labours 


7 M) was the name of the minister of agriculture in the tiroes of Yaon and Shan. 

Throughout the Sh^ow-teeiA is simply the name of the ancestor 

T«-/oo is in the She more a name of dignity, than of territorial rule. In II. >v- ” 

appears as given to the highest ministers of tlie kingdom. 9 But of the Iiret tliere ‘ “ 

forms, and of thepeiA two: in all fire, corresponding to tlie 6 order# of nobili y. in 

probably a wrong reference, as there is nothing under the 40th diagram " 

‘land. As to how the fcuwand priA were held at court, Confucius has, no doubt, pven u» an exan^le. 
'■ee Ana. X. t. 1. 11. 'Thiris a misstatement. See on the Shoo, ,*• 

rensoning from his own mistake to the sniali extent of the kingdom of C Biot^ould 

b w« not sS large a. many people vaguely supp<^se, yet it not so ‘^,\°VTT l 

make out. I. v. ^H. cannot strained to^ the meaning he gives to ‘ f: 

^0, 18 speaking not of the kingdom of king Wftn, but of the State of Ts e, s o y 

1 after the best Chinese scholars, put this language into the moulh of Shang-foo, a 

principal adherent of king Woo. ThU does not affect the sentiment. 
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to clear the laud, and raises him to the dignity' of chief. He chooses among his 
three sons him who shall be the leader. He encoorages his graudson, the sage par 
aeeellenee , — king WAu.2 

In the same way, in Part IV. iiu, which contains the songs of the Shang dynasty, 
the 3d ode says that Shang-te chose the fllnstrioos and courageous Ch'ing T‘ang, to 
reign over the four quarters of the land. The 4th ode celebrates the reverenee of 
Ch'ing T‘ang for Shang-te, who was touched by it, and called this virtuous prince to 
the head of the nine regions. 

In the odes of the 3d Book of Part III. which deplore the decadanoe of Chow, and 
the public misery, the complaints are addressed to Peen or Heaven, and to Shang Peen, 
or High Heaven. The prayei-a of king Seuen on account of the drought (HI. iii. 
JV.) are addressed to the Supreme Being, designated by the name of Shang Teen, of 
T^en, and also of Shang-te. King Seuen says that Shang-te has withdrawn His re- 
gards from the earth, and abandons it. 

Many missionaries have thought, and it has again been recently repeated, that 
the Chinese have never had but a very uncertain belief in a Supreme Being. This 
opinion is founded on the circumstance that the expression Peen, Heaven, is found 
employed by Chinese moralists more often than the expression Shang-te, the Su- 
preme Lord. The quotations which I have just made show us the ideas of the 
ancient Chinese in a more favourable light. Shang-te is represented by the She- 
king as a Being perfectly just, who hates no one (II. iv. VUI. 4). 

The king, the earthly sovereign, had alone the right to sacrihce to Shang-te, the 
Supreme Lord ; and, according to. the Kwoh-yn, and the Tso-chnen, the feudal 
princes lost all respect for their sovereign, when they arrogated to themselves 
this right. In IV. ii. IV., written during the decadence of Chow, the prince of the 
eastern State of Loo celebrates the grand solenmitieB of spring and antamn.4 He 
addresses his prayers first to Shang-te, the Supreme Lord who reigns by Himself 
alone, and then to the famous H‘e, also called How-tseih from the name of the 
oflBce which he occupied under Taou.6 The &mily of Chow pretended to be descend, 
ed ficm this illustrious personage, and addressed fdieir prayers to bim as Hieir 
protector next to Shang-te. The duke of Chow in the same ode, Tang the Success- 
ful in TV. iii. II., king Wfcn and king Woo, in the odea which celebrate their virtues, 
are regarded in the same way as heavenly protectors of the Chinese empire. 

The Spirits (geniee, formed a celestial hierarchy around Shang-te like that 
of the dignitaries around the king.6 These Spirits inhabited the air, and surveyed 
the actions of men.7 Every faiiidy had its ancestors for its tutelary Spirits. Thus 

2 M. Biot say* iu a note that toward* the latter part of thi* ode [throughout it in fact], the 
Supreme Lord is called «iuiply Te, the sovereign; Le. instead of ^ we have *^. I have 

long ago given my reaspns for holding that ^ means God, and i* merely God emphatic 

corresponding to the Elohim and Ha-Elohim of the Hebrews. 3 This and the preceding 

paragraphs would have been eagerly quoted between 20 and 26 year* ago by the Prote*t.int 
missionarie*, who were then divided on the question of the name for God in Chineae. The 
advocate* of ^ would have been glad to claim the anpport of Biot’* name. Nothing can be 
more evident in the She and other ancient Books than that Sliang-te is the name of the Supreme 
Being, and a personal name, by which all about God may be taught to the Chinese. 4 
Ihey were bound, and all feudal prince* were bound, to offer the seasonal sacrifices to their 
ancestors. 6 It niust be remembered that the princes of Loo claimed great privileges, by 
royal grant to the dnke of Chow, in the matter of sacrifices. 6 The She-king doe# not say 

s^ nor any other of the classics, so far a* I recollect. 7 In III. t I. 1, king Win appear* In 
the presence of God. ’ ^ 
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How-tseih and the kings W&n and Woo were th« tntelary Spirits of the fiamJlj of 
Chow (11. vi. V.: III. iii. IV.). In III. ii. Vlfl., made to honour of king Ch'ing, it 
IS said that the Spirits recognize him as sovereign king,* In II. i. V. 1, two Mends 
ia giving to each other pledges of affection, say^— 

‘ The Spirit who hears our words. 

Approves them and confirms the concord of onr souls.’* 

In III. iii. II. 7, we read: — 

‘ Do not say, ’’ No one will see it. 

No one will know it.” 

We cannot know if the superior Spirits 
Are not looking upon us.’* 

Besides the tutelary Spirits speciai to each {amily, every monntain had its Spirit, 
and every great river (III. iii. V. 1). Each district even had its protecting Spirit, 
M’ld the Spirit of the ground was invoked at the wlemnitieB which opened and 
terminated the agricultural labours of the year. At epochs of great prosperity,!** 
the Spirits appeared under the form of a fabulous quadruped, the fc’e-ha, or of a 
bi’-d equally fiibolons, the fung-kwong. I. i. XI. says that the three sons of king 
R in represented the feet, the head, and the horn of the i’s-Ztra.!! IH. ii. VIII. cele- 
brates the bird fung-hwctng, whioh appears and walks about during the reign of 
king Ch’ing. Fu>ig-hwang is the Chinese phmnix. 


Lots. Adoiteibs. 

At the foundation of a city, and in general for any affair difficult to decide upon, 
they consulted the lota (I. iv. V[. 2). This was done in two ways:— by a certain 
p'liut called tke; or by the shell of the tortoise (I. v. IV. 2: II. i. IX. 4; v. I. 3). 
tt’e do not know well how the divination was performed formerly by the plant s/ie. 
At the present day, they place on the right and on the left a packet of leaves of this 
pLint; then they recite some mysterious words, and by taking a handful of leaves 
from each packet, they prognosticate according to their number. 1 The divination 
by the tortoise was made by placing fire on the tortoise-shell, and anguring by toe 
direction of the cracks made upon it by the heat.2 In III. i- HI- 3 the ancient c le 
T p,n-foo places fire on the tortoise-sheU before settling his tribe at the ^t of ^nnt 
K e, Certain officers had the charge of interpreting the dreams of th® kmg (H. iv. 
Vlll. 5). Soothsayers also interpreted toe dreams of men m power (11. iv. V I. 4). 
The sight of a magpie was a good omen (I. ii. I )3 It on the contrary ^ncky 
to see a black crow or a red £o% (I. iii. XVI. 3). They dared not pomt to the ram- 
bow with the finger (I. iv. VII.) .t 


pBiMmvB Astbonomt. 


The first observers of the stars sought to read the future by t^m ; ai^ tbis, ’ 
mediately after toe art of augury, I ought to mention the first mdications of 


a mi,- • I. ui < -I Q 9 See the notes on these two passages, 

m “ * m'Btnterpretation, probably , of st. 3. » referred to. Each stanam 

.K'TS^ng'w." ‘ u.‘K « ..Ir 1 ix" 

1 F—hap* thoald here be taken aa -ta**- Staika, and -ilk 

timied to me by Chinese describing the method of ‘^^'oatio g There is 

ink or some similar substance. See the note on the ^ Q,jy ,,ljen Um t^- 

^tiling in the ode aboat the eight of the magpie being a good 
how was in the east. 
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astronomy which are found in the She-king. Of the 28 gtellaTy divimcHis of the 
Chinese sky, we find 8 mentioned in different odes (I. ii. X.; iv. VI.; x. V.; xv. X: 11. 
V. Vt. and IX); — viz., Ts'an, Maou, Ting or Ying-shih, Hosing or 8<uising (corre- 
sponding to the division Sin), New, Teen-^eih, Tow, and Ke. We see here also the 
notion abont the constellation Ohih-nen (corresponding to lyra), and the mention of 
the Celestial river, — the Milky way (II. v. IX ). Finally, in the same ode (st, 6) 
the planet Venns is indicated by two different names, according as she appears in 
the east or in the west. The Milky way is again mentioned in several odes (III. L 
IV.: iiL rV. 1). II. iv. IX. contains the mention of the celebrated solar edipee of 
B.O. 776 [or 775, coanting a.d, as 0, as I have done], which is the first certain date 
of Chinese chronology. The importance attached to the observation of the stars 
may be deduced from the celebrity of the observatory of king Wan, called the tower 
of the heavenly Spirit (III. i. V1H.)1 The entire population of the tribe had nnited 
in its oonstmction.2 Before king W&n, his ancestor duke Lew, referred by tradition 
to the 1 7th or 18th century before our era, had already determined the position of 
his residence by the observation of the solar shadow (III. ii. VI 6).3 

Ceremonies and RBwaioas Solbmnitibs. Worship. 

The solemn ceremonies, or sacrifices in honour of Shang-te and of the celestial 
Spirits, took place at the t\vo solstices and the two equinoxes.! The precise deter- 
mination of these great epochs of the year formed part of the rites, and it is thus 
that the observation of the length of the shadow of the gnomon at the summer sol- 
stice in the capital is mentioned as a sacred rite in the Chow Le, IX 25.2 The 
ceremony of the spring, which commenced at the winter solstice, under the Chow, 
was called yoA.3 The ceremony of the summer at the vernal equinox was called 
«»3.3 The ceremony of autumn at the summer solstice was called ching; and that of 
winter, at the autumnal equinox, was called »hang (11. i. VI. 4; vi. V.).3 Near the 
royal palace, (III. i. III. 7] a site named shag was specially consecrated to the Spirit 
of the ground.* About the commencement of the year, a sacrifice was offered in 
every district to the producing Spirit of the ground, and to the Spirit of the place 
(IL vi. Vn. 2 : III. iii. IV. 6).6 An analogous sacrifice was presented in autumn af- 
ter the harvest (IV. i. [ii.] IV.). We see in the Chow Le, XX. — ^XXVII, that 
the right to perform sacrifice to the different celestial Spirits was graduated accord- 
ing to the order of dignities and offices. - According to this graduation, the lower 
people of the country districts could sacrifice only to the ground and the secondary 
Spirits. This regulation must have frcilitated the extension of the belief in Spirits 
so natural to all peoples only a little enlightened. 

1 See the notes on in. i. VIIT. 1 for the meaning of the phrase 2 This is not 

said in the ode. 3 Bather had determined the four cardinal points. 

1 In this paragraph M. Biot lias confounded the sacrifices to 8hang-te, and tliose in the an- 
cestral teniple. The She does not speak of the sacrifices to Shang-te, and I need only say that the 
great sacrifice to Him was at the winter solstice, which was also said to be to the Spirit (or Spirits) 
of heaven jj^). At tile suminer solstice He was also sacrificed to, and the sacrifice was said 
to be to the Spirit (or Spirits) of earth ^). See on the ‘Doctrine of the Mean, 33X. 6, 

2 It does not appear that this had any thing to do witli tlie sacrifice to Shang-te. 3 Yoh, 

Mze, eking, shang were the names of the seasonal sacrifices in the an.ce8tral temple. Fol was the 
spring sacrifice, «e that of suoimer, shang that of autumn, and ching that of winter. They were 
celebnued not at the equinoxes and solstices; but in the first months of the respective aeasona 

I See on the Siiuo, III. i. Ft. i. 35. 6 See the note ou IL vi. VH. 2. 
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At the same great epoc^ of the year, a ceremony was performed in each family, 
in honour of its ancestors, which was followed by a grand feast and rejoicinga.6 In 
this ceremony, the principal ancestor was represented by a child,! designated by the 
name of the ( /^, 'literally, the defunct), or of hung she, ‘the illnstrions defunct (11. i. 
VI ; vi VI. 3).’! This child kept himself motionless while they presented to him 
viands, fruits, and spirits (II. vi. VI. 3), and they angnred the fixture prosperity of 
the fiunily finm tiie words which might escape finm him (III. ii. III. and IV.). 
They thought that it was the dead who spoke by his month. This child came after- 
wards to take part in the feast (III. ii. TV.), which endured for at least two days.S 
They prepared themselres for this ceremony by washing the body, and by abstain- 
ing, for several days, firom unbecoming words and actions (II. i VI. 4). Prayers were 
offered at the g(ate of the Hall of ancestors (II. vi. V. 2),9 where there was a genea- 
logical table of the fomily (IV. i. [ii.] VIII.) .1® During these prayers they prepared 
the solemn repast. Some stript off the skin from the sheep and the oxen, with a knife 
which was adorned with small bells (H. vi. VI. 5);II others roasted and grilled the 
meats. They extracted the blood and the fot of the slain animals, and seasoned the 
flesh (n. vi V. and VL). The lambs offered by the princes to their ancestors were 
dyed red,l* the oolour of the Chow dynasty (IL. vi. VI. 6). The princes offered also 
in sacrifice white bulls and red bnUs (IV. ii. IV. 4) 18 
They invited to the feast the firiends of the fomily, and gfave them presents of 
pieces of aillr in baskets (II. i. I. 1).14 During the festival they practised shooting 
vrith the bow at a target (III. ii II. 3),16 and each of those who hit it presented a 
Ml cup of wine to fboee who were nnsncoessfiil (II. rii. VI. 1). At table, they 
placed the guests on the left atwl right of the host (II. vii. VI. 1). according to their 
rank and age (Docfaine of the Mean, XIX). Bells, drums, and olher instruments of 
masic sonnded in sign of rejoicing (II. vi. V. 6). 

These instmmmitB were the same as those which now-a-days are used for the 
Chiuese music. The Bhe-king mentions the h‘in, a kind of g^tar with 6 or 7 strings ; 
the thih, another g^tar with 26 strings (I. L I. 3: H. vi. IV. 4); timbals (I. v. 
1I.);16 the sang, a flute with many tabes, fitted at the opening with a thin metalhc 
plate which vibrated (II. i. I. 1: vi. TV. 4);l! the heuets, a kind of Ante with six holes 


6 Yes, in each familr; but all the illustrations are drawn from what UmA place in the family. 

The ceremonies took place, it must be home in mind, not in the Iiouse, bnt in the Mcestraltraple. 
7 No. Fowibly, if thMewere no other member of the family or cUn suitable for the 
a chad might flU it; but in general the repreeentative of the dead wm a grown-up man. 
obserres in a note that this custom has always been preserved m Cbii^and that it may ^ ron- 
n«!ted ith the ideM of the transmigration of souls. He adds that it brings to 
knoen custom in Thibet, where the officers of the court, on the death of every La^ prt^^ to 
choose an infant in the cradle to succeed him, recognizing from divers oonventiOTri signs his 
character as deUaf-lama. Unfortunately for this ingenious specute^, ‘"erew the tocta tW tte 
personator of thread was not a child, and that the custom has not been preserved m China It did 

not continno in fact nmeh, if at all, beyond the Chow dynasty. St f* (^“"8 **'®) means 

the representatives of the ancestors,— the former dukes of the Hou^ of Chow. 

ii- Ul. 8. 8 See the notes, on HI ii. TV. It must be borne m mind that there was not one 

I«^n.toroftl^dSd*X «^::;^^o:itral sacri^s, 

ferred to. 10 Nothing of the kind appears in IV. i. (;'•] VIH. 1 1 ^g, preaidin| 

at the sacrifice, naed such a knife in kiUing the boU, or pnncipsl 

nig U a raws imagiaadon of M. Biot. 18 Only to the <ii^ 'f fcJtTto ^ 

of Loo sacrifice a^te bulL See the note on the passage referred to. 14 'The feast m U. 
i. I. wmi not after a w^riflcTs-see the notes upon it 16 It is ve^ X 

percise was practised in connexion with any sacrificial feast. in the She 

Is mentioned to L r.H. 1 do not think that cymbris are nnyM in 

Fossibiy M. Biot may have to view the ching to II ui.IV 8, which I have celled a finglt. It 
was used to war. 17 The ting was a rudimentary organ. 
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(II. V. V. 7) the ch‘e, a kind of cornet of baked earth, pierced in the side with six 
holes the k‘ing, of square shape, and struck with a wand like om triangle, 

and which was used to accompany the flute (H. vL fV. 4 :20 fV. jii. I.). Other 
instruments are called ch^ih and yu (IV. i. [ii.] V ; they appear to have been flutes 
with many tubes.21 There were also several kinds of drums (IV. iii. I.) llie Chow 
Le gives many details about the instruments of music in Book XXII. The large 
memoir of Amyot on Chinese music, in the 6th volume of the Memoirs by the 
missionaries, may also be consulted. 

The ordinary musicians were blind men (III. i. VIII. 4 . IV. i. [ii.] V.). ‘The 
blind man is arrived,’ says this last ode; and we call to mind also the passage in the 
Shoo-king on the famous eclipse of Chung-k'ang : — ‘The blind man has beaten his 
drum (Shoo, III. iv. 4).’ II. vi. IV. 4 mentions the ritual songs Ya and Nan, the 
former meaning, according to the commentary, songs taken from Parts II. and III 
of the She-king, and the latter songs from tlie first two Books of Part L, and which 
belonged to the two ancient States of Chow-nan and Shaou-nan, governed by the 
early princes of the Chow family. 

To the sound of the music they executed various dances. The dance wan was 
grave (I. iii. XIII. 1 : IV. ii IV. 4; iii. I.).22 In the dance yeA23 they held an in- 
strument in their hands (IT. vi. TV. 4). They varied the position of the body by 
bending and then straightening themselves (II. i. V. 3).24 They also danced hold- 
ing a feather in the right hand and a flute in the left (I. vL III.; iii. XIH. S). The 
Chow Le enumerates various kinds of dances in chapter XXII. 

The dignitaries received at court said to the sovereign (III, i. VI.) : — ‘ May your 
happiness be like a large mountain, like an elevated plam, like a perpetual q>ring ; 
may it increase like the moon going on to be full; like the snn ascending; may yonr 
body be preserved Uke the pine and the cypress whose leaves are always green! ’26 
At special entertainments, the guests desired for the master of the house a life of 
a thousand and ten thousand years (II. vi. IX. 3); that he might have an old age 
such that his back would be wrinkled like that of a porpoise (HI. ii. II. 4) ; that he 
might have at the age of 80 the vigour of a man of 50 ;26 and finally that he might 
preserve his health for 11,000 years (IV. ii. IV. 5) .26 

Fohmai/Itibs of Marriage. 

Similar rejoicings took place at marriages. When two ftmilies wished to form a 
matrimonical alliance, the negociation was conducted by a mau and a woman, who 
went to make the proposal to the two Houses (1. viii. VI. 3; xv. V. l).l This 

18 The heuen was not a flute at all. See the note on II. v. V. 7 19 The ei'e was of 

bamboo; and the heuen of baked earth. 20 See Medhorst’s dictionary on the Ic^ing f^S). 

21 See the notes on IV. i. [ii.J V. The cA'uA and y« were not flntes, nor indeed instruments 
of music at all. 22 In these passages M. Biot seems to have taken as meaning the 

dance icon, whereas wan was the name of mUUmy dances, and woo of civil. 28 YoA was not 

the name of a dance, but of the flute which the dancers held in their bands. 24 No doubt 
they did so; but hardly says so. 25 This was on a particular occasion, at the con- 

clusion, we may suppose, of the fe.ast following tlie seasonal sacrifices. 26 I do not know 
any place where this wish is expressed. II. ii. IV. 5, 1. 15, desires for the niler an old age ever 
vigorous ; but without any such specification, as Biot snpposes, of the age of 80 and the vigour of 
50. I cannot think that in HI. ii. IV. 6. 1. 16 is to be thus grotesquely 

understood of 11,000 years, but, as in my translation, for — thousands and myriads of years. 

1 1 do not know that there were two go-betweens to a marriage, and certainly the idea of their 
representing the future partners is imaginary. The go-between might be of either sex. 
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o'sag’e still exists in China, m Tai cary, and even in central Russia. The male and 
leinale gn-betweens were the representatives of the fhtnre spouses, as it is expressed 
in I. XV. V. 1, 


‘ In hewing [the wood for] an axe-handle, how do you proceed? 

Without another axe it cannot be done. 

In taking a wife, how do you proceed ? 

Without a go-between it cannot be done.’ 

in the P‘e-p‘a Ke, a drama of the dth century, the go-between presents herself with 
an axe as the emblem of her mission, and cites upon the subject this passage of the 
She-king. The commentary does not say whether this cnstom of carrying an axe 
as an emblem be ancient. The go-between makes even a parade of her learning in 
explaining to the father of the yonng lady, whom she is come to ask for, why she 
carries an axe. 

Marriages were arranged at the commencement of the year before the ice was 
melted by the retnm of the heat (I. iii. IX. 3) ; and the ceremony took place at the 
flowering of the peach tree (I. i. VI.); Mention of these epoqnes is found in the 
Hea Seaou ehing.^ The songs of rejoicing compare the bride to the flowers of the 
peach and aprioot-trees (I. ii. XIII, 2). 

When the bride was of a noble family, she was oondneted to her husband (I v. 
ni. 2) in a chariot adorned with feathers of the teih (a kind of pelican according 
to the description of the coinmentary).3 Musicians and a numerous suite accom- 
panied her (I. h. I. The Yih, art. 54, Diagram The husband awaited his fatnre 

wife at the door of the house (I. viii. III.). The arrival of the cortege was the signal 
for the commencement of the srejoicinga (I. i. i., the epithalaminm of king Wan). 

Kang Woo and his brother the duke of Chow consecrated by special regulations 
the sanctity of marriage ( I. iL VI.).6 This ode speaks of ceremonies of engagement 
and of the intervention of the magistrate. Every union which had not been so 
consecrated was declared illegitiniate, and the offenders were punished. I. vi. EX. 
makes altasion to those regulations, and shows us a young lady who refuses to take 
a husband without fhlflUing those formalities. 

Generally they preferred marrying in their own district.® A princess of the State 
of Wei (Ho-nan) complains (I. iii. XIV.) of being married outside her own conn- 
^7-® I- i. IX. recommends yonng Chinese not to go to seek for wives on the other 
side of the Han and the Keang in the country of Hie barbarians.^ After having six. 
journed in the house of her husband, the new wife returned to pass two or three 
months with her parents.® We have an example of this practice in the wife of king 
Wan (I. i, II. and HI.)® It exists in China at the present day. 

The legitimate wife could not bo repudiated but for a very grave canse ; she waa 
then almost dishonoured. Thus in I. iiL X. a rejected wife bitterly bewails her lot, 
while her husband is espousing another. On no pretext had a wife the right to 
separate from her husband. A princess of the State of Wei forsaken by her husband, 
who has taken a mistress, speaks of t his mistress as her friend (I. iiL Ill.).l® In 


2 See the Journal Aaiatique, for December, 1840. 8 The UiA wa. apheasant. 3 The 

diagram ^ says nothing on the subject 6 This ode refers to a time before tlie duke of 

had formed the code of Chow laws. 6 It was the contiyy with 
The complaint in L iii. XIV. if altogether of another matter. T The of ^h^ife 

quite different 8 Ode HI. says nothing at all on the subj«a. 9 The 
to Visit her parents is a subject on which opinions are much divided 1 
uustmderstoud this ode. 
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the China of that time, as in the China of the present day, woman waa generally 
doomed to a state of inferior submission which deprived her of all elevated feeling; 
— ^her sole duty was to serve her hnsband. The practice of having concnbines, or 
wives of a second grade, besides the legitimate wife, was frequent among the chiefr. 
Concubines are mentioned in the 33d and (?) 37th articles of the Tih-king (the 
diagrams and ^). Every legitimate wife desired to be interred near her 
hnsband (I. x. XI. 4, 5.).ll They esteemed widows who refused to marry aga^n (I. 
iv. I.). A married woman conld not, during the time of the monming, enter the 
house of her deceased parents (I. iv, X.)t^; — she was not deemed sufficiently pure to 
present herself in the place which had for the time become sacred.12 The ancient 
Chinese, like those of our days manifested a great indifference for the preservation 
of female infants. A daughter who was bom was regarded as a burden to the 
ffimily, while they rejoiced in the birth of a son, who would be the foture support of 
his &iher (III. ii. II.). II. iv. Y. establishes perfectly this contrast, representing to us 
the manner in which they received in the royal fiunily the birth of a boy or of a girl: 

‘A son is born. 

He is placed upon a bed. 

And clothed with brilliant stuffs. 

They give him a semi-sceptre. 

His cries are frequent. 

They clothe the lower part of his body with red cloth. 

The master, the chief sovereign U born, and to him they give the empire.’ 

‘ A daughter is bom : — 

They place her on the ground ; 

They wrap her in common cloths; 

They place a tile near to her. 

There is not in her either good or evil. 

Let her learn how to {wepare the wine and cook the food. 

Above all she ought to exert herself not to be a charge to her parents.^* 

Tlie present Chinese have still this custom of placing a tflo upon the clothes of the 
newly bom daughter.l^ They explain it by saying that formerly the women used a 
tile to press the cloth which they wove, and thus the tile which they place near the 
infant is an emblem which indicates that the weaving of doth will be her principal 
occnpation. 

Poiusxic Mabhess ahd Slavrbt. 

Several odes of the first Part of the She-king express the regrets of wives whilo 
their husbands are absent on the service of the prince (I. ii. III. and VIII.; iiL (?)•> 
xi. VTL (?).; xiL X. (?).), and their satis&ctdon when they return III. viii. IV. (?). 
Other odes, of a later date, during the decay of the Chow dyasty, deplore on the 
contrary Ibe reluation of morality. The men are drunken and debancbed, and tiie 
women are immodest (I. iiL VII. and IX.; iv. II. — ^V., VU. and VIII.; xiL IX.). 

We do not see in the She-king any notice which points clearly to the existence of 
slavery properly so called, and this silence agrees with the custom of making few 
prisoners, which I have noted above. As the two terms noo and pet * n>»l® 
slave ; a female slave) are not found in the classes of the population mentioned 

11 The conclurion from the ode it too general. See in the Life of Confuciua, Vol. L, psroicffi P* 
15. 12 This again it Biot’t own imagiiution. The cate, for illottnUimi of which we may refer 

to L iv. X., was, that a lady married into another State conld not go back to her native State after 
her paienta were dead. 18 See the trantlatioD of these two stanzas at pp. 806, 807. 14 

1 know of no such practice; M. Biot has misunderstood the lines 
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In the Chow U (Ch- II., parr. 44 — 53), domestics being there designated by the name 
shin U^'ieh ( a servant, a vrife of the second grade), Chinese authors gener- 
".lly afSrin that there were no slaves nnder the Chow dynasty.^ But this assertion 
is contradicted by a passage of the Shoo-king (V. mv. 4), where Pih-kSn, son of 
ihe duke of Chow, declares that the valets and women of the secwnd rank who shall 
have run away most be retnmed to their masters, and by a passage of the Chow-le 
itseljj (Ch. X I V - par. 22), where the officer in charge of the market is ordered to 
Control the sale of men, cattle, horses, arms, ntensiLs, &c. 

PninSHMEHTS. 

The punishment of mntilation is mentioned in the She-king. In II. v. VI. a culprit 
is condemned to become a eunuch, and laments his lot 1 He becomes a aze-jin 
This name, which signifies a man of the palace, and which is also found in 
I. xii. I. 1, has long been the designation for the eunuchs attadied to the court. The 
commentary on the She-king so explains it, and the complaints of the condemned in 
n, v. VI. prove that he was about to under go a severe punishment. Mntilation is 
mentioned in the Shoo-king, V. xxvii. 3, among the p uni s hm ents appointed by king 
Muh. 


Pbovkebs akd Pretodices. 

We find some ancient Chinese proverbs quoted in the She-king, all of a very gp^at 
simplicity, and connected with the habits of a country life.l For example: Do not 
add mud to one in the mud (11. vii. IX. 6);’ ‘There is no need to teach a monkey 
to climb trees (ib.);’ ‘The sage himself oan speak nonsense (III. iii. II. 1); He who 
takes hold of a piece of hot iron hastens to plunge his hand into water (HI. iii. JIL 
6);’ ‘He who wishes to remedy a public misfortune is like a man who wishes to 
march agpunst a violent wind (ib. 6); ‘ Virtue is like a hair ; it is as flexible as one 
(HI. iii. VI. 6).’ 

There are in the She-king other proverbs as simple as these, which I shall not 
quote; but I will mention two angular sayings which are found m these MCient 
song^. The one of them occars in II, v. III. 8 ^ : ‘ The sag’e does not epe im 

prudently, for tiiere are ears near the walls of his chamber; ^which corresponds 
a common saying in our language. The other appears to me ^ually cnnous. 
man, joyous at seeing once more one of his friends, says I . iii. ), am as 
satisfied as if they had given me 100 sets of cowries.’ I would take occaaon to uo^ 
here both the mention of the ancient practice of using shells for money, ^ ^ 

singularity of this numerical appreciation of joy. biow ays t e ew^ y, 

in speaking of a fortunate event, ‘ It is a joy of a thousand or ten thousand ; 
ing so many pieces of money. Chinese romances give ns many examp ^ ® 
mode of sp^i which would seem to belong exclusively to the language of finamoers. 

1 The Keen-lung editors of the Ciow-le in* 

proof that anciemly there were slaves, and also to the If ih, dtagram ^ * . . 

entinterpretationofthe^in Asthe CA«e-k,XlV. 22.conflicU^ththegene^opm.« 

t 1 „ T‘,oii savs that it is not a work sufllciently authenticated 

that anciently there were no slaves, Wang T aou says tnas n a 

to be appeal^ to for evidence on such a point. 

I See the notes on this ode. here adduced by M. Mot, sad 

1 It will be well for the render to refer to the various passages 
the notes upon them in the body of this volume. 
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It is common with the Anglo-Americans (?), and characterizes very well the de- 
velopment of the purely material interest among them as among the Chinese. 

Sach are the principal characteristic traits which may be collected from the She- 
king to furnish a general sketch of the ancient manners of the Chinese. I consider 
it usefiil to add a brief notice of the historical facts which thin collection contains. 
These facts, united with those which are set forth more methodically in the Shoo- 
king, were the first landmarks of which the famous Sze-ma Ts'ten availed himself 
in the 1st century B.C., to &ame in his Historical Becords the history of ancient 
China. 


Facts of Histobt.1 

Several odes .meutiou the name of some of the sovereign chie& of the early dynas- 
ties. The labours of the great Yu are mentioned in II. vi. VI. 1, and III. iii. VIL 1. 

I II. i. X. 5 says that the course of the river Fung in Shen-se was regulated by him. 

IV. iii. IV. 1 says positively that he delivered the world fix>m the flood. The division 
of the empire by him into principalities is mentioned in the 6th stanza of* the same 
ode . Keeh, the last sovereign of the dynasty of Hea, is named in the same stanza. 
The Book where this ode occurs is composed entirely of odes in honour of the second 
dynasty, that of Shang; — the most ancieut of all the odes. We find there (odes 3 
and 4) an account of the miraculous birth of S^h, the minister of Shun, to whom the 
kings of Shang traced their genealogy; the mention of Seang-t‘oo, the grandson of 
Seeh (ode 4} ; the eulogium of ChSng-t'ang the first sovereign of Shang (also ode 4) : 
and finally, (in odes 3 and 5), that of Woo-ting, who reigned abont 400 years after 
Ch‘mg-t‘ang. The 3d ode says, ‘ The Supreme Lord willed that Chfing-t'ang shonld 
have under his orders the nine provinces or regions. These are the nine regpons of 
tho Shoo-king III. i.; they comprehended all under heaven ( J's in other words, 
the world then known to the Chinese. The same ode says, * What is under the 
heaven is limited by the four seas.’ Among the greater part of the Chinese all 
geogpuphy is still confined to these absurd notions. 

The 4th ode of the same Book depicts with extraordinary energy the exaltation 
of Chfing-t'ang, arming himself at the order of Heaven, against the tyrant Keeh . — 
‘His resolution is taken ; he seizes an axe ; he rushes forward like a devouring fire ; 
he cries, “ Who will dare to resist me ?” He defeats the chie& of Wei and of Koo ; 
he attacks the chief of Keun-woo, and finally Keeh himself the sovereign-chief of 
Hea.’ Ch‘ing-t‘ang cuts down first the three buds which are attached to the now 
shoot. Keeh is the plant, and the other chie& who were on hia side are represented 
by the three buds. This comparison is a very singnlar one. 

The expedition of Woo-ting against the strange tribes of Hoo-kwang, those of 
King-ts'oo, is mentioned in ode 6 of the same Book, and A-hing, the piincipal 
minister of Ch’ing-frang in ode 4. 

The odes of the first and second Books of Part III. celebrate the origin of the 
family of Chow, and the great victory of king Woo over the last sovereign chief 
of the Shang family. II. L relates the iniracnlons birth of K‘e, the gp'eat ancestor 
of tho fanuly and the first minister of agriculture under Shun, from which he derived 
his name of How-tseih, ‘superintendent of millet,’ under which he is invoked. Duke 

1 I do nut ofl'er any criticums on the statements on this article, but only refer the reader to 
the odea referred to, and the notes apuii them. 
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Lew, his desoendant, who estabUshed himself^ on the west of the Yellow river, in 
Shen-se, is celebrated in ode VI. of the same Book, which is attributed to the doke 
of Shaoa, the second brother of king Woo. According to this ode, dnke Lew fonnd- 
ed a oify, determined its position or boundaries by the shadow of the suu, built houses 
for travellers; and knew how to cross rivers with boats or on bridges. Besides 
this, he extracted iron from mines, and stone from quarries, and regulated the land 
tax. The text does not indicate the rate of this tax. Ill i. does not go higher 
than T‘an-foo, or the ancient duke, the grand&ther of king WUn, and relates that 
this chief transported his tribe to the foot of mount K‘e. 1 have already cited this 
ode, which says that T'an-foo and his people lived at first in oaves. I have explained, 
by the devastations of the Tartar hordes, the rapid destruction of the first establish- 
ments made by duke Lgw. T‘an-fi>o is also called king T ae, the great king or the 
great sovereign (III. i. VII.). This ode names his two sons, king Ke or Ce-leih, 
and T‘ae-pih, of whom the younger, king Ke, is chosen to succeed to the command. 
Ode VL contains the eulogium of Chow Keang, wife of T‘an-foo, and of T'ae-jin, 
her daughter-in-law, the mother of king WSn. This prince and his son king Woo 
are celebrated in too many odea for me to make extracts from them in detail. The 
two brothers of king Woo, the dukes of Chow and Shaou, so called from the names 
of their principalities, Chow and Simon, are credited with the composition of a great 
number of the ritual songs of the She-king, and are both celebrated and named in 
several odes. I will mention, for the duke of Chow, L xv. IV., and IV. ii. IV., and 
for the duke of Shaou, L ii. V., and HL iii. VIII., and XI. 

Wri-tsae [Ihe viscount of Wei], the brother of the tyrant Chow, became prince of 
Sung, on submitting himself to king Woo. His descendants, as well as the princes 
of Ke, who were descended from the sovereigns of Hea, always preserved the privi- 
lege of taking part, along with the king of the family of Chow, in the ceremony to 
ancestors (IV. i [ii.] IIL). Wo find this passage quoted in the Doctrine of the 
Mean, eh. XXTy King Chfing, the just king, the son of king Woo, is celebrated 
in ni. iL VIL and VIII. In this same Part of the She-king, iii. I. is directed 
against king Le, says that the world is fiUed with robbers, and mokes allusion to ^e 
disorders which augment through the carelessness of king Le. Ode IV. contains 
the prayers of his son and snooessor, king Seaen, requesting firom Heaven the end 
of a g^reat drought. Under the same prince, ode V. celebrates the earl of Shin, king 
Seuen’s uncle, and ode VL, Chung Shan-foo, the grand-master, in the name of the 
sovereign. Ode VIL describes the visit of the marquis of Han to the royal court, 
and vaunts the riches of his country of Han. In ode VIII. Hoo, earl of Shaou, a 
general of king Senen, marches against the barbarians of the south, on the Keang 
and the Han, and against the wild E tribes, which occupied the valley of the Hwae. 
The ode says that after this expedition aU was pacified and reduced to order as &r as 
the sea of the south ; and here, as in the Historical Records, under the 37th year of 
the first emperor of Tsfin, this expression, the sea of the south, simply designates the 
sea which borders Cheh-keaug, then the country of Tneh, and extends to the month 

of the Keang. . « • 

Ode IX. celebrates another expedition directed by king Senen in person against 
the barbarians of the Hwae, in the country of Poo and Sen, the names of which still 
bdlon^ to districts on the loft bank of the Hwae. KingSenen subdues everything be- 
fbre him. The style of this ode is very spirited, with a warlike ardour which we see in 
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three or four odes, all offieicd, of the She-king. The expeditions which I have just 
mentioned took place about the year 826 before our eetk. 

The troubles of the reign of king Tew are announced in II. ir. IX., wish the men- 
tion of the solar eclipse of the year B.c. 776, which begins the certain chponologry of 
China. Odes VIL, VIII., and IX. of the same Book deplore tiie wickedness of Ihe 
beautiful Paou Sze, who proved the destinction of king Yew, and the general dis- 
order of tile kingdom. II. iv. VI [I , v. III., and III. iii. VIII. and IX. relate to the 
same subject. The 10th ode of the 3d Bk. says: — 

‘Never will the misfortunes cease. 

While tliere sliall be at court the wife and the eunuchs.’ 

These last are designated by the character sse (^), literally oflSoers of the palace . 
and the interpretation of the commentators is verified by EL v. VI., where a man is 
in despair at being condemned to be a sse in the palace, as his punishment for a 
grave fiinlt. After the re-establishment in the capital of king Yew’s son, tiie feeble 
king Pfing, we find some tze or eunuchs attached to the palace of duke Seang, prince 
of Ts'in (I. xi. I.j. 

In I. xL, which contains the songs of the State of Tafin, ode VX deplores the 
death of three brothers, killed at the tomb of duke Mnh, in the year 621 b.c. The 
Tso Cliueu gives 177 individuals as killed or buried alive at the bloody funeral rites 
of this prince. The ode expresses astonishment at this barbarous sacrifice, a cnstom 
which had been recently taken from the Tartars. 

I have mentioned the names of several foreign tribes of whidi we read in the 
She-ldng. We see there, on the north and the northwest, the Heen-yun and the 
Jung, who occupied the plateau of Tae-ynen under king Seuen (U. iiL IIL); on the 
south, the Man and the King, settled in the valleys of the Keang and the Han (III. 
iii. VI. (?); and to the west, the oncivilized tribes of the Hwae and of Sen. Theae 
neighbouriug savages came to plunder the husbandmen in the lower valley of the 
Yellow river, and we thus recognize perfectly the limits of the Chinese empire 
this period. The first principalities, or feudatory divisions, established by king 
Woo, were in general of small extent. In 1. v. VIL a princess of Wei regrets that 
she was not able to go to her son, who was become prince of Sung. She 8ay% 
* Nevertheless from our district or city of Wei we can see that of Sung 1^ standing 
on tiptoe. The 'little river which separates the two countries may be crossed by 
throwing into it some reeds.’ 

The wars of one small State with anotiier, which multiplied during the decay of 
the Chow dynasty, desolated the plains and ruined the small fiirmera, as we perceive 
in various odes. In E iii. XVI. the families of the country of Wei fly to avoid tiie 
evils of war. In 1. iv. VI. a prince of Wei retreats, in B.C. 660, before the barbarians 
of the north, and passes to the other side of the Yellow river, to fix bimiMlf in the 
territory of the present department of Kwei-tih. L vi YE and VIE deplore the in- 
testine wars in the time of king P’ing. In ode V. of the same Book a woman is 
abandoned by her husband, who can no longer support her. The settlers emigrate 
from the small State of Wei (^^)> in the pres. Shan-se, as related in I. ix VII. 
Other emigrants bewail their lot in IE iii VIE, and iv. IV. An orphan deplores his 
isolation in I. x. VI. A p>oor man laments his condition in IE viii. VE In ode IX. of 
the same Book a man cries out, ‘If my parents had known that I shoqld be tims 
miserable, they would not have brought me into the world.’ The some wearineBS 
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■ ; !ife appears in 11. iv. VIII. III. ii. X. upbraids the passiveness of certain good men, 
kept themselves quiet like the infant $he, or personator of the dead in the 
.emonies; it advises them to listen to the complaints of the poor farmers, who 
.'ry on their shoulders the plants they have cut down, i.e , who perform painful la- 
t cars. Ode I. of the next Book regrets the loss of the ancient majesty of the 
- yal court. 

Such is a slight sketch of the daia famished by the She-king for the history of 
wars and revolntions of ancient China. We have seen the notices much more 
-iimerons which it supplies us with for the history of the manners of this early age, 
and which serve to justify or illnstrate the fuller exhibitions of the Le Ke, as the 
others became the base of the memoirs by Sze-ma Ts'iien. 

To complete my labonr, I had prepared a table of the qnadmpeds, birds, fishes, 
eptiles, and vegetables mentioned in the She-king. As all the odea in this collection 
relate to the oonntries comprised between the 33rd and 38th degrees of latitude, it 
appeared to me desirable to study both the species of the animal kingdom and of 
the vegetable kingdom, which formerly existed on this zone of eastern Asia, and I 
should say tiiat this same thought occurred before mo to a Chinese author, who has 
written a sperial treatise precisely on this subject. M. Jnlien was good enough to 
procure for me trotn hia library this Work, adorned with figures, and mentioned in 
the Chrestomathy of M. Bridgman. I have been able to consult, betides, the identi- 
fications given by M. Kemnaat in his general index to the Japanese eniyclopaedia, 
voL XI. of Notices of Manuscripts. Unfortunately, those helps were still insufficient 
to afford a sure identification of all the names mentioned in the She-king with the 
species which we are acqnainted with. The animals may generally be recognised, 
because their names have not varied. The figures of the Japanese Bncyclopsedia 
and of the treatise to which I have referred being happily accompanied with descrip, 
tions, we learn that different species such as the tiger, the leopard, the rhinoceros, 
and the jackal, were successively driven fiom northern and central China by the 
clearing of the forests. W^e find nnmistakeable mention of the monkey, and the 
elephant wonld appear to have existed in eastern China from the 26th to tiie 28iih 
degree of latitude. But there is still uncertainty about some species of which the 
description is mingled with febles. As for the vegetables, the figure in the Pun- 
ts'aou, the Japanese Encyclopaedia, and the Chinese treatise, are excessively incorrect, 
and the descriptions are very vague. The author of the treatise proves even that 
fiequentiy one and the same name designates different vegetable species in different 
parts of China, and the commentators themselves often vary in the identification of 
tibe name in the She-king with the plants which they know according to their Pon- 
ts'aon. 

With elements so nncortitin I believe it more prudent not to publish the table 
which I had prepared. I refer the reader to the notes appended by Lacharme to his 
transUtion of the She-king, and will here terminate my researches on a monument 
so curious and so anthcntic of the ancient Chinese civilization. 
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CHAPTER V. 

UST OF THE PEINCIPAL WORKS WHICH HAVE BEEN CONSUHm) 
m THE PREPARATION OF THIS VOLUME. 

SECTION I. 

CHINESE WORKS; WITH BRIEF NOTICES OF THEM. 

1. In the + H ^ it ^ (see proleg. to vol. I., p. 129); — 
[i-] ^ ^ it containing Maou’s Explanations of the She (see 
p. 11; but whether this was the work of Maou Chang, as there 
stated, or of his predecessor Maou Hang, is not positively deter- 
mined), and Ch‘ing K'ang-shing’s ‘Supplementary Commentary to 
the She of Maou (see also p. 11),’ with his ‘Chronological Introduc- 
tion to the She (pp. 11, 12).’ There are in it also of course K‘ang 
Ying-tah’s own paraphrase of Maou and Ch‘ing(jE^), and sup- 
plemental discussions, with citations from Wang Sub’s (dE Works 

on the She, from Lew Choh and Lew Heuen of the 

Suy dynasty, and from other early writers. The edition which I have 
used is beautifully printed, and appeared in 1815 

^ ^ ^ ^ 1^), under the supervision of Yuen Yuen (see 

proleg. to vol. I., p. 133). It contains his examination of the text 
of all K‘ung Ying-tah’s work !£);— a very valuable 

addition. 

[ii.] See proleg. to voL III. p. 201. 

3. ‘Compilation and Digest of Com- 

ments and Remarks on the She-king. By imperial authority.’ In 
21 chapters; with an appendix containing the Prefaces, and Choo 
He’s examination and discussion of them, — in whole, and in detail. 
It was commanded cowards the end of the period K‘ang-he, and I 
have generally called it the K‘ang-be She; but it did not appear till 
1727, the 5th year of the period Yung-ching. The plan of it is 
similar to the imperial edition of the Shoo-king, which I have 
described in the proleg. to vol. III., p. 201; and it is entitled to 
equal praise. The compilers drew in the preparation of it from 260 
writers: — 1 of the Chow dynasty; 25 of the Han; 3 of the kingdom 
of Wei; 2 of that of Woo; 4 of the Tsin dynasty; 2 of the Leang; 1 
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ct the northern Wei; 1 of the Suy ; 15 of the T‘ang; 1 of the Posterior 
.'-in; 1 of the southern T‘ang; 94 of the Sung; 23 of the Yuen; and 
t i of the Ming. 

Immediately after the text there follows always the commentary 
of Choo He in bis ‘ Collected Comments on the She (f$ ^ 
his the editors maintain as the orthodox interpretation of the odes, 
while yet they advocate, in their own ‘ decisions,’ wherever they 
can, the view given by Maou in accordance with the Little Preface. 
Ohoo’s commentary was published in the winter of 1177. My own 
opinion on Choo’s principle of interpretation, and on the Preface, 
has been given in Chapter II. of these prolegomena, and in many 
places when treating of particular odes. 

4. I have made frequent reference to the imperial editions of the 
Ch‘un T‘sew and the Le Ke; — and also to those of the Chow Le 
and the E Le ^)- 

8. The g ^ H ^ I# IE’ H + ‘ Leu’s Readings in 

the She for his Family School; in 32 chapters.’ The author of this 
work was Leu Tsoo-k'een ( g or Leu Pih-kung (fj^ a con- 

temporary of Choo He (born 1137; died 1181). It gives not 
only the author’s view of the text, but those of 44 other scholars, 
from Maou down to Choo, very distinctly quoted. The peculiarity 
of it is, that the explanations of Choo He which are adduced are those 
held by him, at an early period, before he bad discarded the authority 
of the Prefaces. In 1182 Choo wrote a preface to Leu s Work, saying 
that the views attributed to him in it were those of his youth, ‘ shallow 
and poor,' and he regretted that Pih-kung had died before he had 
an opportunity of discussing them anew with him. To the Work he 
assigns the characters of comprehensiveness, clearness, and mildness. 
The edition in my possession is a beautiful one, published in 1811. 

9- H Hh #• ‘Supplemental Coramentaiy to the Sliejin 

30 chapters.’ The writer mentions only his style of Yih-chae 
but Choo E-tsun and others have identiHed him with Fan Ch‘oo-e 
another great scholar of the 12th century, who took high 
rank among the graduates of the third degree m the Shaou-hmg 
period. He was a vehement advocate of the Prefaces, and 
of Maou’s views; but he was not sufficiently careful in his citation of 

authorities. , . , 

10. ^ ^ ^ 0 + ‘ Collected Explanations of Maou s 

She; in 42 chapter?’ By whom this work was first edited I do not 
know; but it contains the views of three scholars, all of the first half 
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of the 12th century: — Le Ch ‘00 styled ^ and 

Hwang Heun styled ^ ^); and Le Yung (^^). They 

were all patives of Fuh-keen province. Ch ‘00 was a near relative of 
Lin Che-k‘e, of whose commentary on the Shoo I have spoken 
in the proleg. to vol. III., p. 202; — of vast erudition, yet possessing a 
mind of his own. Why his interpretations and those of Hwang Heun 
were edited together, it would be difficult to say, for they do not 
always agree in opinion. Le Yung’s remarks are supplemental to 
those of the two others. 

11. ^ ‘A Commentary on the She, from all 

sources; in 36 chapters.’ This is the famous commentary on the 
She, by Yen Ts‘an styled JH and ^ to which I have 

made very frequent reference. The preface of the author, telling 
us how he made his commentary in the first place for the benefit of 
his two sons, is dated in the summer of 1248. In general he agrees 
with the conclusions of Leu Tsoo-k‘een; but he was familiar with 
the labours of all his predecessors, and was not afraid to strike out, 
when he thought it necessary, independent views of his own. His 
view of the Prefaces has been mentioned on p. 32. Among all the 
commentators on the She of the Sung dynasty, I rank Yen Ts‘an 
next to Choo He. 

12. ^ M ^ ‘A Supplement to the Commentary on the 

She; in six chapters.’ This is a work by Choo Keen styled 

^). a grandson of Choo He. It was intended, no doubt, specially to 
supplement Choo‘s great Work, and the materials were mainly drawn 
from his recorded remarks upon the odes, and which were not includ- 
ed in it. 

13. ^ 1^. — ■ ‘Talk about some of the Odes; in one chapter.’ 
This is a small treatise of hardly a dozen paragraphs, on the mean- 
ing of passages in a tew of the Ya and the Sung, by a Chang Luy 
^5^ styled ^ a writer of the last quarter of the 11th 
century. 

14. ^ ‘Doubts about the She; in two chapters.’ By 

Wang Loo'chae, or Wang Pih, whose ‘Doubts about the Shoo’ is 
mentioned in the proleg. to vol. III., p. 203. The author was of 
the school of Choo He; but he was freer in his way of thinking 
about the Classical Books even than the great master; contending that 
many of the present odes were never in the old collection sanc- 
tioned by Confucius, and that many more have got transposed from 
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t v‘ir proper places. His two chapters are worth reading as spe- 
t.. !eii8 of Chinese rationalism. 

15,16. 'II- ‘ Commentary on the She; in 

Oise chapter’; ‘Tractate on the She; in one chapter. Both of these 
i catises are found in the collection of the ‘ Books of Han and Wei : 
- -the former ascribed to Confucius’s disciple, Tsze-kung; the latter 
VO Shin P‘ei, mentioned on p. 8 in connexion with the old Text of 
L'>o. They are acknowledged, now, however, to be forgeries, the 
\'ork of a Fung Fang styl^ ^ a scholar of the hBng 

'.lynasty, in the first half of the 16th century. If the treatise ascribed 
to Tsze-kung were genuine, we should have to reconsider many of 
t iie current opinions about the She; but neither of the forgeries has 
any intrinsic value. 

17. Exposition of Maou s She, from 

six points of view; in' four chapters.’ This is a more extensive 
Work than we might suppose from its being merely in 

It is interesting as being the Work of Seu Kwang-k e ^ w 
styled the most famous of the converts of Mattco Ricci , t loug 

there is nothing in it, so far as I have observed, to indicate 
tlior’s Christianity, if indeed it was written after his conversion, pe 
copy which I have used, belonging to Wang T‘uou, is t le ongma 
one, published, according to a preface by a friend o t e au ^ 
1617. Seu’s ‘ six points of view’ are Cboo H£s mterpretations (.p 
the interpretations of Maou and Ching t^^w mterpre a 

tions of othera and himself (Jf gb illustrations from oW po^s ami 
assays the names of birds, animals, and plants mm ana 

the rhyraefuE It « » valuable compilation. It has been re- 
published with considerable alterations by a Fan Fang ’ a 


pr^ent M — -4- M ‘ The She and the Preface to it fully 

disclosed; in 24 chapters.’ This may be called the coimn^tary on tlm 
She of the present dynasty, by Keang Ping-chang s^ e 

and a published first in 1762. would appear to have 

.'T'. - ... . wti rli f.hlS IS an 


published an earlier Work, called 
enlargement His view of the Preface has been alluded to in p. 62. 
Though very often opposed to Choo He, be is not slow to ac noi\ 
ledge his great merits, and to adopt in many cases his interpretations 
in preference to those of the old school. The wor ts t lorou^ y 
honest and able; not without its errors and prejudices, but deservmg 
to rank with those of Maou, Choo He, and Yea Ts an. 
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20. % ^ ^ * Explanations of Maou’s She from 

all sources; in 30 chapters.’ This work exists as yet only in manu- 
script, and was prepared, expressly for my own assistance, by my 
friend Wang T‘aou (3E styled ^ and ^ ^). There is no 
available source of information on the text and its meaning which 
the writer has not laid under contribution. The Works which he 
has laid under contribution, — few of them professed commentaries 
on the She, — amount to 124. Whatever completeness belongs to 
my own Work is in a great measure owing to this: — ^the only 
defect in it is the excessive devotion throughout to the views of 
Maou. I hope the author will yet be encouraged to publish it for 
the benefit of his countrymen. 

21. See the proleg. to 
vol. I., p. 131. This work is on the same plan as the ‘Complete 
Digest of the Four Books,’ there described; by Tsow Shing-mih 

styled ^ first published in 1763. 

22. ^ fi ^ fi ^ ^ A ‘ Supplement to Choo 
He’s commentary on the She, and the Amplification of the meaning; 
in 8 chapters.’ This work, of the same nature as the preceding, but 
diflFerently arranged; — by a Shin Le-lung ^ of Hang-chow. 
It appeared first in 1689. with a preface by a Koo P‘aou-wSn ^ 

styled ^ ^)- There is a very good set of plates at the com- 
mencement. 

23. ^ ^ ‘ The Essence and Flower of the She.’ In 8 

chapters; by Seeh Kea-ying styled a scholar of 

Fuh-keen province; — published in 1825. This is one of the most 
valuable and useful of all the works on the She which I have consult- 
ed. The writer cannot be stud to belong to either of the schools, 
but hius honestly and successfully used his own mind, according to 
the rule of Mencius for the interpretation of the odes, before plung- 
ing into the ocean of commentaries. 

24. |#^.A#*‘ The Correct Meaning and Order of the odes; 

in 8 chapters.’ It is difficult to translate the title J^) of this 
Work, which is taken from Confucius’ account of his labours on the 
She in Ana. IX. xiv. The author, Le Kwang-te was one 

of the great scholars of the K‘ang-he period. He began this Work, 
he tells us in the winter of 1717, and finished it in the spring of 
1718. He has many peculiar views about the subjects and arrange- 
ments of the odes, but not much that is valuable in the explanation 
of the text. 
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25. Maou K ‘e-ling ^ — see proleg. to vol. I. p. 132) has 
several treatises on the She, most of which were at one time em- 
bodied in a large work in 38 chapters, of which he lost the manu- 
script. They are: — 

[«•] 

[lii.] fttt — # 

P'-l This is occupied with the two 

forged Works mentioned above (15, 16). 

[v-]^ & (the name of a college in Keang-se, where the con- 
versations and discussions were held! 'it ^ ^ 

[Vi.] ^ 

32.^ The ^ contains a reprint of «ome of Maou’s 

Treatises, and of many others on the She. I have found assistance 
in consulting: — 

Ji.] + # ‘Maou’s She, according to the 

views of the old school; in 30 chapters.’ I do not know a more ex- 
haustive work than this from the author’s point of view. He was 
a Ch‘in K‘e-yuen ; styled ^ of Keang-soo. His work 

was published in 1687, and had occupied him foi* 14 years, during 
which he thrice wrote out his manuscripts. He is a thorou'^h ari- 
vocate of the old school, and is in continual conflict with Choo He 
Gow-yang Sew, Leu T 800 -k‘een, Yen T8‘an, and especially Lew Kin 
of the Ming dynasty. 

[“•] ‘An Examination of the She of Maou 

and Ch‘ing; in 4 chapters.’ By Tae Chin (^ ^; styled ^ ^ 

and i), a great scholar mainly of the K‘een-lung period. 
He carefully examines all the instances where the views of Ch‘in«p 
difier from those of Maou, and does not hesitate to decide against 
the one or the other according to his o^vn views. 

Pu.] ‘Supplemental Comments on the She; 

in 2 chapters.’ Also by Tae Chin. 

[iv.] % ^ iSifi: IW H Hh This is Maou’s commentary on 
the She, revised and edited by Twan Yuh-tsae (see p. 101); proba- 
bly the most correct edition of Maou’s text which is to be found. 

It was published first in 1796. 

w ‘The rudimentary Learning applied to the 

She-king; in 4 chapters.’ This treatise is also by Twan Yuh-tsae; — 
an examination of the readings of the She, difierent from those of 
Maou, gathered from all sources. 
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[vi.] % iE* See on 1. 

[vii.] ‘Supplemental Excursus to Maou’s 

She; in 5 chapters.’ By Tseaou Seun styled JE. ^ and iS 

^), who took his second literary degree in 1801. The name of 
the Work is taken from K‘ung Ying-tah’s ^ with errors and 
defects in which, as he fancies, the writer mainly occupies himself. 

[viii.] ‘Lessons in the She, transmitted; in 3 

chapters.’ By Wang Yin-che (3E 51 styled ^), a high of- 
ficer of the present dynasty, who took the 3d place among the can- 
didates for the Han-lin college in 1799. In this Work he gives the 
views of the She which he had received from his father, who was 
also a great scholar; — hence its name. 

[ix.] ■f' ‘An Explanation of the Particles em- 

ployed in the classics and other writings; in 10 chapters.’ This 
work is by the same author; and though not specially on the She, 
it has been to me of the utmost value. See a full account of it in M. 
Julien’s ‘Syntaxe Nouvelle de la Langue Chinoise,’ voL I., pp. 153 — 
231. 

[x] ‘The meaning of Maou’s She un- 
folded; in 24 chapters.’ By Le Foo-p‘ing on the side 

of the old school. 

[xi.] ‘On the points of agreement 

and disagreement between Maou and Ch‘ing upon the She; in 2 
ehapters.’ By Tsang Ch‘aou ^J; styled ^ a native of 
Nan-hae district. Canton province. 

[xiii.] ^ ^ ^ ‘Exhibition and Discussion of the 

different readings ot the three other Texts and those of Maou. In 
2 chapters; by Fung Tang-foo |j^), a scholar and officer of 

t he Taou-kwang period. 

44. ^ IT ^ lo S’ A A work of the same nature 

as the preceding. By Fan Kea-seang ^ of the period 
K‘een-lung; subsequently revised by a Yeh Keun styled ^ 

45. ‘Han’s Illustrations of the She from extern- 
al Sources.’ See on p. 10, and pp. 87 — 95. 

46. ^ I# ^ ^ j^. H ‘On the Plants, Trees, 

Birds, Animals, Insects, and Fishes, in Maou’s She; in two chapters.’ 
By Luh Ke of the kingdom Woo ^ ^ [more probably ^1 • 
styled ^ — born a.d. 260, died 303). This is the oldest Work 
on the subject with which it is occupied. The original Work was 
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lost; and that now current was compiled, it is not known when or by 
whom, mainly from K‘ung Ying-tah’s constant quotations of it. 

47. ‘ Explanation of Names and Things 
in Maou’s She; in 20 chapters.’ A Work of the same character as 
the ahov^e, but more extensive; by Ts‘ae Peen "jt ; styled ^ 

a scholar of the Sung dynasty, in the second half of the 11th cen- 
tury. He commences with the names of heaven; goes on to the 
cereals; plants and grasses; trees; birds; animals; insects; fishes; 
horses; and miscellaneous objects, such as garments, the ancestral 
temple, &c. 

48. IJ^. Zl -p ‘Supplement to the Urh-ya, in 30 chapters.’ 

By Luh Teen styled — ^born a.d. 1042, died 1102), 

Teen was a disciple of Wang Gan-shih, and a very voluminous 
writer; but only this P^e-ya survives of all his Works. He is less 
careful in describing the appearance of his subjects than in discuss- 
ing the meaning of their names. Beginning with fishes, first among 
which is the dragon, he proceeds to animals; then to birds; then to 
insects; specially to horses; to trees; to grasses and plants; to the 
names of heaven, and skyey phaenomena. There were originally 
other chapters; but they are lost. 

49. Examination of Names and Things, 
as given in Choo He’s She and Commentary, from all sources; in 
eight chapters.’ By Heu K‘een (|^ ^), one of the most famous 
scholars of the Yuen dynasty, in the first half of the 14th cen- 
tury. He had studied under Wang Pih (see 14), whose ‘Doubts’ 
had left their influence on his mind. 

50. ‘The Names and Things in Maou’s 
She in brief; in 4 chapters.’ Published in 1763, by Choo Hwan 

styled ^). He arranges his subjects under the four 
heads of Heaven, Earth, Man, and Things that is, 

celestial Beings and phaenomena; the earth, with its mountains, 
springs. States, &c.; man’s works, dignities, garments, &c.; and birds, 

beasts, plants, trees, insects, and fishes. 

51. ‘ Plates and Descriptions of the 

objects mentioned in Maous She; in 9 chapters. 1 ublished in 
1769, by Seu Ting fi; styled ^ ^). He tells us that it cost 
him 20 years’ labour. It is a very useful manual on the subject. 
The author gives a multitude of descriptions from various sources; 
and generally concludes with his own opinion, occasionally new and 
reliable. The plates are poor. 
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52. -b ‘An inquiry into the variouB objects 
mentioned in Maou’s She, ’with plates; in 7 chapters.’ This is the work 
of a Japanese scholar, and physician who calls himseK KangYuen-fang 

of Lang-hwa C^^); taking up first the grasses and 
plants; then trees; birds; animals ; insects; and fishes. He seldom 
gives any other descriptions than those of Maou and Choo. The 
plates are in general exquisitely done, and would do credit to any 
wood engraver of Europe. The book, though not containing quite 
all the objects mentioned in the She, has been of more use to me 
than all the other books of the same class together. My edition 
contains a recommendatory preface by a ^ of ® 

dated in the winter of 1785 ( 3^ 

53. § Hi ! ^ ^ These three W orks are all contain- 
ed in the ^ iH chapters 4 to 19, the productions of Koo Yen- 

woo, mentioned and made use of in the first and second sections of 
chapter III. of these prolegomena. 

54. § a' This is the work of Twan Yuh-tsae, men- 

tioned and freelj? quoted from in the same sections; — on the ancient 
pronunciation and rhymes of the characters. It also is contained 
in the same collection, chapters 661 — 666. 

55. 'At ^ ‘ Adjustment of ancient rhymes; ia 4 

chapters.’ By Keang Yung. See p. 98. I have this Work re- 
px'inted in two different Collections. One of them is styled 

^ ^ xvhich appeared in 1853, published at the expense of a 
wealthy gentleman of Nan-hae, department Kwang-chow, in Canton 
province, called Woo Ts‘ung-yaou (fS. ^ ®). It contains up- 
wards of a hundred Works, many of them rare and valuable, mostly 
of the present dynasty, but others of the T‘ang, Sung, Yuen, and 
Ming dynasties, selected from the publisher’s library, called ijfl 
One of these, the ^ ^ and a continuation of it, giving the years 
of the birth and death of many of the most eminent scholars and 
others in Chinese history, have been very useful. 

The other Collection is styled ^ jij ^ ^ published in the 
same way from the stores of his library |Jj ^), in 1844, by 
Ts‘een He-tsoo ; styled ^ a gentleman of Sung- 

keang dept., Keang-soo. It contains 18 Works on the classics; 28 
on the histories; 60 on the philosophers or Avriters on general sub- 
jects; and 4 miscellanies. 

The Dictionaries and Books of general reference, mentioned in 
the list of Works consulted in the preparation of vol. III., have, 
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most of them, been referred to as occasion required; and to them 
there are to be added the dictionary ^ of the 6th century; the 
^ (see on pp. 104 — 106) ; the ^ ^ written about the close of 

the Sung dynasty; the ^ ^ an appendix [Wings] to the TJrh-ya, 
by Lo yuen (]^ |P; styled il^ and ^ ^), of the 12th century, 
— a Work analogous to the ^ ^ above, but superior to it; the ^ ^ 
^ an exhaustive Work, in 230 chapters of Description, and 50 
chapters of Plates, on the Chow Le, the E Le, and the Le Ke, by 
Lin Ch‘ang*e styled ^ and ^ ^), a native of Fuh- 

keen, who was able, after 30 years of labour, to submit hb manuscript 
for imperial inspection in 1852; and the various poets and Collections 
of poems here and there referred to in these prolegomena. 


SECTION 11. 

TRAKSLATIONS AND OTHEB FOREIGN WORKS. 

Besides most of the Works mentioned in the prolegomena to former 
volumes, I have used: — 

CoNTUcn Shb-king, sive Liber Carminum. Ex Latina P. Lacharme 
interpretatione edidit Julius Mohl, Stuttgartiae et Tubing®: 1830. 

Systema Phoneticum scBimrR^E Sinic.s. Auctore J. M. Gallery, 
Missionario Apostolico in Sinb. Macao: 1841. 

Poesbos Sinic.* CoMMENTARii; Tlie Poetry of the Chinsse. By 
Sir John Fraticb Davis. New and augmented edititm. London: 
1870. 

Notes on Chinese Literature. By A. Wylie Esq. Shanghae: 1867. 

Poesies de l’efoqhs des Thang; traduites du Chinob, pour la 
premiere fob, avec une etude sur Tart Poetique en Chine; par Le 
Marqub D’Hervey Saint-Denys. Paris: 1862. 

Contributions towards the Materia Medic a and Natural His- 
tory of China. By F rederick Porter Smith, M. B., Medical missionary 
in Central China. Shang-hae: 1871. 

Notes and Queries on China and Japan. Edited by N.B. Dennys. 
Hongkong: 1867 to 1869. 

The Chinbsb Recorder and Missionary Journal. Published at 
Foo-chow. Now in its third year. 
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TEANSLATIONS AND OTHER WORKS. 


[ca. V. 


God in History, or The progress of Man’s Faith in the Moral 
Order of the World. By O.J Baron Bunsen. Translated from the 
German. London: 1870. 

Flora Hongkongensis: a Description of the Flowering plants 
and PERNS of the Island of Hong-konG. By George Bentham, V.P. 
L.S. London: 1861. 



THE SHE KING 


PART I. 

LESSONS FROM THE STATES. 


BOOK I. THE ODES OF CHOW AND THE SOUTH, 


I. Kwan ts^eu. 


j ^ ^ ^ 





1 Kwav lcivan go the ospreys, 

On the islet in the river. 

The modest, retiring, virtuous, young lady: — 
For our prince a good mate she. 


2 Here long, there short, is the duckweed, 

To the left, to the right, borne about by the current. 
The modest, retiring, virtuous, young lady: — 
Waking and sleeping, he sought her. 


Title or the whole Work. — ‘The 

Book of Po€ni*,’ or simply =^. ‘Tlio Poems.' 
By poetry, according to the Great Preface and 
the views generally of Chinese sehclnrs. ie”^ demi- 
ted the expression, in rhymed words, of tlioiiglit 
iiiipreKiiated with feeling; which, so far as it 
goes, is a good aL'count of tliis siiocies o< com- 
positiuii. Ill the coiieetiou hcloie us. llivie »ire 


oiiginally 31 1 pieces ; but of six of them there 
are only the titles remaiiiiiig. They are gener- 
ally sliort ; not one of them, indeed, is a long 
poem. Father Laeliarme calls the Book — ‘ Libv 
V(tt milium,' and with most Knglish writers the 
ordiii.iry designation ot it has lieen ‘The Btxik 
of Giles.’ I can think of no better name for the 
, sev i!,l pieces tlian Ode, understanding by that 
; term a siinrt lyric pia-iii. Confucius Jiiiiisc'.f is 
said to h.ive nileu ilieui to the string.’ 


VOL. IV. 


I 
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THE SHE KIHG. 


PAST I 


Titu <ar ih* Pak.— ^ ^ — % ‘Part I, 

Lesaons from the Statet. In the Chinete, — , 
‘Part IV stands last, while onr western idiom 
teqnires that it should be placed first. The 
translation of ^ by ‘Lessons from the 
States ’ has been vindicated in the notes on the 
Great Preface. Sir John Davis translates the 
characters by ‘The Manners of the different 
States’ (art. cm the Poetry of the Chinese. 
Transactions of the Boy al Asiatic Society ; May, 
1629). Similarly, the French Sinologues ten 
der Aem by ‘Lm Mceors dea royanmes.* Bnt 
in ‘Lessons* and ‘Manners,’ the metaphtaical 

use of M.. ‘ wind,' is eqoally nnapparent. 
Choo He says: — ^■The pieces are called Jiuig, 
because they owe their origin to and are descrip- 
tive of the influence produced by superiors, and 
the exhibition of this is again sufiicbuit to af- 
fect men, just as things give forth sound, when 
moved by the wind, and their sound is again 
snfilcient to move [other] things ^ 

He goes on to 
say that ^ princes of States collected sndi 
oompositiona among their pMple, and presented 
them to the k^, who deliver^ th^ to the 
Board of musio for classifleatiott, so that ‘he 
might examine from theu the good and bad 
in the manners of the peopl^ and ascertidn the 
excellences and defects of his own government. 
‘Lessons from the States’ seems, therefor^ to 
come nearer to the force of the original terms 
than ‘Manners of the States.’ It will be found, 
however, that the h$tom has often to be drawn 
from the ode by a circuitous process. 

The States are those of Chow, Shaou, P*^, 
Tung, and the others, which give their names 
to the several Books. 

Titls op t»k Book.— ^ 

‘Chow Nan, Book I. of Fart I.’ The first 
— ■ is that of the last title, — ^ — . 

^ Chow is' intmided the seat of the House of 
Chow, from the time of the ‘old dnke, T-aa>foo 
(■jjf ^ ^ *" to king 

"Wi^ _ "nie cniefs of Chow pretended to trace 
their lineage back to K‘e, better known as Bow 
Tseih, Shan’s minister of Agricnlture. K‘e was 
invested, it is said, before the death of Taon, 
with the small territory of T'ae referred 

to the pres. dis. of Woo>kung ( in 
K'een>cbow ®*'®**'*®" Between K‘e 

and duke Lew (.^ names 

of the Chow anc estry are given with certainty, 
— Pnh-chneh and Knh (|g. of. 

IPI) Ss’-ma Ts‘een calls the first K‘e's 

s^ but we can only suppose him to have been 
one at bis descendants. In the disorders at 
the Middle Kingdom, it it related, be withdrew 


oiDong the wOd tribe* of the west and north; 
and &re his descendants remained till the 
time of dnke Lfiw, who r et u rned to China in 
B.C. 1,796, and made a settlement in FM 
( site of which is pointed out, SO 6 to 

the west of the j^esent dis. city of San-diwuy 
in the small dep. of Pin-chow 
m The family dvrelt in Fin for several 
generations, till T'an-foo, snfaaeqnently kmged 
by his posterity as king T'ae ( .£)> loo'^ 
BtlU farther south in B.C. 1,335, and settled in 
K'e (ji^X 60 b to the north east of the dia 
ciqr of K<e-*ban (j^ |2|X ficp- Pung-ts'Sang 
1^). The pUin sonthwaid* received the 
ncme of Chow, and here were ttiehead-gaarten 
of the rising Honae, till king WSn moved south 
and east again, across the WeX to Fong ( ^^ X 
aonth-west from the proa provincial city of Se- 
gsu. When king Win took this step, ha sepa- 
rated the original Chow— K'e-chow— dnto Chow 
and Shaon, which he made the appanages of his 

son Tan (^,X *■>‘1 of Shih ^ ^ 

principal sapportera Tan is known feoet this 
appointment as ‘tte dnke of Chow’. The 
ptsce* in this Book are ttqtpoaed to have bM 
odketed by him in Chow, the State* lying 
south from it along the Han and other rivera — 
We mnat snp^ememt in Bngiiah the bore ‘Chow 
Nan’, of the title, and say— ‘The Odes of Omw 
and fbe South.* 

[The above historical sketch tiirows light on 
Mencius* statement, in Book IV., Ft ILL, that 
king Win ws* ‘a man firom the wild trihaa of 

the west I have transUtsd 

hit words by ‘a man near the wild tribe* of tba 
west.’ But according to the reemds of tba 
Chow dynasty themselves, we see its real aa- 
cestor, dnke Lew, coining out from among thoae 
tribes in the beginning of the 17th century he* 
fore onr eiu, and settlfrig in Pin. Very slowly, 
hit tribe, growing in dvilizixion, and puahad on 
by fresh immigrations from its own earlier seats; 

moves on, south wards and east wards, tUiUeomes 

into contact and collision with the princra of 
Shsng. whose dominion* eonstitsted the Middto 
Kingdom, or the China of that eeriy tiine. 

The account* of a connectitm between the 
princes ol Chow and the ststesmoi of the era 
of Yaou and Shun must b* thrown out of the 
s]^re of reliable history.] 

Ode 1.— CKLcnaxore tbu TiUTua op m 
BBIDK OP KUO Wap, APP WUCOMlPe bkb to 
lUB PALACK. 

Stanul. ^ ^ are defined to ba 'the 
harmonious note* H the male and femals an> 
awering each other.’ ^ was andeutly iatar^ 
changed with and some read in the taxt^^ 
with a pj St the side, which would efeariy 
be ODomatopoetic; bnt we do not find *ucb a 
character in the SfawSh-wim. It ie dififcalt 
to eay what Urd i* intended by ||||^ 
Confocins aay* (Aiia.XVILix.) that nuaa the 
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He soaglit her and found her not, 

And waking and sleeping he thought about her. 
Long he thought; oh! long and anxiously; 

On his side, on his back, he turned, and back again. 


Ska we beeome extenrirely acquainted with the 
name* c€ bbda, beasts, and ^ants. We do 
lean ammt enow, bat the fcuda, beasts, and 
pfamts, denoted by them, renain in many cases 
to be yet aacertained. The stodent, knowing 
ktm to mean the wild dose, is apt to snppose 
that aome species of dove is intended; but 
no Chinese commentator has ever said so. 
llaon makes it the •**>"« ,|^ ^ 

flff W 9iJ*’**<* means, probably, ‘a bird of 
prey, of which the male and female keep much 
apart.* He followed the Urh-ya, the annotator 
of which, Kwoh P‘oh 

dyna sty, further describes it as ‘ a kind of eagle 
now, east of the KSang, called the 

This was for many cen tones the 
view of all achcdars; and it is snstained by a 
Barrative in the Tso Chnen, under the 17th year 
of duke Ch'aoo, that the Master of the Horse or 
Miniater of War, was anciently styled Ta'en 

K*ew (^1^ jfl^ ^)- Introdnction of a 

bird of prey into a nuptial ode was thought, 
however, to be incongruous. Even Ching 
Kiug-sbing, would appear to have felt this, 
and explains Maou’s^^ by 3^ ,aaif his words—. 
*a bird most affectioaate, and yet most undemon- 
strative of deaiie;* — in which interpretation Choo 
Hefollowshim. Butitwasdesirabletodiacaidthe 
birdofpcey altogether ; and this was first done by 

Oifiag Ts'ioou ( |||^ *** early writer of the 

Sung dyn., who nnia^ the bird to be * a kind of 
mallard.’ Clioc He, no doubt after him, Mys it is 
'a water bird, in appearance like a mallard,’ 
adding that it it only teen in pairs, the individu- 
als of which keep at a distance from each 
otherl Other idendflcations of the t$'eu-k^o 
have been attempted. I mutt believe that the 
author of the ode bad some kind of fish hawk 
in his mind. 

M ^ ^ 8hwob-w«n has 
witboottke^^^ — is the general dcnomina- 
thm of streams and rivers in the north. We 
■ccd not te^ aa many do, to determine any 
pnrricelar stream as that intended, is an 
islet, ‘habitable ground, surrounded by the water 

is to be understood 
<t the lady’s mind, and of her d^ortment. 


So, Yang HSung Hied A. D. 18, at 

the age of 71), and Wang Sab. (has displaced 

the more ancient form with at the side) 
is explained in the Shwoh-wSn by ‘good,* 
‘virtuotu.’ The young lady, according to the 
traditional interpretation (on which see below\ 
is T’ae as’ (^^^1^), a daughter of the House of 
Yew-sin whom king Win married. 

jj^ if we accept T^ae-sa' as 

tlm yonng lady of the Ode, then (he kem»-tt^ 
of coarse U king Win. ^ 

Vn.) are interchangeable, E. ‘a -at.* 
E‘aag>shing ex^aine the line by ^ 

T ^ 5? il^ ^ ^ '«• 

our prince harmonise the leaentmenta of all 
the concnbines.’ He was led astray by the Lit- 
tle Preface. (There is a popular novri called 
tile »»»• the name of which is taken 
fromUiisUne. Sir John Davis has translated it 
under the misnomer of ‘The ForUmate Union.’] 

expresses the irregular appearance of the 

plants, some long aad some riiark 
is prohaUy the temarn miaer. It is also callM 
‘duck-mallows,’ that name bemg given for it 


in the Pau-ti'aoa and the Pe-ya.(;^jj||; a 
work on the plan of the Urii-ya, by Lnh 'Teen 

"Ite' 

is described as growing in the water, Img or 
short according to the depth, with a leddiah 
leaf, which flouts on the surfam, and is rather 
more tbui an inch in diameter. Its flower is 
yeiiow. It is very like the siiua, which Med- 
bant calls the ‘marsb-mallowa,’ hnt its leaves 
are not so round, being a little pointed. Wo 
an to suppose that ^ leavoa were coidced 


and presented aa a taeriflcial off«ii^ 

^ ;2,-tbe analogy of ^ ^ 

in the next stanza, would lead us to expect aa 
active significatioa In and aa aetkm pro- 


ceeding from the parties who speak in the Ode. 
Hiis, no doubt, was the reason which made 
Maou, after the Uifa-ya, explain the character 
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THE SHE KING. 


PAST I. 


M 

$J^ Wl ^ ^ 


3 Here long, there short, is the duckweed; 

On the left, on the right, we gather it. 

The modest, retiring, virtuous, young lady: — 

With lutes, small and large, let us give her friendly welcome. 
Here long, there short, is the duckweed; 

On the left, on the right, we cook and present it. 

The modest, retiring, virtuous young lady : — 

With bells and drums let us show our delight in her. 


bjr ‘to leek;’ but thU ii forcing a meaning 

on the term, ^ eimply— ‘the current 

hears it about.’ The idea of looking for the 
plant is indicated by the connection. 

Sg ^ij, — we have to supply the subject 

of 3^ and the other verbs; which I Itave done 
iy ‘he’, referring to king Wttn. The com- 
mentators are cba^ of saying this directly, 
thinking that sndi' lively emotion about such 
an object was inconsistent with Wkn’a sagely 
character; but they are obliged to interjiret 
the passage of him. To make, with K‘ang- 
shing and others, the subject to be the lady her- 
•elf, and the object of her quest to be virtuous 
young ladies to fill the harem, snrely is absurd. 

‘ to chcriab in the breast’ 


Uiink.’ lu other places, in tlieae Odes, it^^-^^, 
‘to be anxious,’ ‘sorrowful’; and also— 
•remote,’ ‘a long distance,’ Choo Heprrfers 
this last mesning, and defines it by ^r, ‘ long’ 
The idea ^is tliat of prulongetl and anxious 
thought. ^ ^ — ihe ol<i interpret- 

era did not distinguish Iwtween the meaning 
<rf these characters. The Shwoh-win, indeed. 

defines (it gives only 
He makes 
turning;’ i 

of the while ^ and m ate the rever- 

sing of those procesnc". Tliis is ingenious and 
elegant ; but the definitions are made for tlie 


Chou 


j) by ! 

i-«l ' half a duen or 

m ‘the compieUun 


paasage. 

StS. As tite subject of and the other 
verbs, we are to understand the am bora or sing- 
ers of the Ode, — ^the ladies of king Wtu’a haiem. 


The Pe-che ( ■^), however, would refer 

all the ^ in the atansa to the young lady, 
and the verbs to king Wan, advising him 
8« to welcome and cherish her ; and this in* 
terpretatiim is also allowable. Maon, further 
on, explains by ‘ to take ’, and here, 

m by ;j^, ‘ to pek out ’, to select’ But 
the selection must precede the taking. It 
was not till tiie time ««f Tung Yew in the 
Sang Dyn , that the meaning of which 
I have given, and which may be supported from 
the Le Ke, was applied to this paasage. 

— ‘we friendlier,’ t*., we give her a friendly 
welcome. The i-‘i» and g/iik were two in- 
stniinenls in wiiich the music was drawn from 
strings of silk. We may call them the small 
Inte ami the large lute. The I'm at first had 
only 5 strings for the a full notes of the octave, 
but two others are said to have been added by 
kings Win and Woo, to give the semi-nrtea. 
Hie invention of a s/iii with r>0 stringa is ascrilied 
to Kuh-he. bnt we are told that Hwang-ie found 
the melancholy sounds of this so overpowering, 
that he cut thc'number down to 2X 

In Chinese editions of the de, at the end of 
every ode, tliere is given a note, stating the 
number of stanzas in it, and of tlie lines in each 

stanza. Here we have ^ — ' 

Kican-ln'eu consists of 3 stanzas, the first con- 
taining 4 lines, and the other two containing 8 
lines each.’ 'Iliis matter need not be toudhed 
on again. 

The rhymes (according to Twan Yuh-tsae, 
whose authority in this matter, as I have stated 
in the prolegomena, I follow) are — in stanza I, 
category 8, tone I : in 8, 5^ 



Bk. I. Ot)E I. 


ODKS OF CFOTV AXI) THE SOUTH. 


li.t. 2. The, after .i charm ter interpretation of the odre. which we may siip- 

denote* that tlie ancient lironiiiieiation of it, I’”**’ •* pi'en by Maou. ia not to t>e overlooked; 
foonil in tile odes, was differetit ln»ni lliat now ntid. wheie^ it is stippoited hy liistorieal con- 
beloiij;iii!T to it. A list ofsueti cliiiractoi.a. with Jit^ations. it will often lie limiid hilpinl. Still 
their ancient names, has been eiveii in the it is from the pieces theniaelves that we must 
prulep;omena. in the appendix to the chapter rll*?**^ endeavour to gather their meaning, 
referred to. i ni'* *ns the plan on which Choo He proccetied; 

IsTKiifKETATTOS OF THE OlJE. T have said I'O fsr exceeded his pre<lece.'»ors in the 

that the (h e eelchrates the virtue of the hride "■"* critical faculty, so China has not since 
of king wan. If I had written gnten instead prwlneed another equal to him. 
of brif.e. 1 should have lieen in entire aceonl. so sufficient in this (hie to hear the friends 

far, with the schools h<ith of Maoii and Ch<xi He. * bridegit.oni expressing their joy on (wca.^ioIl 
During the dyn. of Han a different view was i marriaae with the virtuous oliject of his 

widely prevalent,— that the (kle was satirical, •‘"c, brought home in triumph, after long quest 
and should be referred to the time when the ! a"** ' arious di'-appeintments. There is no men* 
Chow dyn. had l-egnu to faU into decay. We j >* of king Win and the lady fix . lam 

.1 I T. C -r-i, _> Jik '■'Sjiosetl to call in question the Irelief tliat 

find tins opinion m Lew Heang ( ^|J ^ of Win’s harem ; but 

4~ Yang Henna fit S' ^ ^ venture t-i intrislnce here the snbstanee of a 

I note from the ‘Annals of the Empire’. Bk. I, 
JS), and up and down, in the histories of ’ P-IL to show how uncertain is the date at least 
Sx'-niaTseen, Pan Ko«, and Fan Yeh.-By i tk^ir t"-?rriage.-In the I>e of the eWer Taj, 
the E I.e, however, IV, ii. To. «e are obliged w?? ? 'T"e" T*" * 
to refer ti.e AVrm-(*‘-« to tlie time of the dnke 1 


lew.; »^;revaln“t"?e H^rd^f::"^ | 


Will’s birth is put down in B. C. 1.230, 


shows h(.w long it wa.s before the interpretation 
oi the odes became so definitely fixed as it now 
is. Allowing the mle to be as old as the diilte 
of Chow, and to celebrate his father's bride or 
queen, wliat is the virtue which it ascrilies to 
her ? According to the school of Maou, it is her 


accounts have their difficulties. First, Win 
had one son — Pih Yih-Jt-aon — older than Woo, 
so that he must have married T‘ae-ex' at the 
age of 12 or thereabouts, when neither he nor 
she could have hwl the emotions descril«d in 
the K>rnn-lit‘en. Further, as Win lived to be 
100 years old, Woo must then have been 85. 


j I ji . . ' lou years um, woo must men nave ueeo »i>, 

aurdTr^^f u 1 20 years after, leaving his son, king 

«’rtu„ns‘’ ro M tl>« king with | ching. only U years old. Cldng mun thus 

and o ••'are Ins favours with her, have lieeu bom when his father was over 80; 

and assist her in her various dnt!e^; and the „„d there was a vonneer son besides. Thl.U 


inmates of the liarem, that they sing of her, in 
the 1st stanza, as she wa« in her virgin purity, 
a ftuwer unseen; in the 2d, they set forth tlie 
king’s tronhle and anxiety while he had not 
niet with such a mate; amt in the 3d, their joy 
reaches its height, when the has been got, and 
is brought home to liis palace. In this way, 
thinks CIhio, the ode, in reality, exhiliit.-i the 
virtue of king Wlln in making such a clioice; 
and^ that is with him a very great point. 

Tlie imperial editors, adjudicating upon tliese 
two interpretations, veiy strangely, as it seems 
to me, and will also do, 1 presume, to most of 
lay western rcaderi, show an evident leaning to 
that of tlie old school ‘It was the duty,’ they 


I sereii other sons, all by the sairie mother. And 
I this diflBcnUy is inerea.-ed by w hat we read in 
the 5th ami (>’h Oiles, which are understood to 
I celebrate the nmnerousnees of Wttn’s children, 
j These considerations prove that the specitiiai* 
j tion of events, as occurring in certain definite 
, years of that early time, was put down very 
; much at rnnd<.m by the chronologers, and that 
[ the tiaditional interpretation of the Odes must 
I often be fanciful. 

Class OF the Ooe; Amo Nave. ItJssaidto 
be one of the allusive pieces (^.> At the 


that of tlie old school ‘It was the duty,’ they i. . , . . x » I . . 

say, ‘of the queen to provide for the harem 3 O'"® » mctaphoncal element (Jrg) '• 

wives (=r ^ k ranking next to hereclfj, characters ^the objwts slinded 

— * s/v y V ® to: — the discreet reperve between the male and 

nine ladies of the 3d rank ( ^ 27 of the ! female of the 08 ]irev ; and the soft anti delicate 

. t III ».=» 1 ‘ "Otiire of the duckweed. The name ia made 

bB)i EndfiloffhchthC/v j by LxiniUning two characters in the Ist line. 
I ■ -iin „ • . . . • S>, in many other pieces. Sometimes one char- 

I )• Only virtuous ladies were j jf, serves the purjiose ; at other times, two 


i I’T' — * I Ok hk; j»ui|nA«q; ^ St iiUiivv. two 

»t to be selected for this position. The ai)\iet> • or more. OceosionaU}* n name ia found, which 
of T'ae-sx’ lo get such, her disiippointmciit at { does not iwcur in the piece at all. The names 
not finding them, and her joy when she sue- : of the (Mes were attaeheil to them before the 
ceeded in doing so: — nil this slioweil the lii.uhes? ' time of Oinfueius. ot which we have a super- 
female virtue, and iiiaile the ode worthy to j fluity of evklence in the Ch'uii T8‘ew. Emm 
stand at the head of all the Lessons from the | the ^loo, V., vi. 1,5, some assume that the writers 
Maimers of the Slates. j of the pieces gave them their names tliemselves ; 

Confucius expressed his admiration of the j and this nuiy liave been the case at times. — 
0*‘O (Ana. 111. XX.), but his words afford mi *ictp • The suhjcc of the name need rarely be referred 
towards the iuteipretation ot it. The traditional i to bereatter. 




1 How the dolichos spread itself out, 
Extending to the middle of the valley I 
Its leaves were luxuriant; 

The yellow birds flew about, 

And collected on the thickly growing trees, 
Their pleasant notes resounding far. 

2 How the dolichos spread itself out, 
Extending to the middle of the valley 1 
Its leaves were luxuriant and dense. 


Ode 8. CELEBRATtVO TRB I W D U ETBT AHD 
nUTlFDLNBSS OF KlEO Wah'S QUEEK. It it 

anpposed to hare teen made, and, howerer that 
vat, it it to be tead at if it had been made, b/ 
the queen bertelf. 


®*' ^ ® V ^ ** 

name for the dolichot tribe ; here the £>. tube nsta, 
of vbote fibret a kind of cloth it made. 

‘to ttreteh out.’ it of rery frequent 

oecnrrenoe in the (k; a particle of eong 

According to the Shvofa-vin and tlie glott 
M Sen in it, it denotet an affection of the mind, 
orer and above vbat hat been expretted in 
vordi. (read e, 

‘mid-valley, , ‘the middle of U)e 
vwey*. Ting-tah tayt that such inversion of 
the characters vat costomaiy with the ancients, 
etpeciaUy in poetry. 

here, and nearly every vliere else in the the, 
it simply an initial character which it is not 
poasiUe to translate. expretaet ‘ the 

appearance of luxuriant growth.’ This repeti- 
tion of the character it constantly found, giving 
intensity and viTidnesa to the idea. Often, the 
characters axe different, but of cognate mean- 
ing. The compound seems to picture the sub- 
ject oi the sentence to the eye in the colours 
of its own signification. This is one of the 
characteristics of the style of the sie, which 
the student must carefully attend to. 

^ *••• yellow Wrd’ it, probably, an ori- 

ole. It has many namce,— ^ S, 


de. Twice in this st., ocenrt m e 
preposition, ooa, <n; but in this line, we can 
only take it aa a panicle which we ne^ net try 

to translate. So, Wang Tiu-che ^ | 
the Urh-ya alto, defining it by Q ~ 

Ting- tab erroneonsly explains it by ‘to go.' 
L.5. growing together,’ shrubs. 

Ii.fi. is explained as ‘their harmonious 

notes heard far oflT.’ The characters are probably 
like in the last ode, onomatopoetic. — I 

translate the verbs here in the past tense, be- 
cause the things referred to nil belong to the 
season of the spring, and the speaker is looking 
back to them. 

Bt.8. L.8. (read mao or awh) adds 

the ides of denseness to u^e u't above. Ii.4. 

‘to boiU’ The boiling was neces- 
sary in order to the separati<m of the fibres, 
which could afterwards be woven, the finer to 

form the and the coarser to form the -^f. 

L.6. K‘ang-shing takes ^^ ‘to mak^* ‘to 

work at’, giving nota had mea^g. — ‘T'ae-sx’ 
worked at this cloth-making withont wearinesa.* 
it interchanged with both-^ - to 

be satiated with,’ and then' ‘ to conceive a dis- 
taste for,’ ‘ to dislike.’ 

St.3. Iil.l,2. Chno He takes ^ beie at a 
particle, nntranslateaUe 

and K‘sng-shing make ‘ I,’ • ate,’ which 

is a m ea ning the Urh-ya gives for the tana. 
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I cut it and I boiled it, 

And made both fine cloth and coarse, 

Which I will wear without getting tired of it. 

3 I have told the matron. 

Who will announce that I am going to see my parents. 
I will wash my private clothes dean, 

And 1 will rinse my rubes. 

Which need to be rinsed, and which do not? 

1 am going back to visit my parents. 


Wang Tin-ebe coincide* with Cboo He. Wang 
TSioa vo^ take it in the l«t line a»i-^^, 
and a* a particle in the Snd. I regard it a* a 
particle in both. The here it diSt. 

from t he offi cer ao a tyled in the Chow Le, 
Book* Vm. and SUL That wa* a teacher of 
morala attached to the emperor and the yontha 
of the State ; thia waa a matrtm, or duenna, 
whote bnainea* it waa to inatmct in ‘ woman’t 
Tirtne, woman'* worda, woman’t deportment, 
and woman’* work.’ Childlesa widow* orvt 60 
were, acc. to Ying-tah, employed for the offir-e. 
There wonld be not a few sncb matron* in the 
harem, and the one intended in the text wonld 

he the miatreaa of them aU. The lat it to 
he nnderatood of the lady** annonncement to 
the matnm ; the Snd, of the matron'* annonnce- 
ment to the king. Maon ia led by hia interpret*' 

tioB id the whole Ode to nnderatand ^ a*.— 
* to he married,' bat we moat take it aa aynony- 
mons with the aame term, in the cooclnding line. 

UA,4. acc.’ to Choo He,— ‘alightly. 
It ia better to take it, aa a particle, with Maou, 
and Wang Yin-che, who calU 
initial aonnd.’ ‘ dirty,’ i* naed for * to 

cleanse,’ jnat as we hare ‘ disorder,’ in the 
aense of ‘good order,’ 'to goTem.’ Thia 
deanaing was effected by hard rubbing, whereas 
denotes a gentler operation, amply rinsing, 
a* opposed to is nnderatood of 
Uie inirate or ordinary dress, whereas the other 
tsim refers to the rotes in which T‘ae-sze a^ 
silted at sacrificial and other serricet, or in 
which the went in to the king. AU this and 
adiat follows, la to be tiAen as a soUloqny, and 

net what T’ae'ts’ told the matron 


' LA. (read lot)— * what.’ simply 
— the negatlTe. L.6. 

‘ to inquire after their wellbeing.* 

The rhymes are — in 6tt.l,S, 
t.S:in Fg, cat. 16,11: In 2, ^ 

3|’|§:«?^«cat6,t.l:in3, 
cat. 15, 11; cat. 1, 1*. 

iNTZBrBrTATiow ; asD Class. The old in> 
terpreters held that the ode was of T’ae-sze in 
her virgin prime, bent on sU woman’s work ; 
and thus interpreted, it is placed among the *!• 
Insire piecei The first two stanxaa migU 
be BO explained ; hot the third requires too 
moch straining to admit of a proleptieal intw* 
pretatioD as to what the virgin wodd do in ^ 
future, wlien a married wife. 

Choo He makes it a narrative piece (||^)> in 
which the queen tdla first of her diligmt 1^ 
tears, and then how, when they were co^nded, 
she was going to pay a visit <rf duty and affee* 
tiun to her parents. If we accept the tradition' 
al reference to T‘ae-BXe, this, no donbt, is the 
only admissible interpretation. The imperial 
editors prefer Choo He’s view in tliis iostanoe, 
and add : — '■ The Le of Tae only speaks of the 
personal tendance of the sUkworms by tha 
queen and other ladies of the harem ; bat here 
we see that there was no department of woman’s 
work, in which tliey did not exert themselves. 
WeU might they tranriorm aU below them. 
Anciently, the rules to be observed between 
busbaud and wife required the greatest circurn' 
spection. They did not speak directly to each 
other, bat employed intemandos, thus showing 
how strictly reserved should be intercourae 
between men and women, and preventing all 
disrespectful familioriQr. When tte wife was 
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1 I was gathering and gathering the mouse-ear, 
But cotild not till luy shallow basket. 

With a sigh for the man of my heart, 

I placed it there on the highway. 

2 I was ascending that rock-covered height, 

But my horses were too tired to breast it. 

I wUl now pour a cup from that gilded va.se, 
Hoping I may not have to thiuk of him long. 

3 I was ascending that lofty ridge. 

But my horses turned of a dark yellow. 


about to lie in. the hunlwuid took up his quar- 
ters in a ».de apartment, and tent to inquire 
■bout her twice a (lay. When the wife wished 
to visit her parents, she iatiniated tier purpose 
throUKh the matron. Inside the door of the 
harem, no liberty could be taken any more ttian 
with ■ reverend guest. Thus was the iustruct- 
ioii of the iieople made to commence from tlie 
smallest matters, with a wuuderful depth of 
wisdom ! ’ 

Ode 3. LiMESTisG the absekce of a cher- 
isuF.u FEiEKD Kefcrriiig this song to T‘ae-sz’, 
Choo tliiiiks it was made by herself. However 
tlmt was, we most read it as if it were from tlie 
pencil of its subject. 

St.l. L.l. bi.'th by Maou and Choo, is 

taken as in I. 3 ; tlie repetition of tlie verb d^ 
noting the repetition of the work ; Tae Chin 
explains 4& 4^ as-.»‘ numerous, ‘were many;’ 
wliicii also is allowable. Tliere are many names 
for the (2d tone) Maou calls it the 

Choo, the ^ adding that irt 
leaves are like a mouse's cars, and that it grows 
in bunchy patches. Tlie Pun-ts‘aou calls it 


vessels are like a mouse’s cars, and. prickly, 
sticking to people s clothes. 

L. 2. The was a shallow basket, of 

bamboo or straw, depressed at the sides, an that 
it could be easily filled Ii.3. «ttA- 
‘the man (or men) of 
w hum 1 think, w hom I cherish in my mind.' Who 
this was has been variously determined : — see on 
the Interpretation. L.l. (now written 
=3. 8^, ' to set aside.’ ^ this phrase oc- 

curs thrice ui the sAe, Here and in H. ▼. Ode 
IX., Choo explains it by ^ ‘the great or 
high way,’ while Maou and liis schixil make it 
‘ the official ranks of Chow.’ 

In IL i. Ode I., they agree in making 

or ^ ^ , meaning ‘ the way of righteous- 
ness.’ Tae Chin takes and the whole 

line^‘I would place them every wliere in the 
official ranks.’ Clioo’s explanation is the best 


]^,wluch, acc. toMedhurst, isthe ‘Iqppawtnor.’ sound of tr- however it might be applied. It 
TheL’rb-va .ylh says that its seed- would rhjme with in sU iU significations. 
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« » ^ » ffl m 5a 

I will now take a cup from that rhinoceros’ horn, 

Hoping I may not have long to sorrow. 

4 I was ascending that flat-topped height, 

But my horses became quite disabled, 

And my servants were [also] disabled. 

Oh ! how great is my sorrow ! 


St 2. L.l. Choo, after Maou, pve* 
as ‘ a hill of earth, with rocks on its top,’ whereas 
the Urii-ya gives just tlie opposite account of 

the phrase. The Sliwoh-wan eaplaius by 
‘ large and lofty,’ and !>y ‘ rocks on a hill ’: 
and I have translated accordingly. 1^2. 

is, with Maon, aimply=^^, ‘diseased.’ Choo 

takes the phrase as in the tranalatiou, after 
Sun Yen of the Wei dyn. 1.3. 

=ja and together, indicate a pur- 

pose to do something in the meantime,^^* now *, 
‘temporarily’. Tiie was made of wood, 
canred so as to represent clouds, and Tariously 
gilt and ornamented. 1.4. has here a 
degree of force, «=' only.’ Followed by they 
together express a wish or hope,== 

‘for long.* 1,3. The 5a is the 
rhinoceros. ‘ a wild ox, with one bom, of a green- 
isli colour, and 1000 catties in weight;’ a^ the 

m was a cup msde of the horn, very large, 
smaetioies requiring, we are told, 8 men to lift 

it. 1.4. ‘ to be wounded,’ — here, to be 

pained by one’s own thoughts. 

St 3. 1.2. Is descriptive of the 

colour of the hursea, ‘so very ill that they 
changed colou r.’ 

St.4. 1.1. m (^woh-win, with |J[f, in- 
stead of at the ude) is the opporite of 
in st.I, ‘stocky hill, topped with earth.’ 
Here, again, the Urb-ya and the critics are in 
collision. 1L2,3. ^ and ]||^ are both ex- 

I^uned in the Urh-ya by 5^, ‘ to be ili ‘ sick- 
“eaa.’ Horses and servants all fail the speaker. 
His cose is desperate. 1.4. -pr^ mnst be taken 
here and in many other places, simply as an 
luitial particle. Wang Y’in-che calls it ^ 

Cboo explains — • to sigh sorrowfully.’ 
Maou makes it simply — ‘ to be sorrowful,’ as if 


it were formed from and The TTrh-ya, 
qnotes the passage — -7^ which 

Wang T‘aou would still explain in the same way 
as Maon doea his reading. 

The rhymes ate— in st 1, <»*■ 1® = 

“ *> “*• N’ 

PJ, cat. 6, t.l. 

iKTEstHETATiox ; XUS Ci-xss. The old inter- 
preters tiionght that this ode celebrated T*ae- 
-sze for being earnestly bent on gettktg the court 
of Chow filled with worthy ministers; for sym- 
pathizing with faithful officer! in their toils 00 
distant expeditions ; and for suggesting to king 
Wsn to feast them on their return. The Ist 
St. might be interpreted in this way, taking 
the 2d and 3d lines aswl sigh for the men I 
think of, and would place them in the official 
raoxs of Chow ’ They are quoted in the Tso 
Cbuei. (after IX. XV. 2), with something like this 
meaning and by Seun K'ing 
though witliont any reference to T'a^sze. To 
make the other stanzas hanrtHiizc with this^ 
however, must be taken, now as eqnal to 
‘ my prince or husband,’ and now at 
equal to ‘my officers abroad on 

their commissions,’ thsn wliicli no interpretation 
could be mure licentious. It is astonishing that 
the imperial editors siionid lean to this view; — 
on which the piece belongs to the aliusive class. 

Choo ascribes the ode to T’ae-sze. Her hus- 
band, ‘ the man of her heart;’ is absent on some 
toilsome expedition; and she sets forth her 
anxiety for his return, by representing herself, 
first as a gatherer of vegetables, nnalde to fid 
her basket through the preoccupation of her 
mind ; and then as trying to drixe to a height 
from wliicb she might see her husband returning, 
but always baffied. All this is told in her own 
person, so that the piece is narrative. Tlie 
whole representation is, however, unnatnrsl ; 
and when the baffled rider proceeds to console 
herself with a cup of spirits, I must drop the 
idea of T‘ae-.«ze altogether, and can make no- 
thing more of the piece than that some one is 
lamenting in it tlie absence of a cherished fiieiid, 
— ill strange fashion 


VO I- IV. 
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In. the south are the trees with curved drooping branches. 
With the dolichos creepers clinging to them. 

To be rejoiced in is our princely lady- — 

May she repose in her happiness and dignity ! 

In the south are the trees with curved drooping branches. 
Covered by the dolichos creepers. 

To be rejoiced in is our princely lady: — ^ 

May she be great in her happiness and dignity! 

In the south are the trees with curved drooping branches, 
Round which the dolichos creepers twine. 

To be rejoiced in is our princely lady: — 

May she be complete in her happiness and dignity! 


Tc 


Ode 4. Cei.eb«ati>c T’ab-bzi’s freedom 

MOM JEALOD»T,ASD OFFERIKG FBBVBirr WISHES 

roB HER BAPPiBESS. So far both the schools of 
interpreters are agreed on this ode. and we need 
not be long detained with it. The piece is aUu* 
sive, snppMed to be spoken or sung by the ladies 
of the lumm, in praise of T‘ae-sz*, who was not 
jealuos of them, and did not try to keep them 
in the back ground, but cherished them rather, 
as the great tree does the creepers that twine 
round it. The stanzas are rery little different, 
the 3rd character in the 2d and 4th lines being 
▼arie^ merely to give different rhymes. 

StJ. E.I. For ‘the south’ we need not go 
beyond the south of the territory of Chow. 
K'ang-shing errs in thinking that the distant 
prorinces of King and Y ang, beyond the Kcang. 
are meant. Trees whose brandies curved down 

to the ground were designated yfv* Such 
branches were easily laid hold of by creepers. 

L.2. The was, probably, a variety of the 
is explained by ‘ to be attached 
to.’ L.8. is another of the untranslatcable 
particles ; it occurs both in the middle and at 
the end of lines. The critics differ ou the inter- 


pretation of Maou and bis school re- 

fer it to king wan, and construe the last two 
lines, — * She is able also to rejoice her princely 
lord, and make him repose in his happiness and 
dignity.’ Choo refers it to T'ae^ze, and what 
follows is a good wisli or prayer for her. _ Ho 
defends his view of tlie phrase by the designa- 
tion of m’ given to the wife of a prince, 
(Ana. XVI. xiv.), and of ^ given to the 
wife of a great officer. The imperial edit^ 
allow his exegesis. It certainly gives a unity 
to the piece, which it does not have on the other 
view, and 1 have followed it. I..4. Choo, after 

the Urh-ya and Maou, takes *®' 

molnment,’ ‘ dignity.’ Trying to preserve tlie 
proper meaning of * to tread ou *, ‘ fuot- 
steps’. Ten Ts’an (j^ ^ i Sung dyn.) and 


others say, 

‘ The movemenu ail felicitoas are what is meant 
* to give repose to ’ 

St.2. or ‘*® 

I overshaaow.’ The creepers send out their shoots. 
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V. Chung-sze. 



1 Ye locusts, winged tribes, 

How harmoniously you collect together! 
Right is it that your descendants 
Should be multitudinous! 

2 Ye locusts, winged tribes. 

How sound your wings in flight! 

Right is it that your descendants 
Should be as in unbroken strings! 


and corer the braacbea of the tree. i« here 
beet taken ‘ to make great.’ 

SU. ' ’complete ’. The tingera 

with the happmeea of T’ae-sa*, ‘fiem first to 
left, ftmn the smalleat things to the greateat’, 
to be complete. 

The riiTmes are— in at. 1, ||.jgf,cat.l6,U: 

, cat. 10: in S, cat. 11. 

^)de fi. ua TROiTFOurasa ov ths i^scosr ^ 
auPFOSBO TO CELBBRATS T‘AB-8ZB’S FKBKDOX 
FBox nMunrsT. The piece ia pnrelj metaphor* 
ieal(^), T’ae-an not being mentioaed in it. 

The i^erenoe to hm only esiata in the writer’a 
mind. This often distingaiahea such piecea 
ftom those which are allaaire. The locosta 
clnster together in lurmony, it is anppoa^ 
withont qnanelUog, and conseqnently they in- 
creaae at a wonderfnl rate; each fenoale laying, 
some say 81 eggs, others 99, and others 100. 

IkL in all tiie stanzas. The in 
is by manr dio^arded, as being merely one 
of the poetical perticlea. We shall meet with it 
at SQch h^ond dispute, and we find alone, 
frequently in the Cb’nn Ts’ew. Here, howeaer, 
it would seem to be a part of the name, the 
inaect intended being die tame probably, aa the 

^T’ ^ ^•^OdeLS. Maon gires for it 
the aynonym of j|j§. and Choo calls it ‘one 
of the locnsts ]§V indude 

cricheta, graaalu^pers, and locusts. We cannot 
aa yet do more than approximate to an idea- 
hificatioa of the insects in the /Sle. 'Viliams 
calls the efan^aac one of the Oiora&locaats; but 


in descriptions and plates the length of the 
antenna ia made rtij prominent, to that the 
creature is probably to be found among the 
aeketiike. ^ ia to be taken as in the translation, 

-msi' and not as meaning ‘wings.* So^ 
Tlog>tah. The ‘Complete Digest ’aaya, 


US. Haon and his school make to be 
addressed to IHe-sze; Choo refers it, bettv, 
simply to the locnsts. Those who refer it to the 
lady try to find some moral meaning, in addi- 
tion to that of mnItitode,ia the coodnding linen. 
The three second lines are all deaci iplire of the 


harmonious elnatering of the inter ta, 
is explained by Choo as the appearance of their 
< cdiec ting barmoDioqsiy,’ and I7 Kaoai aa mean- 
ing ‘numerous’. TheShwoh-wiagtrusitas ^ 


with ^ at the side. We hare the d ia raetar 
in the text, the form of the Sfawob-win, 
wito ^ attbeiide, ^ with J|| attheaide^ 
and with another at the aide; — all ia 

binomial form with the aame meaning. 


is ‘the sound of a crowd of locuata flying.’ The 


bottom of the char, should be and not 

The last lines. mm M th6 ‘ffppGAmiooof 
their multitude;’ Maoii mekee beBerofent 

and gen erous.’ ‘the appearanm of 

uninter ’^upted continnaiKie ;’ Maou raahns itv 
‘cauUoua;’ or ’careful.’ it Uie 19- 
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3 Ye locusts, winged tribes. 

How you cluster together! 

Right is it that 3'our descendat»ts 
Should be in swarms! 


VI. T^aou \jaou. 

a T i 3t M w 

*.<3 %.it 

1 The peach tree is j-oung arid elegant; 

Brilliant are its flowers. 

This young lady is going to her future home, 

And will order well her chamber and house. 



n 

% 


pearance of their being ‘ clastered together like 
iiuecU in their burrows.' Moon make* it=: 
'hartnoDioasly collected.’ 

The rhyme* are-in st.l, ^ „ 

cat.l3: in 2, cat,6: in 8, ^ 

c*t.7,t.3. 

The idea of all the critics is that Win’s queen 
lired harmoniously with all the other ladies of the 
harem, so that all had their shsre in his faroara, 
and there was no more quarrelling among tiiem 
than among a bnneh of locusts. All children 
bom In the palace would be the queen’s ; and it 
was rigiit they should increase as they did. — 
Surely this is sad stuff. 

Ode G. AIInsiTe. Fraisb or a bride oonto 
TO BB MABJUBO. The critics see s great deal 
more in the piece than this ; — the happy state 
of Chow, produced by king Win (acc. to Choo), 
or by T‘ae.sze (acc. to Maou), in which all the 
young peo^e were married in the proper season, 
i.e., in the spring, when the peach tree was in 
flower, and at the proper age, i.e., young men 
between 20 and 30, and girls between 15 and 20. 
It was a mle of the Cliuw dyn. that marriages 
should take place in the middle of spring (Chow 
Le, lI.Ti.54). This marriage would about 
that time, and the peach tree was in flower; but 
it was only the latter clrcurastanoe which was 
in the poet’s mind. 

St.1. L.l. may be taken as the sign of 
the genitlTe, the whole line being=>c‘ in the yonng 
and beautiful time ai the peach tree.’ Stil^ 
is so constanUy used throughout the SKe 
in the middle of lines, where we can only regard 
it as a particle, eking out the number of feet, 


that it is, perhaps, not worth while to lesolTe 
such lines as this in the ahore manner. 
(Shwoh-wkn, with at theside) denotes ‘the 

appesranceofyonthand elegance.’ Ij.8. 
is descriptiTe rather of the hrilHance of the flow* 
ersthacifftbeir luxuriance, as Choo has it. 'The 
young peach tr"e is sUoaiTe of the bride in the 
flush of youth, and its brilliant flowers of her 

beauty. 1*8. ‘this;’ -^=‘young 

lady.’ Maou and Ch’ing take -^as=^t:, ‘togo 
to.’ ButitisbettortoregarditasapaitiG]e,aam 
OdelLl. here is used of toe bride going to 
her boshaod’e boose. Ae Choo tays^ wotoen 
speak of being married aa gmng home cm A 

Shouldwetako^:-^- 

in the singular or plnrsif Lacfaanne t rswslatea 
it by pveOx nobiks, and Hen Been Wt’ 


Tuen dyn.) says, *The poet saw the thing going 
on from the flowning of the peach tree till the 
fruit was ripe ; — the young ladiee were many.* 
This seems to me rery unpoetieal. 1*4. 
is the ebambtf appn^riated to husband and 
wife ; is ‘ all within the door,’— our kosm. 

^ here, in st.8, and mA'- 

st8, coDTey the same idea, the terms heiiig 
raried for the sake of the rhythm. Tsnehe mys 
that when a cuuple marry, the num has a 


and the woman 


^ ; so that ^ ^ a*o 
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2 The peach tree is young and elegant; 
Abundant wiU be its fruit. 

This young lady is going to her future home, 
And will order well her house and chamber. 


3 The peach tree is young and elegant; 
Luxuriant are its leaves. 

This young lady is going to her future home, 
And will order well her family. 


VII. T^oo tseu. 


T.i H.ir H 

1 Carefully adjusted are the rabbit nets; 

Clang clang go the blows on the pegs. 

That stalwart, martial man 

Might be shield and wall to his prince. 


eqniralent to hosbuid and wife. Accordingly, 
Maoa takes the line aa meaning, ‘ Right is it 
they should be married withont going beyond 
their {ntyper years and in this eiew he is fol- 
lowed by K'ang-shing. Bat to this there are 
two objectioos. 1st the antecedent to u 
the girl, and the girl only. 2d, in the 
4th line, |||^ most be construed as an actire 
▼erb. So it is'in the ‘ Great Learning,’ Comm. 
ix.6, where the passage is quoted. 

St.2. L.2. Choo says yiui denotes the abun- 
dance of the fmit, intimating that the young 
lady would hare many children. Moon makes 
the term-^the appearance ot the fruit.’ inti- 
mating, that the lady had not beauty only, but 
also ‘woman’s Tirtne.’ Fun is properly the 
Seeds of hemp, which are exceedingly niuner- 
ous ; and hence it is applied to the fruit of other 
plants and trees to uuUcate its abundance. So. 
Lo Yuen (j^ ; Sung dyn.), Wang T‘aoa, 

and others. 

StA. L.2. Ts‘m-tf‘n sets forth the luxuriance 
of the foliage, 


The rhymes are — in st.l, ^0 „ „ cat. 6, 

1. 1: m2, Hf, cat. 12, t.8; 
ii, t.X. 

Ode 7. PaaiSB of a BABBT-caTOHSK, as 
FIT TO BE a fribcb’s MaTS. Whether any par- 
ticular indiridoal was intended wiU be con- 
sidered in the note on the interpretation. The 
generally accepted Tiew is that the ode sete 
forth the inflneiicc of king Win (acc. to Choo), 
or of T'ae-sze (acc. to Maon]^ aa so powerfhl and 
beneficial, tbst indiriduals in the lowest rank 
were made fit by it to ocenpy the highest posi- 
tions. 

St.l. L.1. is defined in the Urfa-ya as 
‘a rabbit-net;’ to which Le Sean, the ^oe- 
■srist. ^ ; end of the Han dyn.), add% 
that the rabbit makes paths nndwgronnd for 
itself. Choo makes 'S m descriptire of the 

rwpn 

careful manner in which the nets were set; 
Maon, of the rcTcrent demeanour of the trappy. 
It is difficult to choose between them. OnCboo’a 
Tiew the piece is a/huive; on Maon’s, narrative. 
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2 Carefully adjusted are the rabbit nets, 

And placed where many ways meet. 

That stalwart, martial man 

Would be a good companion, for his prince, 

3 Carefully adjusted are the rabbit nets. 

And placed in the midst of the forest. 

That stalwart, martial man 

Might be head and heart to his prince. 

VIII. 

^ W 

1 We gather and gather the plantains; 

Now we may gather them. 

We gather and gather the plantains; 

Now we have got them. 


Ij.a. J (read eMbiffj ~J~ i« iatended to 
leprtaent the aoiind of the blows C^) on the 
|nns or nets. 

LS. Both Maou and Choo gire a8» 

* martial-Uke,’ while the Shwoh-wan defines the 
phrase by 

^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

able, and strong.* Li. and 

marquis;’ toftether,osprince. We are to under- 
stand king Win by the designation. At the 
time to which the ode refers, he was not yet 
styled king, and, indeed, Choo takes tlie phrase 
as one pn^ that Win nerer assumed that title. 

Maon takes so tliat go to- 

getlier,^ ‘deliver,’ or ‘wall of defence proba- 
bly after Tso-she, in his narrstiTe appended to 
the IStb year of duke Cfaiiig. ‘ Shield and wall,* 
howerer, are suitable enough in the connection. 

St.3. L.2. is read sfc, ‘ to place,’ ‘to set.’ 
rfa ^ and |:fa M below,-Uke * in 


from which 9 ways proceed.’ I hare asked 
Wang T^mu and other scholars, whether sndi 
a thoroogbfare was not an nnlikdy place to 
catch rabbits in, and got noiatisfiictotyanawer. 
Li. in Ode L 

There is a difficulty as to the rhyming of 

and Vbr *rbe latter is said to be here read, bT 
poeti^ license, he. A bettw solotieo is to 
adiq^t the reeding of with at the ride, 
inateadof for which there ia aoBMevidenee. 

St.3. L.4. j|^ ^^ia'cenfidant and guide;’ 

lit, 'belly and heart’ We do not nae ‘bdly,’ 
as the Chinese do. 

The rhymes are— instt, a„^.eat6.t.l; 
T. iS- <»*• 11: in a, g, ^ 

cat 8 1 1 (tbia it a doubtful rhyme): in 8, 

cat 7. 1 1. *1116 riternate linee 
aU ihyme, which ia called ^ 
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2 We gather and gather the plantains, - 
Now we pluck the ears. 

We gather and gather the plantains; 
Now we rub out the seeds. 


3 We gather and gather the plantains; 

Now we place the seeds in our. skirts. 

We gather and gather the plantadns; 

Now we tuck our skirts under our girdles. 


IX. Han Tcwatig. 

^ 

1 In the south rise the trees without branches, 
Affording no shelter. 

By the Han are girls rambling about, 

But it is vain to solicit them. 



IifTERPKETATunr. The ordintuy riew of thi« ' 
ode has been mentioned above. A special inter- 
pretation, however, which is worth referring to, 
bas been pat upon it. In the 2d of his chapters 
Mill Teih aajs that ‘ king Wftn 
rais^ from their rabbit nets Hwang Yaon and 
T‘ae T'een.’ We find both those names in the 
Shoo (V. avi. 12) as ministers of Wkn. Kin 
I.e-ts‘eang Tnen dyn.) and other 

scholars think, therefore, that this ode had 
reference to them. This view seems very likely. 

Ode 8. Narrative. The soho op the peah- 
Tam-aATHERERS. We are supposed to have 
here a happy instance of the tranquillity of the 
times of Win, so that the women, the loom and 
other household labours over, coiUd go out and 
gather the seeds of the pLintain in cheerful 
concert. Why tney gathered those seeds does 
not appear. From the Preface it appears that 
they were thought to be favourable to child- 
hoaring. They are still thought in China to be 
helpful in difficult labours. Among oorselv^ 
a mucilage is got from the seeds of some species I 


of the plant, which is used in stiflening mndim. 

St.l. L.I. — seeonOdelll. The^J^ 

is one of the pbmtagnacmti probably ow 
common ribgrass, as in the line of Tennyson, 
‘The hedgehog underneath the plantain boras.' 

!>. 2. both of these terms have 

been noticed, on Ode II., as antranslateable 
particles. Nothing more can be said of them, 
when they are found, as here, in corabtaation. 

LI. 2, 4. let ns go and gather tiien ; * 

^ — ‘we have got them,’ here they aca. 

Maou, strangely, takes-^= ‘to ooQeet,’ 
‘to deposit. 

St.2. 1X2,4. ‘to gather,’ — mean- 
ing the ears. ‘to take^’ — meaning 

the seeds. 


St3 'to ludd up the skirt,’ 


— meaning as in the translatioa. 
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The breadth of the Han 
Cannot be dived across ; 

The length of the Keang 
Cannot be navigated with a raft. 


2 Many are the bundles of firewood ; 

I would cut down the thorns [to form more]. 
Those girls that are going to their future home, — 
I would feed their horses. 

The breadth of the Han 
Cannot be dived across ; 

The length of the Keang 
Cannot be navigated with a raft. 


‘to tack the tkirt nader the girdle;’ 
Medhunt (sys, ‘ round the waist.’ 

The rhymes sre — in st. 1, ^ 

cat. 1, t. 2 ; in 2, cat. 15, t. 3; in 3, 

1^, cat. 12, t. 3. 

Ode 9. AHusire, and metaphorical. Trb 

TIKTCOCS MAWWEBS OF THE TOCBO WOMElf 

ABOCT THE Hae ADD THE Keabo. Through 
the influence of Win, the dissolute manners of 
the people, and especially the women, in the re- 
gions south from Chow, had undergone a great 
transformation. The praise of the ladies in the 
piece, therefore, is to the praise of Wftn. So 
say Iwth Choo and Maon, the * Little Preface ’ 
ceasing here to speak of T‘ae-aze. The first 4 
lines ^ each stanza are allusire, the poet pro- 
ceeding always from the first two lines to the 
things alluded to in them or intended by them, 
*1116 last 4 lines are metaphorical, no mention 
being made of the poet’s inner meaning in them. 
To bring that out, we should hare to supply, — 

* Thote JaditM art like.’ See the rmnarks of Lew 

Kin (^||^^ ; Tuen dyn.) appended to Choo's 

* CoUection of Comments,’ — in the Tnng-ching 

SU. 

St.l. L.l. The south here is difft. from that 
in Ode n. The connection makes ns refer it to 
the States in Tang-diow and King-chow, 

^1^ taenns * lofty trees with few or no branches 


low down.’ L.2. 'The unites well enongh 

with of cognate meaning ; bat it can hardly 
be otW than an error which has crept into the 
text, instead of the particle with which all 
the other lines conclnde, elsewhere found also 
at the end of lines. In those la4ty trees, giving 
no shelter, we hare an allosion to the young 
ladies immediately sptdten of, virtuous and re- 
fuaing their favonra. L.3. The Ban, — see the 

Shoo, BL L Ptii.8. L. 6. ‘to 

go hidden in the water,’ to dive. L.8. Choo 
defines (m ky and llaon by 

J^'y these characters are qrnonyms, meaning 
a raft ; here—:' to be rafted,’ to be navigated with 
a raft. L.7. The Keang, — see the Shix> on 
Bl.i. Pt.ii. 9. — Bafts are seen constantly m 
the Keang. Does not the text indicate that in 
the time of the poet the people had not learned 
to venture on the migh^ stream? 

Stt. 2, 3. The first fonr lines in these stansss 
sre of difiSenIt interinetation. is exptsined 

by ‘mixed,’ ‘made np of different com- 
ponents,’ so that bandies of fsggots 

of dififerent kinds of wood, or of wood snd grass 
or brushwood together.' is giveo by 

Maon as indicating ‘ the appearance of the fag- 
gots but he does not say in what way. Choo 
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B Many are the bundles of firewood ; 

I would cut do^vn the southernwood [to form more]. 
Those girls that are going to their futxire home, — 

I would feed their colts. 

The breadth of the Han 
Cannot be dived across ; 

The length of the Keang 
Cannot be navigated with a raft. 


X. Joo fun. 


-ik 

So T.S * 


1 Along those raised banks of the Joo, 

I cut down the branches and slender stems. 
While I could not see my lord, 

I felt as it were pangs of great hunger. 



¥ 

ilb>o 


says the phrase indicates ‘the appearance of 
rising op flonrislungiy hot hosrcan tiiis apply to 
handles of faggots? Two other meanings of the 
phrase are giren in the diet., either of which is 
preferable to this: riz, ‘nometoos (^^),’ which 

I hare adopted; and ‘high-like 

is a species of thom-tree (^|j j^), sod ~y 

is a species at artemiaia. It is also called 

S sod which last Uedhorst calls ‘a 

_ of atmuiemwood.'' It is described as grow- 
ing in low piacea, and marshy grounds, with 
leares like the mogwort, of a light greeh, fta- 
grant and brittle. When young, the teares may 
be eaten, and afterwards, they may be cooked 
for food. ^ The reference to them in the text, 
howeyer, is not because of their use for food, 
but, Uke the tlioma, for fhri. The plant grows, 
it is said, several feet high; and even, witli 
onrseivea, the soutiiemwood acquires a woody 
•iSBi, after a fey years, (Shwoh Win, 
^(V-'to feed.’ is a fiiU-grown horse, 

‘rix cubitB high and upwards;’ |^, is a colt, a 

y®'*** botse, ‘between 5 and 6 cubits high ;’ but 
■ttass cannot he laid on the specifle diflhrences in 
the meaning of tneh terms, which are employed 


in order to vary the rl^mes. Bat now, what 
relation was there between the pilee of fiiggots, 
and cutting down the tbmns and the aontiiem- 
wood? and how are the first two lines sfinsiTe 
of what is stated in the next two? Lacharme 
dues not try to indicate this in his notes, and 
his translation is without Chinese sanction and 
in itself niyustifiabie: — ‘Ex vamtUormm warn* 
fatcienta tpina* rssscars ‘(SCfi, htria* *ibi*tix* 
aveiler^ aatagunt. EurOa matnmoai* caOocamtar, 
et oaartiHl wnte j)a*eait eguot too* (St. 8, fmUe* 
equino*).' The nearest appioarii to a satisfiudory 
answer to those questions that I have met with, 
is the foHowing : — Cutting down the thorns and 
the southernwood was s toilsome service per- 
formed for the faggots, but such was the reii>ect 
inspired by the virtnons ladies whom the qieaker 
saw, that be was wUIh^ to perform the meanest 
servicea for them. This I have endeavoured to 
indicate in the translation, though the natnre 
of the service done to thefhggots is not eziwesaed 
by any critic as I havedone. See the ‘ Complete 
Digest’ is fee., and the various suggestions in 

tlie ‘Cidlectioo of Opinions (^^ given in 
the imperial edition. 

The rhymes are— in st.l, catfi, fcl : in 

». c«1.6,t.8:in8,^„ l|^,;cat.4: 

in all the stanzas, cat. 10. 


voi.. ly. 
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2 Along those raised banks of the Joo, 

I cut down the branches and fresh twigs. 
I have seen my lord; 

He has not cast me away. 

3 The bream is showing its tail all red ; 

The royal House is like a blazing fire. 
Though it be like a blazing fire, 

Your parents are very near. 



o 



Ode 10. Mainly narratire. Ths atfictioh 
o» TKB wirna of thb Joo, abd treis bqu- 
CirODE ABOUT THEIR HCSBABDS* BOEOUR. Tbo 
rojal_ Hooae, in the Uat stanza, li^ a blazing 
fire, it topposed to be that of S^ng, under the 
tyranny of Chow. The piece, therefore, belongs 
to the closing time of Aat dyn., when Win was 
consolidating his jMwer and influence. The 
effects of his rery different mle were fdt in the 
eountiy about the Joo, and animated the wife at 
a soldier (or officer), rejoicing in the return of her 
husband from a toilsome serrice, to ezpress her 
feelings and sentiments, as in these stanzas. 

St. 1. L. 1. The Joo is not mentioned in the 
Shoo. It rises in the hill of T'een-teih 

in Joo Cliow, Hontn, flows east through 
that province, and fells into the Hwae, in the 
dep. of Ting-chow ^), Ngandtwni. 

-AKST. ‘great dykes,’ meaning the banks M 
the river, raised, or rising high, to keep the water 
in its channel. Some give the phrase fir iA 
a more definite meaning, and the site of an old 
dty, which was so called, is pointed out, 60 h to 
the north east of the dia city of ShHif jj&l. dq». 
Nan-yang. L.2. ‘branches.’ 

* small trees.’ The speaker moat be supposed to 
have been cutting these bnnches and trees fer 
firewood. — the speaker’s ‘^ncely 

inan,’.^* her husband.' She longed to tee him. 
but she did not do to yet L 4. in the 

Urb-ya is e:^Uuncd both by ‘to thi^ 
and by ‘to be hungry.’ Maou and Choo 
unite those definitions, and make it— • 
thungiy thonghts.’ (ciow), with Maou,— 

‘the morning,' so that the meaning ia*l 
feel like one hungry for the morning meaL’ Mach 


I better it is to adopt, with Choo, the reading of 
meaning ‘intense,’ ‘long-continued.’ 

St.2. L 2. ^^aa'fresh shoots;’ a year bad 
gone by. The branches lopped in the past par. 
bad grown again, or fresh shoots in their place. 
The husband bad long been away ; but at length 

be has returned. So the in L8. intimatea. 
I*. 4. ^ — ‘distant,’ ‘far’ ^ to- 
gether ,— *‘10 abandon.’ 

‘has not abandoned me’; but 
whether this expression be>=‘ my husband is not 
dead,’ as K‘ang-shing and many others take it ; 
(U— be comes back, with all the affection of our 
original covenant,’ it would be bard to say. On 
the latter view the stanza is albuivt, and the 
husband has not yet returned. The fresh shoots 
awaken the speaker’s emotion, and she exclaims, 
‘Another day, wliea I shall have seen my hus- 
band, perhaps be will not cast me off!’ As Ten 
Tk-an putt it, ^ g ^ 

St A This stanza is metaphorical. L.l.The 
/amg i» the bream called idso and 

‘red.’ The tail of the bream, we are 
told, ia not natorsUy red like that of the 
carp; the redness in the text must be pro- 
dnrad by its tossing about in shallow water. 
So was Ae speaker’s husbuid toiled and worn 
out in distant service. The other 3 lines are 
nndecstood to be an eahmlatioo to thehosband 
to do his dnly to the royal House of Tin, not- - 
withstanding the < 9 preasireoesa of Chow its 
Bend. ‘ a fire,’ or to blaze as a 

fire. K‘ang-8hiDg and Ting-tah understand b^ 
‘parents’ the hnsbands’ parents, so that his 
ihte’t idea is that he should do his dn^ at all 
ifeki, and not .disgrace his parents whom he 
dwi^ think of as always near him. Choo con- 
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XI. Lin che che. 

m m m n« 

TIB TJB 

1 The feet of the /in; — 

The noble sons of our prince, 

Ah! they are the lin/ 

2 The forehead of the lin : — 

The noble grandsons of our prince, 

Ah! they are the lin/ 

3 Tlie horn of the lin : — 

The noble kindred of our prince, 

Ah ! they are the lin/ 



aiders that the phrase is a designation of king 
Win, as the ‘parent* of the people; and the 
wife exhorts her husband erer to think of him, 
aerring the House of Yin lo/ally, and to copy his 
example. It may be the best way to accept the 

▼lew of the cdd intetpretors. IL 

The rhymes are — in St 1, 0(,, eat 16, 

tl:in 2, a. t3:in3, J^, 

Ode II. AUnsire. Celbbratiho tbb oood- 


‘the duke’s grandsons.’ The 
tens < f nmane,’ is nsed for grandsons, be- 

cause Uie gnodson’s descendants became a new 
clan, with the designation of his grandfather for 
a clan-name. By we are to understand 

all who conld trace their lineage to the same 
'lii^ ancesgtor’ as the duke. 

The rhymes are — ^in stl, jU;, catl,t.2: 

in, 2, jyt, catll: in 3, cat.3, 

t.3 : the jSjk at the end of each stanza is also 


KBSS or THE OFFSPBIIta AND BBLATITBS <1 

KINO Wan. The li» (Urh-ya, ]^) is the female 
of the k‘e a fabnloos animal, the sym- 

bol of all goraness and benerolence; having the 
body of a deer, the tail of an ox, the hoofs of a 
horse, one bom, the scales of a fish, tc. Its feet 
are here mmitioned, becanse it does not tread on 
any living thing, not even on live grass; its 
forehead Maou;=|^, Shwoh-win), 

because it does not butt with it; and its kom, 
because the end of it is covered with flesh, to 
show that the creature, while able for war, wills 
to have peace. The lim was supposed to appctf , 
inaugurating a golden age; but the port in- 
Hmates that he considered the character of 
Win’s family and kindred as a better auspice of 
such a time. Choo adopts'here the explanation 
of given on Ode V.l byMaou, — 

‘ benevolent and generous-like,’ while 
Maou, I know not for what reason, changes 

and makes the phrase=’ sincere and 
generous-like.’ ^ = the duke’s sons ’ 


considered as making a rhyme. 

COKCLCDING HOTB. It IS difficult for US tO 
transport ourselves to the time and scenes of the 
pieces in this book. The Chinese see in them a 
model prince and his model wife, and the widely 
extendi beneficial effects of their character and 
government. The institution of the harem is 
very prominent ; and there the wife appears, love- 
ly on her entry into it, reigning in it with entire 
devotion to her hushand’s happiness, free froir, 
all jealousy oi the inferior inmates, in the most 
frirtidly spirit promoting their comfort, and set- 
ting them an example of frugality and industry. 
The people rejoice in the domestic happiness of 
their ralW, and in the number Of his children, and 
would have these mnltipUed more and more. 
Among therosdves, gravi^ of manners dignifies 
individuals of the meanest rank ; and the rabbit- 
trappo- is fit to be his prince’s friend, gnide, 
and shield. Purity is seen taking the place of 
Ucentioosness. both among women and men; 
and the wife is taught to prefer her husband's 
honour and loyalty to her own gratification in his 
society. The 4th Ode pves a pleasant picture of 
a bride, where yet her future work in her family 
is not overlooked; and the Sth, with its simple 
lines, shows to ns a cheerful company of rib- 
grass-gatherers. 


BOOK n. 


THE ODES OP SHAOU AND THE SOUTH. 


I. Ts^eok ch‘aou. 
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1 The nest is the magpie’s; 

The dove dwells in it. 

This young lady is going to her future home; 
A hundred carriages are meeting her. 


2 The nest is the magpie’s ; 

The dove possesses it. 

This young lady is going to her future home ; 
A hundred carriages are escorting her. 



3 The nest is the magpie’s ; 

The dove fills it. 

This young lady is going to her future home ; 
These hundreds of carriages complete her array. 


Tin.* OF TH* Book. — 

‘ Shaon Nan, Book XL Part I.’ On the title 
of the last Book, it has been stated that king 
W&n, on removing to Fang, divided the original 
Chow of his House into two portions, which he 
settled on his son Tan, the dnke cf Chow, and on 


Shifa, one of his principal adheratts, the dnke 
of Shaon. The site <rf the city <rf »iaoa was in 
dep. of Fting-ts‘eang, and probably in the dis. 
ofK'e-sfaan. Shih was of the Chow surname o< 
Ke (ifS\ ■“d is put down by Hwang-poo Meib 
as a son of Win by aooncnbine ; but thia is nn- 
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eerUin. After his deftth, he receiTed the hon- 
orwy name of Khing (J^ On the over- 

throw the Shang dyn, he was inreefed by 
king Woo with the principality of Yen, or North 
having its capital in the pres. I 
dis. of Ta-hing (^^). dep. of Shnn-t'een, 
whoa his desoendaats are traced, down to the 
Ts'indyn. He Mmedf, howevw, as did Tan, re- 
mained at the oonrt of Chow, and we find them, 
in the Shoo, as the principal ministers of king 
Ching. They were known as the ‘ highest dukes 

and the ‘ two great chiefs 
Tan having diaige of the eastern portions of 
the kingdom, and 9iih of the western. 

The ^eces in Ais Book are supposed to have 
been produced in Shaon and the principalities 
south of ity— west from those that yielded the 
odes of the Chow-nan. 

Ode 1. AUnaive. Csi.nBBaTiiro tbx m ahiiiaob 
or A nmni, — rnnicsss, to thb rnntCB or An- 
oinns STAtn. The critics will all have it, that 
the poet’s object was to set forth ‘ the virtne of 
the lady;' «»«* wbermn they find the allnaion to 
that sriU be seen below. For mysdf 1 do not 
see that the swfasof the bride was a point which 
the writer wished to indicate; his attentioi was 
taken by the qilendonr of the nuptials. 

Stl. L.E nil— nee on i- Ode H. 1. The It'eai 
isthemag^e. It is cmninon In Chhia, and gener- 
ally called he-tMt ^); H makes the 
same dahorate neat as with oaisdves. 
is the general naate for the dove; here, probably, 
tbetattkdoT«^llies«e-ite(|||j^Ithasmany 
local names. I do not know that it is a fact 
that the dove is to be fonnd breeding in a mag- 
pie’s nest, as is here aaaomed; but Maon K’e-ling 
vehemently asserts it, and saya that any one 
with ^ea may aee shoot the villages a flock of 
dovea ewitending with as many magpie^ and 

driving the latter from their nesta 

— ). The rtrhis of the tnide ie 

thoDght to be emblemed by the guietiiess and 
■tnindily of the dove; nnaUe to make a neat for 
itself^ or a very simple, nnartistic ooe. 

The dove is a favonrite emblem with all poets 
for a lady; bnt sorely never, oot of Chinsrhe- 
canse of its ‘stupidity.’ But says Twan Ch'ang- 
woo tovraids the mid of the Sung 

dyn.X ‘Tbeduties of a wife are few and confined; 

tbme is no harm in her being stupid.’ 

E.4. pn — ^ r* carriage,’ as hong 
supported on two wheds 


commonly read hereyo, and gmiersUy when it has 
the signification of ‘to meet.’ But it Aymes 
here with keu. and the vaiiatioa of its sound, 
according to its signification, is a device dating 
only fran the Han dyn. The 100 carriages here 
are those of the bridegroom and hia friends, who 
come to meet the lady, at she qij^naches the 
bordort of his State. 

St 2. E.2. ‘has it’ Ten 

Tt‘an quotes a sentence which ingeniously 
exphuns this use of as a rerl^ — 

The carriages hwe are those of the bride and all 

her ccrUge. 

StS. E.2. The ‘filling’ of the nest aUndes 
to the ladies accompanying the bride to the 
harem. She would be accompanied by two near 
tdatives from b» own State, and there wonld be 
three ladies from each of two Idndred States, so 
that the prince of a State is described by Knng- 
yang as ‘at once marrying 9 ladiea (^^0 ^ — * 
L.4. The 100 carriagea here 
cover those of each of the previona stanaaa. 
— aa in L IV. 3,-= 'make her oompleteu' 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat. 5. 1. 1 ; 

“ 8. S. ^ 

Notb on THK iRTKarcBTATloin. In hit in- 
teresting essay on the poetry of the Chinese; 
(already referred to). Sir John Davis gives the 
following paraphrase of this ode 

* The neet yon winged artist builds. 

The robber bird shall tear away: 

—So yidds her hopes the afllanced maid. 
Some wealthy lord’s reluctant pr^. 

‘The anzions bird prepares a nest. 

In which the spoiler soon shall dwell: 

Forth goes the weeping bride constrained, 

A hundred cars the trinmpb swell. 

‘ Honm for the tiny architect; 

A stronger bird hath ta'en its neat: 

Mourn for the hapless stolen bride. 

How vain the pomp to soothe her breast! ’ 

This is par^hraaed, he says, ‘to convey the 
foil sense of what is only hinted at in the origiiia!, 
and explained in the commentary.’ He has 
made a tittle poem, more interesting than the 
original, hut altogether away from the obviona 
meaning of that <»iginal, on a view <rf it not 
hinted st in any commentary. 
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^ 10^ HL T T” W 

■&.Z m » m 

itiltl.li.* I 

mg^ JBT ia=f 
®|i.S Z.M Z.W 


1 She gathers the white southernwood, 

By the ponds, on the islets. 

She employs it, 

In the business of our prince. 

2 She. gathers the white southernwood, 

Along the streams in the valleys. 

She employs it, 

In the temple of our prince. 

3 With head-dress reverently rising aloft, 

Early, while yet it is night, she is in the prince’s t^ple; 
In her head-dress, slowly retiring, 

She returns to her own apartments. 


Ode 2. NarrmtiTe. Tn tsrovBXET axd bx- 

▼BBBBCX or A PSnCB’B Win, JLBBlSTnra HTM IK 
SACBinciKe. Here we muet sappoae the Ia;^ee 
of a harem, in one of the States of the Sont^ 
admiring and praising the waj in which their 
mistress discharged W dnties; — all, Vt course, 
add the commentators, throng the transforming 
influaice of the ooort of Chow. There is a riew 
that it is not sacriflcing that is spoken of, which 
I will point out in a ctmclwding note. 

St. 1. Ifc I, Maou sajs -^=5^, which h is 

in tiie next line; but '^p cannot be so con- 
strued. K'ang-shing and Ting-tab, seeing this, 
made which would do in the 1st 

Uy , hot not in the 3d. Our best plan is to take 
^p and together as a compound particle, 
untranslateable; so, Wang T^ ^ 

no a on^ a kind of arlemma, and is defined as 
, after wbidi Medhurst terms it ‘ white 
southernwood.’ Its leaf is coarser than that of 
the other Aaom, with white bain on it. It dues 
not grow high, like some otbor rarieties, but 


thick. The Jan was used both in sacrifices, and 
in feeding silkwrarms. I..2. is a pool or 
natural pond, of irregnlar crooked shape, dis- 
tinguished from HL which is round. The 
general name for iiland is ; a small chow is 
called ; end a small choo, ' ^||* . The Jan is 
not a water plant, so that we must take aa 
-=‘by,’ ‘«m.’ L.4. By ]^. we most under- 
stand the business of sacrifice, the business, by 
way of eminence. The sacrifice intended, mme- 
orer, must be criefarated in the ancestral templ^ 
within the precincts of the palace, as the lady 
could take no part in sacrifices outside those. 

together, as in i. VTL The lady’s 
hnsband mi^t be a or a 

St 2.'^^ is ‘a stream in aTnllcy(| 1 1 
Here, howerv, the idea is more that of a ratley 
with a stream in it ‘the ancestral 

temple;’ so, often in the Cb'nn Ts‘ew. 
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III, Ts'-aou-ck^iing. 


m ® 4 

>£> >Li> lho^iJ> m. 

|.| *.l.| 

^ ^ a 

m ±M T. 



1 Yaou-yaou went the grass-insects, 
And the hoppers sprang about. 
While I do not see my lord, 

My sorrowful heart is agitated. 

Let me have seen him, 

Let me have met him. 

And my heart will then be stilled. 

2 I ascended that hill in the south. 
And gathered the turtle-foot ferns. 
While I do not see my lord. 

My sorrowful heart is very sad. 

Let me have seen him, 



St A is jteacribed as ‘an orna- 

ment tor the bead,’ and as beliig ma^ of ha^ 
idaited. It was ^baUy the same with what is 

elsewhere called the ]EfJ, thonj^ Ting<4ah 
identifiea it widi the (written 

also witfaont the at the side) is defined 1^ 
ICaoo, as »ii jg^ * standing np high and re- 


verently.’ Then |p|^ in LA >■ ^ ^ 

appearance of leisnrely ease.’ 
Both the inedicates bdong in the construction 
to the head-dress; in rodity to the lady. — 
is not * from morning till ni^it,’ as 
Ladianne takes it, bat eariy in the morning, 
-htl. it in. dwk ^ @ 


in L3 •— the prince’s place ’ the tem- 

ple of last St. It must not be taken, says Cboo, 
of ‘ the prince’s prirate chamber.’ 


The rhymes are— in at. 1, ' jll*, i^, cat.1, t. * s 
in 2, p|j , cat 2 ; in A ■jjj, j|i^ 

cat 16, 1 1. 

Note oh the nrraarmETATiOH. ’The inter- 
pretation of the ode abore giron is satisfacti^ 
enough. Choo mentions another, bowerer, which 
would also suit the eadgencies of the case pretty 
well that it refms to the duties the Wince e 
wife in his sUk-worm establisiunesit They^ 
would be useful in this, as a decoction from its 
leaves, sprinkled on the silkworms’ eggs, is said 
to facilitate their hatching. The imperial editors 
fully exhibit this view, but do not give it the 

preference, he Kwang-te(^t ‘*^**’® 

pres, dyn.) adopto it in his ^ and takes 
no notice of the other. 

Ode 8. NarratiTe, The wipe or some oeeat 

OmCEB BEWAILS HIS ABSEHCB ON DCTT, AHO 
LOH08 POa THE JOT OP HIS BETCBH. All tho 
critics agree that the speaker is the wife of a 
great officer. According to Choo’a riew, she 
speaks as she is moved by the phenomena of 
the different seasons which she observes, and 
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Let me have met him, 

And my heart will then be pleased. 

I ascended that hill in the south, 

And gathered the thom-fems. 

While I do not see my lord, 

My sorrowful heart is wounded with grief. 
Let me have seen him, 

Let me have met him, 

And my heart will then be at peace. 


Jtoit. 



giTM ezpreMion to the regrets and hopes which 
die cherished. He compares the piece wiUi the 
ad and 10th of last Book. The differmt view 
the older interpreters will be noticed in the 
concluding note. 

St. 1. XJ. 1, 2. (the Shwoh-w£n does not 
give the character) is intended to give the 
sound made b7 the one insect; and 
represents the jumpingof the other. What specif- 
ic names tbe^ sbo^ receire is ^et to he deter- 
mined. ThaTtimamwhilftj tiTmJatnd 'j^^^ Kter- 

allj. It is described as *s kind of locust, green 
and with a wonderful note.’ Ihe pictures at it 
are like the loauta viri&tma. The is, 

probably, the coounon grasshopper; — Sen Ting 
; of the time of K'een-lung) says there 
can be donbt of it 

Urh-ya cidls it &L and the fonner 

or ‘carrier of the!/?m.’ These names arose from 
the belief that when the one gare out its note, 
the other leaped to it, and was carried on its 
bsck. ‘They thus,’ says K-ang-stdog, ‘sought 
each other like husband and wHe.’ 'This is the 
foundation of the old interpretation of the piece. 
Li, in all the stanzas. ^i||| be 

agitated,’ as if it were ^ The Shwoh- 


wftn explaina both ^ and by The 
pvedicates in all the three etaasas riae npon 
e a rii other, as do those in the concluding lines. 

liA-T. Of and Jfc we can say noAing 
b«t that they are two particles untrmnslateahle; 
one initial, tte other final So, Wang Tin-che. 


’The turn in the thought, indeed, makes 
‘but’ 

Stt.2,S. L.2. and are hoHi ferns. 
Williams says on the former ; — ‘ An edible fern ; 
the stalks are cooked fw food, when tender, and 
a flour is made from the root. 'The drawing of 
the plant resembles an nyirfena.* Choo says, 
‘The wet resembles theieiieA,h(ttisratlierlong- 
er; it haaspinons points and a Utter taste. The 
people among the hills eat it.' The keudi is al- 
so called and as in the translation. 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, j^ , 
cat 9 : in 2, 1^, cat. 15, 13 : in S, 

Nora on tbb XsTssruxaiioir. *1116 old in- 
terpreters say, like Choo, that the subject of the 
ode is ‘ the wHe of a pMt officer ;’ but they 
make the subject of her distress, not the abeence 
of her husband, bat the anxiety incident to the 
uncertiunty as to the estabUshment of her state 
as his ackiwwledged wife. Accmding to the 
enatoma of those days, ladiee nnderwent a proba- 
tioo of 3 months after their Ist recq^tion by 
their husbands, at the end of which time they 
might be sent back ai ‘not approred.’ The lady 
of the ode is luppoaed to be brooding during 
this period orer her separation firom her parents ; 
and then anticipating the declaration of her 
husband’s satisfactioa with her, which would 
be an abundant consdlstion. I hare noticed the 
albuioH in the 1st two lineS of the 1st st., which 
may be tortured into a jnstification U this 
view ; but the other stanzas have nothing ana- 
logous. The interpretation may well provoke 
a laugh. The imperial editmrs t^e no notice of 
it. 
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IV". Ts'-ae pin. 




^ Wi ^ "f "f * 
Toj^ m m moB 
mM^=F^ It 
^o3 ^O0o]^ Mo 

pm mm ^ m 

ZoM z 




1 She gathers the large duckweed, 

By the banks of the stream in the southern valley. 
She gathers, the pondweed, 

In those pools left by the floods. 


2 She deposits what she gathers, 

In her square baskets and round ones ; 
She boils it, 

In her tripods and pans. 


3 She sets forth her preparations. 

Under the window in the ancestral chamber. 
Who superintends the business? 

It is [this] reverent young lady. 



Ode i. Hanstive. Tks oiuorcck akd u- 
▼■UKO or TBB xorao mrr or an omcu, 
Donw an yabx nr BAcainciAi. ormiNos. 
The anciait aad modern iaterineten are to tome 
extent a g r e ed in their Tiewe of thie ode. Wherein 
tbe^’ differ wQl be noticed nnder the 8d stanza. 

Stl. Jj^, — tee on ode a The pHtt 

bei onin to the tame speciea of aquatic pianta ax 
LE The Pun-ta'aou xaya there 
ere mree razietiea (ff it the large, called p‘i> ; 
the wall called and the middle, called 

Haon makea the p*ta the huge rariei^, 
while Choo and aome other* make it the 8d. 
Ten IVan obaerrea that die pirn may be eaten ; 
bat not the /owpfiag. If the pHtg eonld not be 
eaten, it it not Hkdy, be aaya, it would be gather- 
ed, like dm plant here, to be need in aacriilce. 
The ji*» ia, probabij, the faeaa irmJea. The 
t>‘oaa ia die tn eae l -pondweed, rap pia r mt aUm 

ta. Bodibyliaonand Chop it ia called 
Inaa the atarfngi of tofts in which it grows. 1^- 
Betna mroneonady translate* ^ hy ‘a tor- 
it, primarily, die ‘ qppeazanoe of great 


rain; then is die rain left after a 

hesTy fall of it, andby the flooded atroame, on 
the roods and plains. 

St.S. JC'wmp and hm are diadngaiahed aa 
in the tranaladon. They wctb both of 

bamboo, it defined by 'to boiL' The 
TegetaUM were elightly boiledaiidtlien rMrbid, 
in order to th^ being preeented at tacriflchu 
offeringa. The^p i* distingnisbed from the 
as 'haviiig feet.’ 

St. 8. H-M , ‘to place,’ ‘to eet fordL’ 
^ may bo taken aa-^.-J^ “ ^ 

m amply -» 'the anceadal temple.’ More 
particnlariy, howerer, the phrase may w ‘the 
ancestral chamber;’ a room behind the temple, 
specisUy dedicated to the or ‘anoeetor 

of the great oflleer,’ wboee wife is the snhject of 
the piece. The minces of States were sncceed- 
ed, (d course, by the eldest son of the wife pir^iw. 

Their twa by other wire* (|^ were called 
‘other to*]* The eldest son b/ the 


voia. tr 
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^ ^ mm ^ mm ^ m 

0f^#0T^#0r^# 

1 [This] umbrageous sweet pear-tree ; — 

Clip it not, hew it not down. 

Under it the chief of Shaou lodged. 

2 pills] umbrageous sweet pear-tree ; — 

Clip it not, break not a twig of it. 

Under it the chief of Shaou rested. 

3 [This] umbrageous sweet peay-tree ; — 

Clip it not, bend not a tAvig of it. 

Under it the chief of Shaou halted. 


# 


wife proper of one of them became the 
of the cUn descended from him, and the 
was un apartment dedicated to him. llie old 
interpreten, going upon certain statements as 
to the traimng of the daughters in the business 
of sacriflces in this apartment, for 3 months 
prerioas to their marriage, contend that the lady 
spoken of was not yet mairied, hot that the 
piece speaks of her undergoing this preparatory 
education. The imperial editors mention their 
Tiew with respect, imt think it better to abide 
by that of Choo. The door of the was on 
the east side of it, and the window on the west ; 
and by Uie jj|| [a is to he understood the 
■onth comer teyond the window, which was the 
most honoured spot of the apartment. In 13, 

‘ to superintend.’ The H is little 
more than a particle. In cases like the text, 
Wang Tin-cbe calls it > 

*a term or pcurticle of deliberative inquiry.’ 
The wife presided over the arrangement of the 
dishes in sacrifice, and the filling them with the 
vegetables and sances. (read 
‘to respect,' ‘reverent.’ — ‘young.’ 

This term gives some confirmation to the old 
iiiterpretatimi of the ode. 

The riiymes are — in it. 1, cat. 12, 

U; cat.2; in 2, 4^, cat.6, t.2'. 


in 3, ib. 


Ode. 6. Ksrrative. Tkb love or the feofle 

FOB THE X£MOBT OF THE ilUJLE VT SliaOV MAKES 


TBGM LOVE THE TBEES BEESATH WHICH RE HAD 
BESTED. ^1^ might be translated ‘ IStaon, 

the chief;’ — see note on the title of the Book. 
The nobleman is called pA, not as lord or dnke 
of Shaou, but as invests with jnrisdictkai over 
all the States of the west. In the cxerdsc of 
that, he bad won the hearts of the people, and 
hu memory was somdiow connected with the 
tree which the poet had before his mind’s ^e, 
who makes the peoirfe therefore, as Tso-she 
says (XI. ix. under p. 1), ‘tfahikirfthemanand 
love the tree.’ Stories are related by Han Ti^ 
and Eew Heang of the way in which the chief 
executed his functions in the opmi air; hut 
owed their origin probably to the od& We do 
not need them to enable us to enter into its 
spirit. 

The hm-tang is, no doubt, a species of pear- 
tree. Maon identifies it with the too G{^X 
after the Urh-ya; others distinguish between 
them, saying that the fruit erf the f’mg was whitish 
and sweet, while that of the too is red and sour. 
Maou makes small-like mndi better 

seems to be Choo’s view of the phrase, which I 
have followed. ‘to strike' the tree, 

‘hew it down;’ ace to Choo, to break 
it;’ and ‘to bend it,’ — as the body is 

bent in bowing. The tree becomes dearer, the 
more the poet keeps it before him. The con- 
cluding characters erf the stanzas have nearly 
the same meaning. is explained by iy 

‘ to halt among the grass ; ’ (read Jueug; 

at. simply by ‘to halt,’ ‘to lodge;’ 

and (a/. by ‘to rest. 
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VI. ITing loo. 



1 Wet lay the dew on the path: — 

Might I not [have walked there] in the early dawn? 
But I said there was [too] much dew on the path. 


2 Who can say the sparrow has no horn? 

How else could it bore through my house? 

Who can say that you did not get me betrothed? 
How else could you have urged on this trial? 

But though you have forced me to trial, 

Your ceremonies for betrothal were not sufficient. 


3 Who can say that the rat has no molar teeth? 
How else could it bore through my wall? 


Hie rhjrmes are — ^In st. 1, cat 16, 

t.3; inS, a., in 8, ^ a. 

Ode 6. NarraUre; and allaaire. A ladt 

KGaiSTS AW ATTBHrr TO rOaCB HKB TO MABBT, 
Ann ABanxa bbb CAOaB. The old interpreter* 
thonght that we haTe bere a ipecinien of the 
caie* that came before 'Ae duke of Shaov; and 
Choodoee not contradict them. LewHeang(^^ 
giree thia tradition of 

the origin of. the piece : — A lady of SUn wae 
prooiiaed in marriage to a man of Fong. The 
eereanonial (dTeringa from hi* family, however, 
were not io complete a* the role* required ; and 
when he wiahed to meet her and convey her 
home, ahe and her friend* refiaaed to carry out 
the engagement. The other party brought the 
aae to trial, and the lady made thi* ode, assert- 
ing that, while a *ingle rule of ceremony was 
not complied with, *he would not allow heraelf 
to be fcned from her parent*’ house. 

YA-jfih couT^* the idea of _* b ring wet.’ 

^7 — ‘way,’ ‘path.’ — leeon 

in interpreting ftnd traas- 
inting tliis aHfen from the 

How not,’ which moat be supplemented in some 


way. Maon takes the charwter* a* 

‘ there was this ; mesmng, acc. to K'ai^-ihiiig; 
that she might have been married at this dewy 
season of the year in the early moming. BiU 
on thia allusive view, 1 cannot niideawtiiiid tiw 
last line, and bold, therefore, that the lady >* 
here simply giving an iilustratioa of the retard 
for her safety and character which the was ia 
the habit of manifesting. 

Stt.2,8 contain the argnment. Appearances 
were against the lady ; but to bersw she was 
justified in her course. Peopte would infer ftom 
seeing the hole made by a sparrow, that it was 
provided with % bom, thon^ in reality it baa 
none Her 2d illustration is defective, if we 

take to mean, as is commonly aaid, only 
> * the grinders,’ iaoppoaitioato the front or 
mcisor teeth, for the rat has both inciaon and 
molars, wanting only the intermediate teeth. 
But by is probably to be nuderstood all the 

other te^ but the incisor*. People might in* 
fv from seeing what it did, that its mouth was 
full of teeth, which i* not the case. So they 
might infer, from her beii^ brought by her pro- 
secutors to trial, that their case was oompl^; 
but in reality it was not so. The 8d line is very 

perplexing,—;^ ‘JW" ^ 
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Who can say that you did not get me betrothed? 

How else could 3'ou have urged on this trial? 

But though you have forced me to trial, 

I will still not follow vou. 


VII. Kaou yang. 




1 ^hose] lamb-skins and sheep-skins, 

With their five braidings of white silk! 

They have retired from the court to take their meal; 
Easy are they and self-possessed. 

2 [Those] lamb-skins and sheep-skins, 

With their five seams wrought with white silk ! 

Easy are they and self-possessed; 

They have retired from the court to take their meal. 


»U the critics agree that we are to understand 
1*7 ^ lormalities of engagement and 

betrothal 

We most take in the last line of 

st.2 in the same wajr. 

snmmon sad bring to.’ m and are both 
W trUL’ Maoa gires for the former which 
should be, as in the Shwoh-win, the place 
where the defendant was confined while the 
case was pending. 

The rhjrmes are — in st. 1, 
cat. 5, t,l ; in 2. cats, 

t.8: in 3, ^ ^ ^ cat.5, tX; |g. 


of the lines themselves, being varied for the sake 
of the rhythm. By the 'iamh-skina and abeep- 
skins’ weare to understand the officers wearing 
such furs. It is better to do so than to take the 
piece as allurive. 

"y . in St. 2, is to be taken We 

cannot give it its proper rignifleation of * me hide, 
with the hair taken off.’ Great officers wore 
such furs ; — some say. in court ; others, as both 
Maon and Choo, Sn their own f a mil i e s. Itisi^ 
worth while entering here on a discussion of the 
point. They ware often dyed blaek, and being 
seamed together with white silk, the hema were 
conspicuous. and jttaU refer to the 

same thing,— the seams of theftrs of irhSch the 
robes were made. Choo acknowledges that he 
duee not understand and and Ifaou ex- 
plains them both by which is unintelligiMe. 


The meaning of • 


Ode. 7. Narrative. Tins *asy Diowirr on 
THE oitiiAT OFncBKS Or soMK cooBT. The I that ^v«i by KVih King ( 
strueture of the piece is very simple, the char- I 
acters and their order in the lines, and the ordc. i dyo.): — 


whidi I have followed is 

Ming 
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3 The seams of [those] lamb-skins and sheep-skins, 

The five joinings wrought with white silk! 

Easy are they and self-possessed; 

They have retired to take their meal from the court. 


VIII. Yin ¥e luy. 









1 Grandly rolls the thunder, 

On the south of the southern hill ! 
How was it he went away from this, 
Not daring to take a little rest? 

My noble lord ! 

May he return ! May he return ! 

2 Grandly rolls the thunder, 

About the sides of the southern hill ! 
How was it he went away from this, 



Bm ; and for that of m 1 am indebted to 
Hoo Tih-kwei “">1^ 5 Tuen dyn,); — 

— ^ — 

the aame as — after the Urii-Ta. 

ot aelf-paesesaiaii,’ llSa says it denotea ‘ the 
attaint aod equal at^M with which the offloen 
walked.’ ‘the dnke'a gate,’ or 

ecnerally * the conrt.’ 

The rhymes are — ^in at. 1, tfe*’ 

cat. 17: in 2, M. 1- *•*' 

Ode. 8. Alhuire. A ladt’b ADHiaaTZOir of 

BUSBAWD ABSailT OH FOBUC 8BBTICB, ABD 

hbb Loxoma fob his bbtubh. The lady, it 
must be tapposed, is the w^ ct a great aSicer. 


She hears the rolling of the thnnder, and is led 
to think of her absent husband. Ten Ta'an 
obsorres that the piece is aimply allnn^ without 
any metaphorical element 

but K’ang-ahing and others tortore the 
first two lines into symbols of the officer on hia 
commission. The rhythmical raiiatfons in the 
stanzas are, it win be seen, Tery sm a ll 
I,. 1. (sometimes doubled) represents dm 
in Inin sound of thunder, beard rolling at some 
oonsideTable distance off. H' is the dcmonstra- 
tire,— ‘the,’ or ‘that.’ ||||^hasnowgiTenidaoeto 
the less complicated D, 2. ‘The southern 
hni’ must be one of the hiHs in the south of the 
territory of Chow. The aontbem side of a hill 

is called L-AThelst «;f=frA- 

So, Maou and C1 mx>; b^er than Toi Ta'an, 
who makes time.’ The 
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Not daring to take a little rest? 
My noble lord ! 

May he return ! May he return ! 


3 Grandly rolls the thunder, 

At the foot of the southern hill ! 

How was it he went away from this, 
Not remaining a little at rest? 

My noble lord ! 

May he return ! May he return ! 

IX. P*eaou yew met. 


1 Dropping are the fruits from the plum-tree; 
There are [but] seven [tenths] of them left ! 
For the gentlemen who seek me, 

This b the fortunate time ! 

2 Dropping are the fruits from the plum-tree ; 
There are [but] three [tenths] of them left ! 
For the gentlemen who seek me, 

Now b the time. 


‘thi» {dace.’ 8® 

away from,’ ‘to laare.’ L. 4. 
sure.’ TOe Urh-ya haa tiot the oldeat 
reading waa simply in the same sense. 
Wang T‘aoa, Wang Tm^ehe, and many others, 
take here — so that the line*— 

I prefor, however, the oonstmctkm 


the other atancas is used adverlnally. 
L. 6. see on L XL L. 6. The re- 
petition of is understood to express a 

wish for the husband’s return, but with submi^ 
sion to his absence so long as ^ ty required it. 

Tbe rhymes are— in st. 1, ^r, 
in 2, J^, cat, 1, t. 8: in 3, “[\ « 

cat. 6, t. 2. In addition to the above, the. let, 
Srd, 6th. and 6th lines of the three stanzas are 
I RTipposed to riiymo with one anothar- 
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3 Dropt are the fruits from the plum-tree ; 

In my shallow basket I have collected them. 
Would the gentlemen who seek me 
[OnlyJ speak about it ! 

X. Seaou sing. 


M W * ^ ^ 

iKoS 

1 Small are those starlets, 

Three or five of them in the east. 

Swiftly l>y night we go ; 

In the early dawn we are with the prince. 
Our lot is not like hers. 



Ode 9. NarratiTe. Akxieti or a Totyo t..u>T 
TO OET MARUEP. It U difflcnlt 'or a foreigner 
to make anything more out of the piece. The 
critics, however, all contend that it is not the 
desire merely to bo married which is here ra- 
pressed, but to be married in accordance with 
propriety, and before the proper time was gone 
by. They mix up two things — the age when 
people should be married, maies before 80, and 
femaies before 20 ; and the season of the year, 
most proper for marriages, — the season of spring. 
We can see an allusion to the latter, in the 
atanzas, but none to the former. 


L. 1. ‘ to fall.’ It if difficult to 

construe die 7^, which haa no more force 

than the "MT in the laat ode. See under in 
the Sd index to the Shoo, where this pecoliarity 


of the usage of is pointed out. None of 
the critics say a word about it here. The mei is 
the general name for the plnm tree ; here a spe-' 
cies. whose fruit is rather small and sour, ud 
wliich ripens earlier than the peach. The falling 
of the pinms makes the iady think of her own 
ripeneaa, and that it was time she should be 
plucked and married. 


E. 2 Are we to understand and — of 7 


plums and 3 plums left on the tree, or as in the 
translation ? Maou. Choo, and the commentators 
generally understand the single plums ; Yiiig-tah 
adopts the proportional view(-^ fJI, 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

cause of the last stanza, for wliat need would 

there be of a basket to gather 8 plums ? 


LI. 3.4. The freedom of the lady’s expres- 
sions in these lines have been a stnmbling-Uock 
to many. Ying-tah says, ‘ We are not to under- 
stand that the k4y is speaking ■ in her own per- 
son but that the poet per- 

sonates any marriageable young persoa.’ Hwang 
Chin ; end of the Sung dyn.) heart in 

the words the language of a go-betweeo, expreea- 
ing the desire of the parents. But the 

cannot be thus explained away. ‘tflL’ 

It is here=ottr ‘ while.’ As Choo expands the 

H”. 

‘they most come up to (swhile it is now) this 
fortunate time.’ 

In at.^ ^ sec i.III. 

‘to take,’ ‘gather.’ ^ gg > if 
they would but emne to the speaking- about it 
aa Lachamie has it, ‘ diem dicat i&.’ 'The lady 
is prepared to dispense with all pre viou a fot- 

malities ^ flS ^ ^ 

The rhymes are— in at. 1, catlS, 

t.3; in 3, ^ ,, cat. 7, t.1 : in 3, 
cat.l6, t.3. 

Ode 10. Aliosive. Tux THAKuriTi. sunosaioiK 

TO TRBIX IMfT OF TH> nrFEaiOS XKMBBXS OF A 

HAxan. We must suppose that -we have here 
the description by one of the concubines of the 
lot of herself and her companions. It is the 
early dawn, and she is retuiniiig from hor visit 
to the prioce's chamber, which had been aUowed 
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2 Small are those starlets, 

And there are Orion and the Pleiades. 
Swiftly by night we go. 

Carrying our coverlets and sheets. 

Our lot is not as here. 



XI. Keang yew sze. 

^ =f- ^ 


ir 

vE^ 


1 The Keang has its branches, led from it and returning to it. 
Our lady, w'hen she was married, 

Would not employ us. 

She w'ould not employ us; 

But afterwards she repented. 


her by his wife. Only the wife could pass the 
whole night with her husband. The other mem- 
bers of the harem were admitted only for a 
short time, and must go and return in the dark. 
But so had the iiifiuence of king Win and T‘ae- 
sze wrought, that throughout Shaou and the 
south the wivesof the princes allowed their ladies 
freely to share the favours of their common lord, 
only subject to the distinctive conditions belong- 
ing to her position and theirs. Hence as tAey 
were not jealous, M« others were not envious. 
Such is the interpretation given to this piece: 
but there are di£&;ulties, it will be seen, with 
some of the lines. 

L.I. ‘smaU-Uke.’ L.2. ^ 

^ are best translated literally, meaning a 
few. So, Choo. Maou makes them out to be 
certain stars in Scorpio and Hydra ■, bat it seems 
decisive against him tliat those stars are not 
visible together in the morning, in the same 
month. There can be uo doubt, however, as to 
the identiflcation of and in st.2; but 
we must not seek, in the Ist line, a special allusion 
to the mass of the cuocnbines, and in the 2d to 
thoseofingherrankaniongthem. L>.3. Maonez- 
j^ns as 'theapp. of rapidity,' to which 

Cboo would add that of ‘reverence.’ u 
to go.’ night.’ Tiie ditBculty 

to me is with the ith line. If denote the 



time of the concubines’ going, and the 

time of their return, then they have bwn tlie 
night with the prince. It seems to me that 
and have nearly the same mean- 

ing, and thst should be translated— ‘in the 
dark.’ is inconsistent with the 4th 

line’s speaking of the return of the Indies. K' ang - 
shing’s view, that 

• some early, some late,’ and that Uiis and Hie 
next line set forth the different times at which 
different ladies were received, ought not to be 
entertained. It is a strange pictore which U»e 
4th line of st.2 gives ns, of the concnbines carry- 
ing their sheets with them to tbd prince’s cham- 
ber. Ii5. This line expresses the acqniwnce 
of the concnbines with their lot. or 
may be taken a8» * to be,* *it ii.' The oae 

of m as an adjective is to be noted. 

The rhymes are— in at. 1, 

M’ fiE' M*' 

m M cat- 8. t.2. 


Ode 11. Allusive. dsALousY ccrbo. Thb 

BESTOBATION OF OOOU FKikl.Utti IS ▲ HABKM. 

Acc. to the little Preface, with which Choo in 
the main agrees, the bride of some prince in the 
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The Keaug has its islets. 

Our lady, when she w'as married, 

Would not let us he 'with her. 

She would not let us be with her; 

But afterwards she repressed [such feelings]. 


3 ^ 
2 . 


3 The Keang has the T‘o, 

Our lady, when she was married, 

Would not come near us 
She would not come near us; 

But she blew that feeling away, and sang. 


•onth had refused to allov her consins, who by 
rule sitould have accompanied her, to go with 
her to the harem; but afterwards, coming under 
the influence of the govt, of king Win and the 
character of T‘ae-sze, she repented of her Jeal- 
ousy, sent for them, and vas happy with them. 
Such is the traditional interpretation of the 
piece, and the lines suit It tolerably well. 

L. 1, in all the stanzas. is the name for 
streams derived from larger rivers, fljwing 
through a tract of country, and then conveyed 
into their mother stream again. From the defini- 
tion of the term in the 1) rh-ya, 

. it would appear that^uch streams were made 


fc'* the 1st place artificially. is ‘a smsll 

tslet.’ Bising in the strcira, it divides its wate a | 
which again unite at the otlier end of it. 

Was the name of rivers issiing from the Keang, 
pursuing a different couwe ft-om the main 
•tieam, but ultimately rejiining it. Two T‘os 
«« mentioned In the Shoo (III. i Pt.i. 64; 
^t. ii. 9); These lines conta a the allusive portion 
“f the ode, giving, all of them, the ideas of 
separation and reunion. 

I*. 2. The is, vconrse, the wife that 

i* spoken of, and in the oomection 

■fly, formerly, when she went to her home.’ 

8. 4 These lines aB describe the early , 
conduct of the wife, tboush it as qasrnaps too 


much to infer, with the critics, from the words, 
that the left her cousins in their native State. 
There is nothing in the terms which would not 
be satisfied with their having in the first place 
accompanied her to the harem, and then been 

kept by her in the background. Is to be 
taken in the sense of ‘to employ.' ^ is 
not distinguished by Choo from J^. We may 
explain it by ‘to be with,’ ‘toassociate with.’ We 
hardly know what to nuke of Choo saya, 

^ Ii ^ ffij 

to US, and then to he together with os.’ L. 5. 
describes the wife’s snbsequent conduct. I can- 
not follow Choo in hU account of 

^ -tfc- explains it by 

It , ‘to stop,’ ‘to desist;’ which E‘aiig-shingen- 
laiged to Q [[• , ‘ she repressed herself.’ 
is ‘to purse up the mouth and emit a soaDd,'=a 
‘to blow,’ ‘to whiatie.’ Morrison quotes the line 
under the character, saying, ‘X'e »eaoH yoy ko, 
-‘whistled and sang;” to divert the mind from 
what vexed it;' bnt the whittling and singing 
was an expression rather of relief and satis- 
factioo. 

The rhymes are — in ski, e 0. 
i|g,, cat. 1, t.2: in 2, 1^, cat. 

S. t 2 in 3. cat. 17. 


■Sol. rv. 
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5E ^ if « 

I i.l| i. 

M 1i ^ 

#o^ 



1 In the wild there is a dead antelope, 

And it ia wrapped up with the white grass. 

There is a young lady with thoughts natural to the spring. 
And a fine gentleman would, lead her astray. 

2 In the forest there are the scrabby oak.a ; 

In the wild there is a dead deer, 

And it is bound round with the white grass. 

There is a young lady like a gem. 

3 phe says], Slowly; gently, gently; 

Do not move my handkerchief; 

Do not make my dog hark. 


Ode. 12. A TisTCOUB Tomro i.adt besists 
TBB ATTEKPre OF A SEDUCER. Thc little Pre- 
face sa^ that the piece teaches disgust at the 
want of proper ceremonies, and belongs to the 
eloee of Chow’s reign, when the infloaice of 
king Wan was gradnally prevailing to over- 
come the Inst and license, throogh which tfae 
Ktang djnosty was extingnished. A lady is 
sought to be won by insofficient ceremonies, yet 
ttey wme better than none, and showed that the 
times weM mending; and she is vdUing. He 
must be ctesr-sight^ who can see traces of all 
tUs in the ode. The view which I take of it is 
snbstaatially the same as Choo’s. who inclines to 
k)ok on It os an allusive piece, but at the same 
time allows it may be taken as naira ive It is 
not wordi while to enter on this question. 

8tl. Id 1,2. draiotes 'the open oonntry, 
beyond the suburbs,’ not. yet bron^t under 


Ting’s plates, has short horns. It bos yet to be 
iden ifled. is a name both of a grass and 
a rush; here apparently, designa ing the form er. 
We are told that 'it is very cranmon, with a 
large leaf, soft and white, the lines on it quite 
sti^ht.’ I* 8. We have already seen that the 
spring was the favourite time for marriages. 
The ancient legislatiws of China would have the 
pairing tiine the lower nreatoies to be also 

the nuptial season in hnmao sodeiies; ‘S 
‘dierishhig the spring,’ therefore » t hinkin g of 
marriage. L. A ‘fine’ ‘elegant;’ bn* 

we must understand the qnthet to be applied 
ironically. So, Ten Ts'an. I do not see how 
can have any other meaning than that 
gii^en to it in the translation. Moon’s o E plaw^ 
tion of it bT (M. so that ^ •“ 


cultivation, written also with 

with under the J^, is said to be the same 
as the dung with under it), which 
Medhnnt calls a Und of musk deer, and Wil- 
hams, a kind oi gazdle. Choo says it is horn- 
less, and WUhams thinks therefore ft may he the 
aulilopi gtMarota, the doe at which has no horns. 
The hgine of the cesatuie. however, in Sen 


in IX. 8, is hudmieslMe. 

St.2. IJ.l,a AU that ire leam from Man* 
and Ohoo atent the p'uA-suA is that it is 
‘a small tree.’ The dgure of it in the Jepaiwee 
plates to the Sis leaves no doubt thi^ itisakind 
of oak. An idte botuist in Tokohama to 
whom it was submitted, yonon n ced it the gatr- 
au $emta. ■ I have ventured, thetefoit^ to truns- 

late thc umne ‘by scrubby oaks’ fS i* ^ 
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XIII. Ho pe nung. 


Tj^ ^ ^ 

z z mm z 

=f. M. $ 





1 How great is that luxuriance, 

Those flowers of the sparrow-plum! 

Are they not expressive of reverence and harmony,- — 
The carriages of the king’s daughter? 


2 How great is that luxuriance, 

The flowers like those of the peach-tree or the plum! 
[See] the grand-danghter of the tranquillizing king. 
And the son of the reverent marquis! 


general came for the deer tribe; specially, it is 
figured aa the spotted axis. (<*!.«) 

‘ to tie up is a bundle, ’«=»the last atan- 

sa. L. 4. Choo says that intimates 

the girl’s beauty. 1 think, with Maou. that the 
poet would represent by it her virtue rather. 

St. 3. We must take these lines as the lan- 
guage of the young lady, warning her admirer 
away. Her meaning gleams out indeed buf 
feebly from them, but I have met with no other 
exposition of the stanxa, which is not attended 
with greater difficulties. 'The in 

sothatthe phrase— ‘slow -like,’ ‘slowly;’ 
much the same is the meaning of (eAwaeJ^^. 
^^=»‘to more,’, ‘to touch;’ as if the character 
were :|^ The napkin or handkerchief (|^. 

) was worn at, the girdle. 
‘This 2nd Kne,’ says Hoo Yih-kwd, ‘warns the 
man away from her person, as tha next warns 
him from her house.’ The Shwoh-wan defines 
n as ‘a dog with much hair,’— a tyke; but 
we may take it with Choo as simply a 
synonym of The student will do well to 

refer to the application which is made of this 
line in the 1st narrative subjoined by Tso-she to 
par. 8 of XL i, in the €11*00 Ts ew. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, ||^ „ oat. 13; 

^ eat. 8, t. 2; in.2. 

Art 8: in 3, eat. 15, t 3. 


Ode 13. Allusive. The xaBKiaon or oh* 

OF THE ROTAL PKISCESSaS TO THE SON OF ONE 
OF THE FBUUAi. NOBtES. The critics, of cour^, 
all see a great deal more ih the piece than this, 
and think that it celebrates the wifely dignity 
and submiss'.reness of the lady. Whether any- 
tuing can be determined as to who she was will 
be considered on the 2d stanxa. 

Stt. 1 ,2. LL 1 ,2. (or in Maou, with at 
the side) denotes ‘the appearance of abundance.' 
There are great differences of opinion abont the 
tree called Maou. after the Urh-ya.caU8 it 

the«(;j^), and is followed by Choo, who adds that 

it is like the white willow ( [^ ^). Descriptions 
are given of the constant motion and quivering 
of its leaves, which would make us identify it 
with the aspen, a species of the poplar. But the 
flowers of the tree are what the writer bM in 
view, and tliis forbids our taking it for a willow 
or a poplar. Wang T‘aon argues moreover that 
the in the Urh Ya and Maon is a mistake 
for 'i^. Evidently, from the 2d line of st.^ 
the tree in the ode is akin to the peach and tlm 
plum. And so say many commentators. Lnh 
Ke during the time of the ‘Three 

Kingdoms’) makes it out to be the same as the 
called also the ‘sparrow’s plum,’ 

and other names. The flowers of this are both 
white and red, and the frpit is distingoishod in 
the same way. L suspect the tree here is the 
whise cherry. 

LL3,4. is explained by ‘to be re 
verent’ and ^ by ‘to be harmonkwt. 
And say the critics, ‘reverence and harmony 
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3 What are used in angling? 

Silk threads formed into lines. 

The son of the reverent marquis, 

And the grand-daughter of the tranquillizing kingl 


Z n 

i =f\n m. 



XIV Tsoic-yu. 







1 Strong and abundant grow the rushes ; 

He discharges J^ut.] one arrow at five wild boars. 
Ah! he is the Tsow-yu! 


2 Strong and abundant grows the artemisia; 

He discharges [but] one arrow at five wild boars. 
Ah! he is the Tsow-yu! 



ire the chief constitueats of wifely Tirtue.’ 
What there was about the carriages to indicate 
these Tirtues in the bride, we are not told. She 
it called a royal Ke, being the sarname of 
the House of Chow. Evidently she was a king’s 
daughter. Most oaturally we should translate 
the 3d and 3d line of st. 2, 

‘The grand'dangfater of king P-ing. 

And the son of the marquis of Ts'e;’ 

bat, so taken, the piece must be dated abont 
400 years after the duke of Shanu, and is cer- 
tainlyoutofplaceinthisBookof theSlie. Cboo, 
inde^, is not sure but they may be correct who 
find here king F‘ing and duke Seang of Ts‘c; 
hat the imperial editors snfficiently Tefnte that 
Tiew. We must take and as two 
epithets, the former designating, probably, king 
W an, and the latter some one of the feudal pri nces. 

St.3 E.3. has no more force here than 
the Tin-che says it is synonymous 'vith 

m but the examples he adduces hare the 
sense of ‘but,’ ‘only.’ The case in the text is 
sufflcieut to show that the two particles are 
syoonymons only when thqy hare that sense. 


‘ a cord ’ ‘ s string. T’he aHoaion in 
the silk twisted into fishing lines wonld seem to 
be simply to the marriage — the union — cf the 
priucess and the young noble. I cannot follow 
Maon and his school, when they nuke it out to 
be to the lady’s ‘ holding fast of wifely ways to 
inmiplete the virtues of reverence and harmony.’ 

The rhymes are— in st.l, cat.9; 

^ ^ •> tl: in 2, 

cat.l, t.2: in 3, ^ cat. 13. 

Ode 14. Narrative. CaLUBBATiito sorntpnntci; 

IN THB SOUTU POK HIS BBNBVOLBNOC. ’fbere is 
a general agreement as to the object of this shore 
piece, though there are great d'lffereucea, aa we 
slinli see, in the explanation of it in detail. Its 
niMlogy to the concluding ode in tlie Ist Book 
is sufficiently evident, and must be allowed to 
have the taming weight in settling the inter- 
pretation. 

LL 1. expresses the fresh, vigoronsi^pear- 
anceof plants, as thqy first rise above the ground. 

is another name for which Williams 
oalls— ‘ high rashes along nver courses.’ When 
full-grown and flowered, th^ are called 
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Wcmust suppose that the irince, who U the 
subject of the ode, is hunting in spring, By some 
lake or sti-eam where sucli ruslies were common. 
Maou and Choo say nothing mure about 
than that it i.s the name of a grass. According 
to the Shwoh-wSii, it should be a kind of artemi- 
sia. One account of it says that its flowers 
grow like the catkins of the willovr, and fly 
about in tiie wind, like hair. 

Li, 2. Maou gives m as ‘the female of the 
swine;’ and in the connection we must under- 
stand the wild animal. Choo makes it just the 
opposite, — the male, Maou took his account 
from the Crh-ya; but in both eases I imagine 

th-’re is an error of the text,— for ^ To 


shoot female animals wonld be inconsistent with 
the benevolence which the piece is understood 
to celelmte. The Kwang-ya, without reference 
to the sex, says, ‘the /w U a pig two years old,’ 
and ail authoiifies agree in taking <s‘a»//. as one, 
‘one year old.* But we cannot snppo^ that the 
poet laid any strefs on these special distinctions 
of the terms. He varied them to suit his 


rhymes merely. — -=‘by one discharge, 

of his arrows, ace. to Choo. The prickers, it 
is understood, had Wven together a herd of the 
animals; but the noble would not kill them all. 
He contented himself with discharging the four 
arrows, which consti uted what wc'may call a 
round. But eonid he kill S boars with 4 ar- 
rows? Choo supposes that one of the arrows 
transfixed two at them. This does not seem 


veiy tikeiy ; and I am inclined to adopt the view 
of K‘ang-shing, as expounded by 'Ving-tah, that 
out of b boara driven together the prince would 


The great battle of the ode, however, 
hlaou and ChooL after him. 


shoot only 


LL.T 
is over 


take these terms as the name of a wild beast, 


‘a righteoiu beast; a white tigw, with black 
spots, which does not tread on Uve grass, and 
wes not eat any living thing, making its ap- 
pearance when a State is ruled by a prince of 
perfect benevolence and sincerity. B^g a ti- 
ger, it might he expected to kill animais, like 
other tigers, bnt it onJy eats the fleeh- of such as 
have dM a natninl death.’ This view of the 
terms was not challenf^ till Gow-yang SSw of 
the Sung who contended that we are to 
understand by them the huntsmen of the prin- 
ce's park. Since bis time this interpretation has 
been Tarieusly enlarged and insisted on. One 
of the ablest assertors of it is Yen Ts’an, who 
appeals to the fact that the Urh-ya says nothing 
of th.! febuluus animal, as a proof that it was not 
heard of b^oie Maou. The imperial editt^. 
howevw, refifte this statement, and I agree with 


them that the old view ii not to be disturbed. 
The .analogy of the Lin ehe the is decisive in its 
favour. =f-m^ herc»» 
that ode. 

The rhymes are— in sf. 1, 
and of ft. 2, oat, 5. 1. 1 : in 2. cat. 9. 

CoNCtcntKG Note. Confneius once (Ana. 
XVlLx.) told his son to study the Chow-nan and 
Shaou-nan, adding that ‘ the man who has not 
done so is like one who stands with his face 
right against a wall.’ Like many mote of the 
sayings of the sage, it seems to tell ns a great 
deal, white yet we can lay hold of nothing 
positive in it. 

Choo He says, ‘ The first four odes in this 2d 
Book speak of the wives of princes srid great 
offleers, and show how at that lime princes and 
groat officers had come nnder the transforming 
influence of king Win. so that they cultivated 
their persons and regulated rightly their families. 
The other pieces show how the chief ^ince 
among the States spread abroad the influence of 
king Wftn, and how other princes cultivated it 
in their families and through their States. 
Though nothing is said in them about king 
Wan, yet the wide effects ot bis brilliant virtue 
and renovation of the people appear in them. 
They were so wrought upon, they knew not 
liow. There is only the 13th piece which we 
are unable to understand, and with the' per- 
plexities of which we need not trouble ourselvea.* 
One of the Ch'ings says, ‘ The right regulation 
of the family is the first step towards the good 
govt, of all the empire. The two Na» contain 
the principles of that regulation, setting forth 
the virtues of the queen, of princesses, and the 
wives of great officers, substantially the same 
when they are extended to the families of in- 
ferior officers and of the common people. Hence 
these odes were used at courts and village 
gatherings. They sang them in the courta and 
in the lanes, thug giving their tone to the man- 
ners of all under heaven.’ 

These glowing p'ictures do not approve thesn- 
selves so much to a western reader. He cannot 
appreciate the institution of the harem. 'West- 
ern wives cannot submit to the position of Thm- 
sze herself. Western young ladies like to bo 
married ‘decently and in mtier,’ accottog to 
rule, with all tto ceremonies; but they want 
other qualities in their aoitors more important 
than an observance of formalities. Where pu- 
rity and frugality in young lady and wife are 
celebrated in these pieces, we can apme^te 
them. The readiness on the part of the wife 
to submit to separation fitun her husband, when 
public duty calls Vim away from her, is also 
very admirable. But upon the whole the 
family-regulation which appears here is not of a 
high order, and the place assigned to the wife is 
one of degrsdatioD. 
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1 It floats about, that boat of cypress wood; 

Yea, it floats about on the current. 

Disturbed am I, and sleepless, 

As if suffering from a painful wound. 

It is not because I have no wine, 

And that I might not wander and saunter about. 


2 My mind is not a mirror; — 

It cannot [equally] receive [all impressions]. 
1, indeed, have brothers. 

But I cannot depend on them. 

If I go and complain to them, 

I meet with their anger. 


Title of the Book.— JJjJ, — — ‘P'ei, 1 
B(m k III. of Put I.’ Of P's! which girei iu 
name to thia Book, and of Tan(r which gives its | 
name to the.nezt, we scarcely know anything, j 
Long before the time of Confucios, perhaps be- j 
fore thedateof any of the pieces in them, they had I 
become incorporated with the State of Wei, and 
it is universnlly acknowledged that the odes of 
Books HI., rV., and V. are odes of Wei. Why 
they shonld be divided into three portions, and 
two of them assigned to P‘ei and Yang is a 
mystery, whiidi Choo declares it is Impossible 
to understand. It would be a waste of time to 
enter on a conrideratioo of the varions attempta 


which have been made to elnridate it. In the 
long narrative which is given by Tso-she under 
p.8 of the 29th year of duke ^ang, they sing 
to Ke-chah. their visitor from Woo at the court 
of Loo, the odes of P'ei, Y ung, and Wei, and 
that nobleman exclaims, ‘I hear and I know: — 
it was the virtue of K‘ang-shah and of duke 
Woo, which made these odes what they are, — 
the odes of Wei,’ This was in B. C. 543, when 
Confucius was 8 years old. Then there existed 
the division of these otles into 8 Books with the 
names of different States, all, however, acknow- 
ledged to be odes of Wei. 

When king Woo overthrew tiie d^asty of 
Sbang, the domain of ita kings was divided by 
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3 My mind is not a stone; — 

It cannot be rolled about. 

My mind is not a mat; — 

It cannot be rolled up. 

My deportment has been dignified and good, 
With nothing wrong which can be pointed out. 


him into three portion*. That north of their 
capital wa* P's!; that aoutli of it waa Yung; 
and that east of it was Wei. These were con- 
ititnted into three principalities ; but who among 
his adlierents were invested with P'ei and Yung 
has not been clearly ascertained. Most proba- 
bly they were assigned to Woo-kSng, the son of 
the last king of Shang, and the 3 brothers of 
king Woo, who were appointed to oversee him. 
What was done with them, after the rebellion 
of Woo-kiUig and his overseers, is not known ; 
but in process of time the marquises of Wei 
managed to add them to their own territory. 

Tile first marquis of Wei was K‘ang-slmb. a 
brother of king Woo, of whose investiture we 
have an account in the Shoo, V. ix., thougli whe- 
ther he received it from Woo, or in the next 
reign from tlie duke of Chow, is a moot point. 
The first capital of Wei was on the north of the 
Ho, to the east of Ch‘aou-ko, the old cspital of 
Shang. There it continued till B. C. 659. when 
the State was nearly extingnislied by some 
northern hordes, and dnke Tae re- 

Bmved across the river to Ts‘aoa(j^ 
inaconpleof years, his successor, duke Wau( 

removed agaiu to T8’oo*k‘ew ^(5)’ 

—in the pres dis. of Shing-woo ]^) dep. 
Ts'sou-chow, Slian-tung. The State of Wei em- 
braced the territory occupied by Hwae k’ing, 
Wei-hwuy, Chang-teh, — all in Ho-nan, and 
portions of the depp. of K'ae-f ung in tlie same 
province, of Ta-ming in Chih-le, and of Tung- 
ebang in Shan-Cung. 

Ode 1. Mostly narrative. As officbb of 

■WORTS BBWA LS THE KEOLECT iXD COXTEMPT 
WITH WHICB HB WAS TKEATED. Such is the 
view taken of the piece by Maon, who refers it 
to the time of dnke King (kp[ — 

; of the difft. view at Choo I will speak 
in a conclnding note^ 


St. 1. LLl, 2. denotes ‘the app. of float- 
ing abont.* ;j:|^ is the cypress, whose wood 
is said to be good for building boats. The two 
lines are, by the school of Maon, understood to 
be allnsive, representing the ‘state of the officer 
unemployed, like a boat floating uselessly about 
with the current.’ Yen Ts‘an thinks the allusion 
is to the sad condition of the State left to go to 
ruin, as a boat mnst do with no competent person 
in it to gnide it. Choo takes the lines as meta- 
phoncal. Li. 3, 4. Maon takes aa«o 

'1^, meaning ‘restless,’ ‘disturbed.’ ^ 
‘b pain.’ LL 5, 6, ‘not, 

‘it is not that.’ The two lines are construed 
together, — a.s Choo explains them, 

not becaose 1 have no spirits, or that 1 could 
not dissipate my grief by wandering about.’ ^To 
the same effect Yen Ts'an ‘This sorrow is not 
such as can be relieved by drinking or by ram- 
bling.’ Lacharmc quite mistakes the meaning: 
—tgo deaiiiMo, ego iter facto, non qnia vino cafto. 

St. 2'. LL 2. The difficulty in these linee is 
with which both Maou and Choo explain 
here by ‘to estimate,’ ‘to measure,’ as if 
the meaning were, ‘ A glass can only shew the 
outward forms of things; bat there is more than 
what appears externally in my case, and the 
causes of my treatment lue too deep to be examin- 
ed by a glass.’ I mnst adopt another meaning 
of which is also found in the diet., — that 
of or ‘ to receive,’ ‘ to admit.’ A 
glass reflects all forms submitted to it, with in- 
difference; but the speaker acknowledged only 
the virtuona Bad men he rejected, and would 
have nothing to do with them. 

T.l. 3 — 6. Here, and in st. 1, we can allow 
some connective force to By 'brothers’ 
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4 My anxious heart is full of troulale; 

I am hated by the herd of mean creatures ; 
i meet with many distresses; 

I receive insults not a few. 

Silently I think of my case, 

And, starting as from sleep, I beat my breast. 

5 There are the sun and the moon, — * 

How is it that the former has become small, and not the latter? 
The sorrow cleaves to my heart. 

Like an unwashed dress. 

Silently I think of my case, 

But I cannot spread my wings and % away. 

we moat uriderstmnd ‘ officers of the same sur- I the breast, and as ‘ the app of doin^ so.’ 

- - r~rw r.i tr- ..... .1 


name with the speaker ( * In tliis acceptation the may hare its mean- 
Tiew of the ode enables him to take descriptive 

its natnral meaning. rely, or power, making the word that follows very vivid, 

be relied, on.’ ^,-a. in i. VIH. ” “ “ repeated. 

St. 3. In the first 4 lines, the speaker says St 5. U. 1, 2. and are nsed as par- 


St- 3. Id the first 4 lines, the speaker says M 5. U. 1, Z. Jg* and ggf are nsea as par- 
tus mind was firmer than a stone, and more tides which we cannot tran^ate, vmless we take 
even and level than a mat. ^ denotes his n> > <n mono ’ 


even and level than a mat. denote, lus ^em as--^, and render.-‘0 son,’ ‘O moon.’ 

whole manner of conducting himself. mm\ So, Choo on ode 4, where be says, BMM 
(read t«H‘.he app. complete correctness ^ ^ ‘to 

and long pr«>tic-e.’ jg-’to select.’ The change,’ -in altered fas^n.^he^ningTeems 
meaning is that nothing in the speaker's deport- jo be; — The sun is always bright and full, while 
ment could be pk-ked out, and made the subject the mo,>n goes through regular changes, now 
of remark. j full, and now absent from the heavena. In Wei 

St. 4. denotes ‘the app. of sorrow.’ I the ruler was at thia time obscured by the 

rn. *~i~. , AU . . ..t * I unworthy officers who abased his confidence and 

The ^ after .jia give, to that term the force The son had become smaU, 

of the passive voice. ^/J>, ‘the herd of mid the moon had taken its place. 

small people,' denotes ail the unworthy officers ~ , ifi Us TS. Hif 

X. ■ ^ xx. 1 . . Thernymeaare— init.1, 

who enyyed the ruler s favour. •» ^ ’’ 

‘di.stressi’ here probably meaning blame or ‘***-®’ t, 1 ; in 2, cat. . t. , 

slander. In 1. 5, ^ is the particle, so fre- in cat. 

quent in the She. Ii.4, is explained by 14; ini, yjv, cat. 2. in 5, 

‘ to lay the hand on the heart,’ or ‘ to beat ^5^ cat. 16 1. 1. 
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II. Liihe. 



1 Green is the upper robe. 
Green with a yellow lining ! 
The sorrow of my heart, — 
How can it cease ? 



2 Green is the upper robe; 

Green the upper, and yellow the lower garment! 
The sorrow of my heart, — 

How can it be forgotten? 


Kotb ojr THB IiTTEBPiisTATioiJ. Choo H<i, in 
his Work on the She, eontenils that tb have in 
this odo the complaint of Chwang Keang, the 
wife of one of the marquises of Wei, because of 
the neglect which she exporienoeU from her 
husband; — as will be explahied on the neirt ode. 
He was {oreceded in the riew that the snbject of 
the ode was a iady by Han Ting and Lew Iteang ; 
but they referred it to Seuen Keang, the circum- 
stances of whose history, as relate by Tso-she 
under the 11th year of Chwang, p.6, and tho 
2d year of Min, p. 7, would not harmonise with 
the spirit of this piece. Choo, therefore, dis- 
card^ her, adopted Chwang Keang, and argues 
at great iength, in his notes on the ‘ LittlePreface,’ 
against Maou’s riew. His work on the She was 
published A. D. 1,177; but in hi* work on the 
‘Foot B<»ks,’ completed abont 12 years, after- 
wards, he seems to hare returned to the riew 
of the older school. See his remarks on the 
first two lines of st. 4. in Meucins, VII. Ft. iU 
XIX. Mencius at any rate, by applying those 
lines to Confucius, sanctions tlie view oi the ode 
which regards it as the complaint of a worthy 
officer, neglected by his ruler, and treated with 
contempt by a host of mean creatures. 

Ode 2. Metaphorical. The compixiwt, sad 
but RESIOEBD, OF A NEGUtCTEB W'lBE. We Said 
that the last piece was explained by Choo of 
Chwang Keang, one of the marchionesses of 
Wei. fliis ode and several others are, by the 
niisnimous consent of the critics, assigned to 
her. though it is only in ode 3 that we have in- 
ternal evidence of the authorship, or subject at 
least, that is of weight. 

The marquis Tang (<^^4 ^ dnke Chwang 

(jjil). sncceeded to the State of Wei in B.C. 736. 
In that year, he married a Keang, a daugiiter 
ot ihe Honse of Ts'e, — the Chwang Keang of 
history. She was alady of admirable character. 


and beautifnl ; but as she hac no child, he took 
another wife, a Kwei i State of 

Cb^n. She had a son, who died early ; h«t a 
cousin who had accompanied her to the harem, 
called Tae Kwei gsxe birth to Hwan 

whom the marquis recognised as destined 
in due time to sncceed him. At his reqnest, 
and with her own good will, Chwang Keang 
brought this citild up as her own. Unfortunate- 
ly, liowever, another lady of the harem, of 
quite inferior rank, bore the marquis a son, 
called Chow-yu who became a fa- 

vourite with him. and grew up a htdd, dashing, 
nnprlHcipied young man. 4lie marquis di^ 
in 734, and was succeeded by his son Hwan, 
between whom and Cliow-yu difihrenoes soon 
arose. The latter fled from the State ; bnt be 
retomed, and iu 718 ninrdered the marqnis, and 
attempted, without success, to establish himself 
in his place. — ^The above details we have from 
Sze-ma Ts'een, and from Tso-she under the 8d 
and 4th years of dnke Yin. The odes lead ns 
further into the iiarem of Wei, and show us the 
dissatislactiuiis and unhappiness which prevailed 
there. 

Stt.1,2. Ll.l. 2. ‘Yellow’ iaooe of the 5 ‘cor- 
rect ’ colours of the Chinese (see on Ana. X. vi.), 
and ‘green’ is one of the ‘intermediate,’ - or 
colours that are less esteemed. Here we hare 
the yellow used merely as a lining to the green, 
or employed for the lower and bononraUe 
pari of the dress;— an inversfam of ail propriety, 
andsetthig forth how the conenbine, the mother 
of Chow-yu, bad got into the place of tlie right- 
ful wife, and thrust the latter down. The old 
interpreters take the lines as allusive, while 
with ChfX) they are metaphorical; bnt they un- 
derstand them in the same way. Choo’s view 
seomathe preferable. — ‘Like a green robe with 
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[Dyed] green has been the silk;— 

It was you who did it. 

[But] I think of the ancients, 

That I may be kept from doing wrong. 


Linen, fine or coarse, 

Is cold when worn in the wind. 
I think of the ancients. 

And find what is in my heart. 


III. Yen-yen. 



T s 


o 




1 The swallows go flying about. 

With their wings unevenly displayed. 

The lady was returning [to her native state], 
And I escorted her far into the country. 


yellow lining, &c, to U the ttaU of thiogt with ■«.’ 
IJ.a4 deeetibe Cbwug Keaiig’e feeiingt. a 

""it’ **® ~Cj “ equi»alent to ‘ to 
forget,’ ‘to be forgotten.’ 

St.3. The green garment was originally ao 
much ailk on which the colour had been «n- 
perindoced by dyeing; — intimating how the 
marquis had put the concubine in the place 

the wife. ‘you,’ referring to the 

marquis or husband. So, Clioo; — ^better than 
K*ang-ahiDg, who takes */p *>■» 

the meaning of ‘ to do,’ ‘ to bring abont.’ The 
‘ancients’ are wires of some former time, who 
had been placed in similarly painful circum- 
stances, and set a good ezamjde of conduct in 
them. K‘ang-sliiiig makes them out to be simply 
tim ancient autliors of the rales of propriety, 
with whom Chwang Kiiang was in accord, while 
the marquis had turned those rules upside down. 

‘extraordinary,’ ‘to go beyond what 

is right.’ 

— see on i. 11. 2. ‘Unen ’ 
in the translation is not quite accurate, as this 
doth was made erf ddichos fibre. is the 


rec. text ; but we should read meaning 
‘cold’; denotes ‘the app. of cloads rising.’ 
See K‘ang-shing, as quoted by Ten Ts’an w loc. 
It is not easy to oonstrue the 2nd line. Wang 
T'aoa would take both ~tf' and as parti- 
cies; but we might give it Hterally: — ‘odd is it 
because of the winA’ '1 he speaker represents 
bersell as wearing a cold dress in cold weather, 
when she should be warmly clad. AH things 

are againsther. ® (=:^) 
get my mind’; meaning apparently, that, by her 
study of the examples of antiqu^, Chwang 
Keang, found herself strengthened to endure, as 
she was doing, her own painful experience. 

'The rhymes are — in st- 1, cat. 1, 

t 2; in 2, itr- “*• lOt ins, 

^ cat.l, t.l ; in 4, cat. 7, 1. 1. 

OdeS.Narratireandanasire. CHwa»oK«AHO 

HELATSS HEB OBIEB AT THB nEPABTOM OF TaV 
KWEI, A»D CELBBBATBS THAT LADT’S TIBOT*. 

It lias been related on the last ode, how Tae Kwei 
bore Hwan to duke Chwang of Wei; and ho« 
ho was brought up by Chwang Keang and final 
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I looked till I could no longer sec her, 

And my tears fell down like rain. 

The swallows go flying about, 

Now up, now down. - 

The lady was returning [to her native state J, 

And far did I accompany her. 

I looked till I could no longer see her, 

And long I stood and wept. 

The swallows go flying about; 

From below, from above, com® their twittering. 

The lady was returning [to her native statej, 

And far did I escort her to the south. 

1 looked till I could no longer see her. 

And great was the grief of my heart. 

»ay«M«on, ^iip±0»'^iBT 
SW Wuiff THiou, howerer, c»U* 
to an argument of Twan Tnh-taae, tiU 
“p diould here change placee. he «?». 

‘take* Itt meaning from “the head," 

and jjS it* meaniBg from “***• 

neck.” Whmi a bird i* dying downward*, we 
■ee It* bead; when it i» rWng in the •!*, w# *eo 
it* neck. And rooieorer, tha* it ia the d own- 

ward flight which i* flrrt deecribed aweamft^ 

the"K t of theneitetanaa.’ Ittanot wnrUt 

now one of them waa o« to the eonth, and tha 
other wa# left alone. 

14.3,4. H Sphere 'thegreat return 

not the Tiait of a wife to *ee her parent^ 

but her return ftw good tohernatire State. ^ 

jy. U here ‘ a lady/ one ^o wa* a widow 


ly saccceded to hi* father. In B. C. 718, 
dnko Bwao, ^ — wa* murdered by hi* 

half brother Chow-yu, and hi* mother then re- 
tumtd— wa* oblig^ probably, to return to 
her natire State at Ch-Hii. Chwang Keang 
tinned in Wei, the marchU>ne*»-dowager : and no* 
i» understood to bewail, in tbi* piece, her aarro* 
at the departnre of her cherUbed and rirtnco* 
compem’Mm. __ 

8ttl,fl,A n 1, 2. ^ i* e«U fte eommen 
name in China fim the ewallow. Maou aid 
Choo toke the lednplicaUoa of the charaov 
here a* etill lingnlar;— after the Urli-ya. It 
■eemi more natural, howeror, to take It u 
plural. So,TettTs‘an,andothen. Theflgureof 
the creature in illiutrmthma of the Stel* fcat 
of the Hirmuh inrieu. dynooyms of ^ are 

uwapp.ol bein^iUMTCfi.* TotiMip6ciftlWyCb6 
wings of the swallow, in its and irr^dw 
Sil^t, often p«aent this i^pearanee. ]E^ 
(ol, with on the light) denote Uie ai^ of 
the Urde in flying, their darting upwards being 
•pooially dgnilt^ by the fOTmer character, and 
their stdden turns downwards by the latter. Bo 
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4 Lovingly confiding was the lady Chung; 

Truly deep was her feeling. 

Both gentle was she and docile, 

Virtuously careful of her person. 

In thinking of our deceased lord, 

She stimulated worthless me. 


'm 






IV. Jeh yveh. 


T a H s « 

% ^ ^ ^ a 

1 0 sun, 0 moon, 

Which enlighten this low'er e.arth ! 

Here is this man. 

Who treats me not according to the ancient rule. 

How can he get his mind settled? 

Would he then not regard me? 



the particle. 

-5^. ‘to escort.’ Ch’in lay south from Wei, 
and therefore we hare 

lit 5, 6. We must take '/k and together 
ag=:‘to weep'; though is defined as ‘the 
emission of tears without any sound.’ 

‘ a long time.’ 

St. 4. ‘ the lady Chung,’ we are to 

understand Tae KweL She was called , as 
the 2d of sisters or of cousins, to distinguish 
her in the family and the harem ; and the desig- 
nation becomes here equivalent to a lorname. 

K occurred before, an nntranslateable particle, 
in i. IV., in the middle of a line; here it is at 
tlie end. We find it with and at the 
side, used in the same way, and also interchang- 
ed with has the meaning in the trane- 

Utioa One definition ot it is — 


‘ sincere in the ways of friendship.’ 

‘ really.’ Throughont the She, followed by 

A. is merely— 1^0, and may be translated 
by ‘both.’ We must not give it the sense of 
‘ ever.’ By is intended duke Chwang. 

Considering all the evils which he had bmiigltt 
on the two ladies, it is matter of astoiiishmeiit 
that they should be able to think of him wUh 
any feeling but that of detestation. But, accord- 
ing to Chinese ideas, tlioagh the hustand have 
faUe-t in every duty the wife must still chensn 
his memory with affection. _ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, m m 

cat. 6. t. 2; in 2, cat. 10; cat. 

7, t. 3: in 3, ^ ^ • >" *’ 

cat. 12, 1. 1. ^ make a rhymo 

alra in stt. ] — 3, cat. 15, t. 1. 

Ode 4. Narrative. Chwang Kcako com- 

P1.AINS OP AND APPEALS AGAINST THE BAP 
TREATMENT SHE RECEIVED PROM HER IirSBANP. 

Both the old interpreters and Choo give this 
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2 O sun, 0 moon, 

Which overshadow this lower earth ! 

Here is this man, 

Who will not be friendly Avith me. 

How can he get his mind settled? 

Would he then not respond to me ? 

3 0 sun, O racon. 

Which come forth from the east ! 

Here is this man, 

With virtuous words, but really not good. 
How can he get his mind settled? 

Would he then allow me to be forgotten ? 


ir}tPrpretation of the piece; but the former re- 
fer it to the time when she was sufieriug from 
the usurpation and oppressive ways of Chow-yu, 
long after the death of duke Chwaug. To this 
view Choo very properly objects; the individual 
of wlioin the piece complains is evidently still 
alive, and a faint hope is Intimated that he 
would change his course. It is strange that 
critics like Yen Ts-an should still hold to the 
opinion of Maou. Choo is also correct in say- 
ing that the wliole is narrative. There is no 
allusion, as the old school thinks, in the sun 
and moon to the marqnia and his wife. ITte 
suffering lady simply appeals to those heavenly 
bodies, as if they were taking cognizance of the 
way in which she was treated. As well might 
it be said tliat there is a similar allusion in her 
appeal to her parents in the last stanza. 

El. 1, 2, in all the stt. Jg 
on 1. 5. I have not translated ^6, but it has 
its meaning of ‘a superior’s regarding those be- 
low him.’ ^ ‘to cover,’ ‘to oversha- 

dow.’ In stt. 3, ♦, the writer is thinking of the 
sun as it rises daily in the east, and of the moon 
as it does so when it >3 fulL Obs. how in st. 4 the 
follows the nonn which it governs. 

EL 3,4, 75Sn must bo taken as a compound 
conjonction, nearly equivalent to our ‘ but,’ 
alone has often this meaning, indicating ‘a 


turn in the narration or discourse (TJ.W 
and Wang Yin-che takes 
here and elsewhere, in the same way 

So,headds,75r5^ 

in Mencius, IV. Pt. ii. XXVIII. 7, ef cU., though 
the characters are also found at the beginning of 
paragraphs. 

^ by Choo and Wang Yin-che, is taken as 
simply au initial particle. This is better than 
to try, with Maou and Wang 1*000, to explain 

it by ^ or Ik, Instead of we also find 
and used in the same way. Choo ac- 
knowledges that he does not understand 

but he gives the explanation of some other 

critic- Jt^ ^ the trans- 

lation ; — which is the best that can be made of 
it. Chwang Keang was not treated as the an 
cient rules laid down that a wife should be. In 

and Yea T8‘aa. Wanj- T‘aou prefer* to take the 
plira^ in the aense, which it sometimeb has* of 
a good name, or reputation.' In 
‘to nonriah;’ and 

-I?. ‘end,’ or ‘conclusion.' The ‘Complete 
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4 O sun, 0 moon, 

From the east which come forth ! 

O father, 0 mother, 

There is no sequel to your nourishing of me. 

How can he get his mind settled ? 

Would he then respond to me, contrary to all reason ? 


V. Chung fung. 



1 The wind blows and is fierce. 

He looks at me and smiles. 

With scornful words and dissolute, — the smile of pride. 
To the centre of my heart I am grieved. 


Digest ’ expands the line very well : — 

* 

Ll.5,6. Both and haTe the sense of 
‘how.’ So, Choo. Maon explains'Jll^ in the 
same way by bnt be says nothing of 
Wang Yin-che takes here in the sense of 

75r or denoting ‘ a turn in the discourse’; 
but the meaning comes to the same thing, the 
6th and 6th lines being construed closely "to- 
gether. The mind of the marquis was all per- 
verted; could it but get settled as it ought to 
be, he would treat the speaker differently. To 


ten ? ’ As Choo expsmds it : — 

So also the last line in 
St. 4 may be regarded as interrogatire, though 
we are able to translate it aa it stands. 

' to be in accordance with,’ i. with the 
principles of reason. So, both Maon and Choo. 
According to Cboo’s interpretation of this ode 
and the next, which I believe to be cwrect, they 
ought to take precedence of the last. 

The rhymes are — inst.1, 
t2: in 2, *. ^ “*-3. *-2= >" 3- 

cat. 10 : in 4 , aj.2p.aE' cat.i5, 
t.3. 


quote again from the ‘Complete Digest:’ — 

respond to.’ The speaker did her 
duty as a wife. She longed for the marquis to 
respond to her with the duty of a husband. The 
last line in st.S is difficult to construe It is 
still interrogative like those of the preceding 
stanzas ; — ‘ would it be given to me to be forgot- 


Ode 6. Metaphorical. Chwxso Kbako bb- 

XOANS Tnn SUFEBCILlOtrS TBBATtaSHT WHICH 
SHE BECEIVED EBOX HER H08BASD. The 
old interpreters think the lady is bemoan- 
ing the crnel treatment which she received from 

Chow-yn. The imperial editors approve of Choo's 

view, bnt have in their edition preserved also the 
earlier. If Choo’s interpretation be correct, the 
ode should, like the last, be placed before the 3d ; 
‘he did not venture,’ say the editors, to alter the 
existing order of the pieces;’ — because to do so 
would have brought him into collision with the 
authority of Confucius. 
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The wind blows, with clouds of dust. 

Kindly he seems to be willing to come to me ; 


ut] he neither goes nor comes, 
mg, long, do I think of him. 


[But] 

Long, 


3 The wind blew, and the sky was cloudy ; 
Before a day elapses, it is cloudy again. 

I awake, and cannot sleep ; 

I think of him, and gasp. 


4 All cloudy is the darkness. 

And the thunder keeps muttering. 

I awake and cannot sleep ; 

I think of him, and my breast is full of pain. 


Maon treats the piece as allurire; it aeema 
better to onderatand with Choo that the staniaa all 
hegio with a metaphorical deacription of the 
harassing conduct of duke Cbwang. 

Stt. 1.2. LI. 1. Maou and Choo both explain 
by ‘wind through all the 

Say.’ Wang Tin-che, as has already been 
obaerred, takes here, and generally in the 
She, a8= p[^ ; which is ingeninna, and probably 
correct. * rapid,* ‘fierce.’ Tbe XJrh- 

JS. ffij ^ ± S’ 

which the dust descends like rain 

Stt. 3, 4. LL1,2. denotes ‘dark and 

wiudy’; — the wind blowing, and clouds at the 
time obsenring the aun. In 
^ 5 , the ‘further,’ ‘again.’ I trans- 

late' the Ist line of st.S in the past tense. We 
are then led to think of the sky clearing for a 

time; but before a day elapses 0 ). It “ 

•gain OTercast. The reduplication of in 
at. 4 denotes ‘the app. of the darkness or clondi- 
•eai,’ and signifies, acc. to Choo, the 


mattering of thunder before it bursts into a 
crash, while Maon makes it the crash itself. 

Stt.1,2. Li. 2 — 4. The 2d line describes some 
titfol gleams of kindness shown by duke Chwang; 
and the 3d line, how-they wot only deceitful 
and mocking. ‘qxwtiTe, or 

scomfnl words.’ ‘dissolute,’ 

‘mfikensed,’ The Urh-ys explains ^ 

^ ^sU together l^y ^H- 
^ express the uncertainty and ehsogesUeneat 
of duke Chwang’s mooda He would neither go 
nor come; was neither one thing nor anothCT. 
JCsou’s explanation of the line is reiy far- 
fetched. — ‘ Cliow-yu did not come as a ton 
to serre Chwang Eeang, and she conld not 
go and show to him the affbetion of a motho'.’ 

to be wounded,’ i, a, with grief. 

Stt. 2, 3, 4, Li. 8,4. ^ must be treated 
simply as a particle. Here it is in the mi^e of 
the line as in ode I., itt. 4, 5. Taking ^ as 
a particle, we cannot explain by ‘to wish.' 
Maou says nothing about it, but Choo defines it 
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1 Hear the roll of our drums ! 

See how we leap about, using our weapons ! 

Those do the fieldwork in the State, or fortify Ts'aou, 
While we alone march to the south. 



2 We followed Sun Tsze-chung, 

Peace having been made with Ch‘in and Sung; 
[But] he did not lead us back, 

And our sorrowful hearts are very sad. 


‘to think.’ There u a difficnlty with /«, 
which means ‘to sneeze;’ and MorHfon, niider 
the character, translates the line, — ‘I think 
with anxiety, till indisposition makes me sneeze.’ 
We mast cast about surely for some other mean- 
ing. Now Maon has without the pi hy the 
side, and it would appear that this was ihe read- 
ing till the time of Wftn-ts'ung of 

the T’ang dynasty (A.D. B27-840J, when 
got into the stone tablets of the classics which 
were then cut. Maon further explains by 
, or, see. to Luh Tek-ming, meaniiig 

* to open the month wide,’ ‘to gape.’ I yentnre, 
therefore, to give the meaning in the translation. 
Maou explains by 'to be pained’; 

and Choo, by ‘to think.’ The speaker 

cherished her hnsband despairingly in her 
thoughts. 

The rhymes are— in stt. 1, 
cat 2: in2,||„^,3lj5,^, cat.l, t.l: 
'" *> ^ ^ cat- 12, *,3: in *, 

cat. 15, t. 1. 

Ode 6. Narratire. Sonnms of Wbi BEriir- 

tWQ BUTEBLT OWEB THEIB 8EPAKAT10S FROM 
Tuaix FAMILIES, AMD AWTICIFATIIIG THAT IT 
■WOULD BE FIWAL We read in the Ch‘on T8‘ew 
(L It. 4,6) that, in B. C. 71 8, Wei twice joined 
in an exp^tion against Ch'ing. Chow-yn had 
jnst mnttlered dnke Hwan, and the people were 
rMtleas under bis rule. He thought it would 
diTert thrir minds, and be acceptable to other 


States, if he attacked Ch‘ing; and ha'ring made 
an a^eement with Sung, Ch‘in and Ts'ae, a 
combined force marched against that State. 
Its operations lasted only 5 days ; but-rery soon, 
in antnmn, the troops, having been joined by a 
body of men from Loo, returned to the south, 
and carried off all the grain of Ch‘ing from 
the fields. — It is supposed that it is to these ope- 
rations that the ode refers, luid I would assign 
it to the period of the second expedition. 'The 
soldiers had hoped to return to their families at 
the iwnclnsion of the former service ; and finding 
that BDofiier was to be performed, they gave 
vent to their aggrieved feelings in these stanus. 
We must bear in mind, howe'ver, that this in- 
terpretation of the piece is only traditionaL 

St.1. denotes the sonnd of the drums. 
Tlie line is tsdoe quoted in the Shwoh-wtn, and 
once we have this character with instead of 

, — probaUy the more correct form. The 
demonstrative force of the £ jostifies the 
translation ‘Hear!’ denotes sharp, point- 
ed weapons. The arum gave the signal for ac- 
tion or adsance. 'The troops are here repre- 
sented as bestirring themselves on he arin g it. 

i*” dh ’ S “ S '4* 

‘ in the State.’ was tlie name of a city of 
Wei, that to which dnke Tae removed the capit^ 
for a short time in B. C. 659, as meiition<^ in 
the note on the title of the Book. It was in the 

pres. dis. of Hwab ^CP- Wd-hwny. Tlie 

in the last line leads ns to refer this 8d 
line away from the troops which were fai n»arch 
sonthwards to Ch'ing, to the rest of the people 
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3 Here we stay ; here we stop ; 

Here we lose our horses; 

And we seek for them, 

Among the trees of the forest. 

4 For life or for death, however separated. 
To our wives we pledged our word. 

We held their hands ; — 

We were to grow old together with them. 


5 Alas for our separation ! 

We have no prospect of life. 
Alas for our stipulation ! 

AVe cannot make it good. 

As the ‘ Complete Digest ’ expands it, — 

They were toiled too, 
hut not tc the peril of Uieir lives, as the troops 
were,. 

St.2. Sub Tsze-diuiig was the name of the 
commander. Maon, in his introductory note on 
the ode, says he was the Kung-sun Wftn-chuiig. 
There was a noble family in Wei having the 
surname of Sun, of which we read mucli in the 
Cli‘nn Ta‘ew. I,. 2. See the note above, on the 

interpretation of the piece. L.3, is here 
explained by ‘with.’ See the same note. 

D.4. Maou explains by i^(|t 

‘very sad-like.’ It is another of the many in- 
stanoes where makes the word that follows 
it vividly descriptive. 

St.3. is defined by Choo by which 
he immediately expands to ‘ here.’ We 

must take it as a particle, = which takes 
the place of it in the 3d line. So, Wang Tin- 
'he. on ii. IL 1, 2. This sUnia 

sets fortli, acc. to Ghoo, the disorder in the ranks 


of the troops, who had no heart to fight. Wang 
Sub ; of the kingdom Wei) con- 

sidered that in this and the two next stanxas we 
had tie wwds of the farewell taken by the 
soldiers of their families : — ‘ We shall not return 
from this expedition. We know not where wo 
shall finally rest ourselves, nor where we shall 
lose our horses. You wUl have to look for ns 
and them in the forests.’ 

St. 4. The soldiers think here of their en- 
gagements with their wives at the time of their 
marriage, and go on, in the next stanza, to moom 

because they cannot now carried out. m 
(read P**) ^ express the idea of separation. 
Maou explaina the phrase by ‘ tml and 

suffering.’ The diet, on ^ gives both this 
.meaning the phrase and that which I have 
adopted. ^ must refer to their 

wives. The last two lines seem to necessitate 
■this. K'aag-shing, very unnaturally, refers it to 

the ‘comrades’ of tlie speakers, 

was the idea of Maon, who explains by |^, 

as if the =— 'with you we will 


VOB. IV. 
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1 The genial wind from the sooth 
Blows on the heart of that jujube tree, 

Till that heart looks tender and beautiful. 
What toil and pain did our mother endure! 

2 The genial wind from the south 

Blows on the branches of that jujube tree, 
Our mother is wise and good; 

But among us there is none good. 


complete the number in our ranks.’ ift” 
‘ we pledged our word. 

St. 5. — ‘there is now no living 

for ns.’ — ‘to be true.’ It is often used 
adverbially, and here it has a substantive mean- 
ing, referrins; to the engagements in the jwevions 
stanza, ‘to stretch out,’ ‘to make 

good;’ — an established nsage of the term. 
1^,— as in i, XL 


The rhymes are-in St. 1, 1^, ff„ 

cat 10 : in 2, 

,, cats, t2: in 4, cat 15, 

„ cat 3, t2: in 5; MM’ cat 

W. t«i fill’ll, cat 12, tl. 


Ode 7. Metaphorical and allusive. Sbveb 
80HS or SOXB VaMU,T IB Wai BLAXE THEXSELVEB 
rOK THB BBSTI.BSS UBHAPFIBBSS OF TBEIB MO- 
THBB. The ‘Little Preface’ says that the mo- 
ther could not rest; — we must suppose in her 
state of widowhood, ud wanting to marry a 
second time ; and that her sons, by laying the 
blame of her restlessness upon themselves, re- 
called her to a sense of duty. There is nothing 
in the ode, as Choo says, to intimate that the 
mother waa thus wrought upon: and he might 
have added that there is nothing in it to snggest 
that it waa her wish to marry again which 
troubled the aons. However, he accepted the 
trad i t i onal interpretation so far. Mencius, YL 


Pt. iL m., alludes to the ode, bat he nwRiy 
says that the fault of the parent r^ened to in 
it was smaO, and it was pn^er therefore that 
the dissatisfaction with her expressed by the 
SODS should be slight. 

St. 1, j^, ‘the triumphant or j^easant 

wind,’ is a name given to the south wind ftom 
its genial influence on all v^tation. By the 
UA we are, probably, to understand the sttgpka 
jufuba, a snudl thorny tree, bearing a fruit the 
size of a cherry, whi^ is mealy and cataUe, and 
goes among foreigners by the name of the Chi- 
n^ date. The name of this is gcDHalty written 

; hut Heu Shin s^rs that is rallied to 
a smaller va riety of the tree or shrub whose 
fruit is more acid. By the ‘heart’ of the tree 
are intended the inner and hidden shoots, which 
it is mote dilflcnit for the genial influence to 
reach. 

used much as in TTT. 4. We cannot translate 
it, and aay ‘our mother, <A such mud such a 
surname.’ have dis- 

tress and toiL’ In this 4th Hoe, the soi^ acc. 
to Choo, refer to thefr mother’s tiA in tbesr nur- 
ture and upMut^hig. —He makes tUs stain to 
be metairiimicaL ngteeing with the old intci^ 
preters in regard to the sDarive character of 
the others. See in justifleatioa of this, the 
remarks of LSw Kin on the next staan. 

St. 2. Maon expbuns of the shoots of 

the tree, now grown into hnnches 

They nu^t be used for fliewood. 
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3 There is the cool spring 
Below [the city of} Tseun. 

We are seven sons, 

And our mother is full of pain and suffering. 

4 The beautiful yellow birds 
Give forth their pleasant notes. 

We are seven sons, 

And cannot compose our mother’s heart. 

VIII. Heung che. 

1 The male pheasant flies away, 

Lazily moving his wings. 

The man of my heart! — 

He has brought on us this separation. 


‘wi*e.’ ^ and are qmonymi. 

liSw BJn (^|| Tuen dyn.) ‘The 

form» stanaa speaks of the genial wind, and 
the heart of the jujabe tree, bat afterwards 
does not mention what was in the poet’s mind 
rarresponding to these things, so Uut the rerse 
is_ metaphncKal. 'This stana speaks of the 
wind and jainbe tree, and then mentions the 
mother and tM sous which correspond to these, 
so that it is ailosiTe. There is a sunilaTity be- 
tween the two, but tb^ are not of the same 
character.’ 

8t.S. — see on et.S of last ode. Tseun 

■was a city of Wei. — in the pres. Puh Chow, 
dep. Ts‘aoa-chow, Shan-tnng. Near it was a 
famona spring, to the rirtne ci wrbich the sons 
refer as a contrast to their own naelessneas. 
The spring refreshed tl»e people of Tseun, while 
they could not keep th^ mother Iran trouble 
end pain. 

St. 4. 1^ is explained by Maon as 

meaning ‘good-like.’ Choo understands 
the phrase oi the notes of the orioles, ‘clear and 
twiriing.* It nmjr be donbted if either of them 
nave brought out the meaning correctly. One 


would expect some descriptioa of the eyes in the 
duracters. must be taken simply as a 

particle. Wang Tin-che explains it by |||J, but 
there is not that force of meaning in it. *1110 
bir^ were nsef ul in their way, contributing to the 
{deasure of men; but the sons faOed to comfort 
their mother’s heart. The old interpreters bare 
a great deal more to say on the allusion; but it 
would be a waste of time and space to dwell on 
their views. 

The rhymee are — ^!n it.1, cat. 7, 

tl; catg: fai2, cat.l2:in 

3, “JC,, ^,cat.S,ka:in4,}^, i(^cat7, 
t.l. 

Ode 8. Anusive and narrative. A vm 

SEPLOnaS TUB ABSKBCX OF HBB HCSnAlTD, SWD 

CEUBBaTBs HIS TiaroB. The ‘ Little Frrface ’ 
says that this ode was composed by Uie peoide 
of Wei against duke Senen, — the marquis (S'), 
called to the role of the State on the deatV of 
Chow-ya(B.C.718 — 899). Hisdissolutenesaand 
constant wars distreesedand widowed the people^ 
till they expressed tbdr resentment in thia ode. 
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2 The pheasant has flown away, 

But from below, from above, comes his voice. 
Ah! the princely man! — 

He afflicts my heart. 


3 Look at that sun and moon! 
Long, long do I think. 

The way is distant} 

How can he come to me? 


4 All ye princely men, 

Know ye not his virtuous conduct? 
He hates none; he covets nothing; — 
What does he which is not good? 


Choo well obeerres that there ic nothing: in the 
piece about the dissolnteneM of duke Seuen, or 
to indicate that it wai made in bia time ; that we 
ought not to hear in it the voice of the people, 
but of a wife deploring the abaence of her hns- 
band. The imperial editors in thia case full/ 
agree with him. 

Stt 1, 2, LI. 1, 2. is the particle. 

describes the slow flight of the pheasant mov- 
ing, not under alarm, from one place to an- 
other. 80, 1.2 in 11.2, is understood to shew 
the feeling of security enjeyed by the bird. 
Yen Ts‘an obeervee that here, in t. VI., and 
some other odes, where the subject is an officer 
engaged on military duty, the male pheasant 
is introduced, because of t^ well-known flgbt- 
ing character of that bird. It may be so ; but 
here it is the contrast between the ease and 
security of the pheasant and the toils and dan- 
ger of her husband, which is in the speaker's 

mind. A 

IS the particle. K'ang-sblng says it should 
be and ezplaina it by 'tins;’ — which is 
unnecessary. pH mesma ‘to hinder,’ ‘to ob- 
stmct;’ hence ‘an impediment,* that by which 
communication is prevented. Here Choo ex- 
plains it by ‘to be sepaxated.' This is 


better than Maon’s ‘difficulty,’ ‘hardship.’ 

simply^'to occasion.’ There is 

some difficulty with the . Yen Ts'an’s re- 
ference of it to the speaker — the wife — ^is inad- 
missible. ‘She attributes,’ says Foo K‘wang, 
‘ their separation to her hnsb^d, not wishing 
to blame others for it.’ denotes the 

husband, — as in iX, st aL 
‘sincerely.’ Choo ohserres that the and 
give strong emphasis to these lines of st. 2. 
Stt. 3, 4. These are simply narrative. The 
sun and moon are spoken of as the measoren 
of time. Many revolutions had they performed 
I since the husband went away. The -7^ in 1L3 
and 4 is merely a particle. It is fonnd both at 
the begriming and in the middle lines. 

Wang Yin-che says on this passage, -7^. 

^ -z: M ^ M.’ 

^ 3^5 ■tfi" endeavouring to 


I translate the has,—’ Viam io»gam esse onoit; 
I quid ^itur ntemoraut aim adeaiMe posit/’ The 
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IX. P^aou-yeio-koo-yeh. 



1 The gourd has [stiU] its bitter leaves, 

And the crossing at the ford is deep. 

If deep, I will go through with my clothes on ; 
If shallow', 1 will do so, holding them up. 


2 The ford is full to overflowing ; 

There b the note of the female pheasant. 

The full ford will not wet the axle of my carriage ; 
It is the pheasant calling for her mate. 


in 8t. 4 ina<t be taken as addresaed to I 
the brother ofllcen of the hnaband, who is de- 
acribed, thou^ he U not named explicitly, in the 
3d wd 4th lines. The 2d line is taken interro* 
gatirely. The last 2 lines are quoted by Con- 
lucius (Ana. IX. xzriX as illostrated in the 
character of Tsae-loo. Le Hung-tsoo 
; Sung djn.) distinguishes the force of 
Sjc ingcnioiulj : — - 1 ^ indicates hatred 
of men because of what they hare ; shame, 
because of what we onrselres have not’ M" 
tr or M. ‘to do.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, IS. cat. 6, 
t.2: in2, cat7, tl; inS, jjj, 

catl, tl; in4, cat 10. I 

Ode 9. AUnsire and narratire. Aoaiwst tbs 
uonanons lUBiTEBS or Wat. According to the 
‘Little Preface,’ the piece was directed again^ 
duke Senen, who was disdngniahed for his 
uc^tionsaess, and his wife also. Choo demnrs 
to its having this particnlar reference, which, 
however, the imperial editors are inclin^ to ad- 
odt. Dnke Senen was o^tainly a monster of 
sdckedness. According to Tso-she (on p. 6 of 
the 16th year ot duke Hwan), his first whFe was 
a lady of his father’s harem, called E Keang 
by an incestuons connection with 
whom he had a son called Keih-tsze (^j 
who became his heir-apparent By and by he 
Contracted a marriage for this son with adangh- 
ter of Ts‘e, known as Seuen Keang ; 


but on her arrival in Wei, moved by her yonth 
and beauty, he took her himself, and by her he 
had two sons,— Show and Soh 

Keaag hanged herself in vexation, and the duke 
was previuled on, in coarse of time, by the in- 
trigues of Senen Keang and Sob, to consent to 
the death of Keih-taxe, .Show peristing in a noble, 
but fruitless, attmnpt to preserve bis life. In 
the next year, the duke died, and was succeed- 
ed by Sob, w^n the court of Ts'e insisted on 
Ch'aon-peh (^^ toe cf Senen, 

marrying Seuen K^g. From this connection 
sprang two sons, who both became uiarqnises of 
Wei, and two daughters, who married the rulers 
of other States; — see Tso-she on p.7 of the 2d 
year of duke Min. 

When such was the history oi the court of 
Wd, we can well concave that licentkrasDess 

f .revailed widely throncfii the State. Theparticu- 
ar reference of the ode to dnke Seuen must 
remain, however, an unsettled question. The 
explanation of the different stanzas is, indeed, 
di&olt and vexations on any hypothesis about 
the ode that con he formed. 

St.l. The p^aou is no doubt, the bottle gourd, 

called also or When the fruit 

has became thoxoo^y bard and ripe, the shdl, 
emptied its contents, can be used as a blad- 
der. We often see one or more tied to boat- 
children on the Chinese rivers, to keep them 
afloat, ^nld they fall into the water, till thqy 
can be picked np. The gonrd in the text had 
still its leaves on it ; the fruit was not yet bard 
enough to serve the purpose of a bladder in 
crossing a stream. = )jp , ‘a fold or 
feriy.' ketb Maou and Choo. Le Kwang-te 
takes the character as the name of the river Tae. 

means ‘to wade,’ to cross the ford on foot. 
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3 The wild goose, with its harmonious notes, 

At sunrise, with the earliest dawn. 

By the gentleman, who wishes to bring home his bride, 
[Is presented] before the ice is melted. 


4 The boatman keeps beckoning ; 

And others cross with him, but I do not. 
Others cross with him, but I do not ; — 

I am waiting for my friend. 


In tt.4, howerer, ire most take it differently, 
jffi meana to go throng the water, without 


taking one’a clothe* off ; while denote* 

to go throngh. holding the (^the* np. The 
Urh-ya *aya tW when the water only come* 
np to the knees, we may ht it ; when it rise* 
ahore the knees, we can wade it (^^); hot 
when it rise* above the waist, we must fe it 
The 3d and 4th lines are quoted in the Ana. 
XrV. xiU. to iUostrate, apparently, the ^^t^niety 
of acting according to circnnutancea ; and so 
Haon and Choo try to explain them here. Ten 
Ts‘an, however, seans to me to take Aem more 
nataraQy. The first two lines are intended to 
show the error of Ucentioas connections. The 
fmd should not be attempted, when there are not 
the proper appliances for crossiiig it. The last 
two line* show the recklessness of the parties 
against whom the piece is directed. They are 
determined to cross in one way or another. 


St. 2. 


denote* 'the full or swollen up- 


peatance of the water.’ is used as in 

^(|l, in VI. 2. It gives a vivid or descriptive 
force to the character that follows il^ — as in the 
reduplication of adjectives which is so common. 

9B in the same way denotes the note of 
the femsie pheasant. is here the axle of 
the carriage; not a* Choo says, the rut or 
trace of the wheel. The character should be 


1^. Both Bison and Choo take 
‘a male quadruped,’ saying that the male and 
female of bird* are expressed by and j|(||, 
while tor quadrupeds we have and 
hnt thk distinction is not always observed. We 
have in the She itsdf t(a ‘a male fox,’ 

and in die Shoo^ 4fciai for * a female fOwL’ 


To snppoae that the female pheasant is here 
calling to her a nude qnadnuied is too extrava- 
gant. — The explanation of uie stanxa ia sub- 
stantially the same aa that of the preceding. 

St,8. This stanxa ia of a diffbrsnt charac^, 
and indicates the ddiberate formal way in which 
marriages ought to he contracted,— in contra^ 
with tte baste and indecencies of the parties in 
the poet’s mind. When the bridegroom wanted 
to have the day fixed for him to meet bis bride 
and oonduct to to bis boose, be sent a Uve 
wild goose, at early dawn, to ha family. Why 
that bird was employed, and why that eariy hour 

was sdected for Ae ceremony, are pointsoD which 
we need not here enter. This was done, it ia said, 
‘before the ice was malted’ implying that the 
conclnding ceremony would take place later. 
The meaning is that no forms should be omitt^ 
and no haste shown in such an important thing 
as msrriage. 

Acoorduig to this view, the stanxa is paren- 
thetical and explanatory. mm denotes ‘the 
harmony of Uie gooae’s notea,’ iriiidi may be 
doubted. 1^, from the pictmea of it, should 
he the Bean goose, Amur rtgitim. M is ‘tiie 
appearance of sunrise.’ slmost^oor 

‘when.’ bring his wife home.’ 

St 4. is ‘to beckon,’ ‘to call with the 

hand.’ TherepetUionof it vividly lepreaents the 
calling. '^1^-^, ‘boat-sasi,’«» the master of the 
ferry boat ia here to eroas the ferry in 
the boat, and not to wade throng it on foot 
Ten Ts'an keeps here, indeed, the latter meaning 
of the term, which is the only one given in the 
diet.; bat to do so, he is oUiged to construe tte 
first line, — ‘1 keep beckoning to the boa tm a n ,’ in 

which it i* imposaihie to agree with hint JfP 
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X. J^uA fung. 



1 Gently blows the east wind, 

With cloudy skies and with rain. 

[Husband and wife] should strive to be of the same mind, 
And not let angry feelings arise. 

When we gather the mustard plant and earth melons, 

We do not reject them because of their roots. 

While I do nothing contrary to my good name, 

I should live with you till our death. 

2 I go along the road slowly, slowly, 

In my inmost heart reluctant. 

Not far, only a little way. 

Did he accompany me to the threshold. 


— ‘ L’ The mesping of the stanza is, that 
people should wait tot a proper match, and not 
biuTf on to form Ucentions cmmecthms. 

The rhymes are — in at. 1, ^^*1 ®> 

‘ 3; JH. ^ cat- 16. t.3: in 2. g, cat. 
11; ^(prop- cat. 7), cat 3, t. 2: in 

cat 1, 1 2. 

Ode 10. Metaphorical, aUnsire, and narrative. 
The rtanrt or a wife bzjbctzd a»d stim.Ajrr- 
ED BT AxoTHER. Thns mnch we learn from the 
ode Uadf. There can be no ^onbt that the 
manners of the court of Wet injarional]'' affected 
the hooseholds of the State; bat this does not 
appear in the piece, though Maon seems to saj 
that it does. 

St 1. Maon and Choo take as describ- 

ing the ‘ gentle breath’ of the wind, 
u taken by them, after the Urb-ya, as meaning 
‘ the east wind.’ This brings cloa& and rain, 
and all genial influences. Ying-tah explains 
^^ifitWMe^^,'liTing.’ We may tal e these 


ro lines either as metaphorical or allnsiTe, 
ferring to what the harmony and happiness 
■ the family should be. Yei Ts'an eiplams 
lem rery differently, as referring to the angry 
anonstrations of the husband, like g nris of 


ind coming constantly 

), from great Talleys, and bringing with them 

toom and rain. Wlio shaU decide on Uie^- 
aratire meritt of thetworiews thus conflicting f 

ires with ^ at the side, which is also found 

I the ume i€nse. ^ and^are, probably, two 


species of Brassica; Williams calls ‘ vege- 
tables resembling mustard.’ Maon s^s it UAe 
s» sma-tiniy (H 

others make it the awo-tsts? > •“d 

others again the teas (^), or mustard plant. 
These are but different names for rarieties of 
the same pUnt. In the Japanese plates, the 
figure of the /nay is that of a eonrd or dock,— 
rum&r perncariodes} and the author says he does 
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Who says that the sowthistle is bitter ? 
It is as sweet as the shepherd’s purse. 
You feast with your new wife, 

[Loving] as brothers. 


3 The muddiness of the King appears from the Wei, 
But its bottom may be seen about the islets, 
y ou feast with your new wife, 

And think me not worth being with. 

Do not approach my dam, 

Do not move my basket. 

My person is rejected ; — 

What avails it to care for what may come after? 


not know the /«'. After the Uth-}^a, Mson calls 
yo' the wuh ‘ a sort of turnip, the fk>wer of 
lehich is pur{de.’ The root is red. It is, no 
doubt, a kind of radish; but Kwoh Fob calls 
it ‘ the earth melon ( and so I hare 
translated it. The leaves, stalk, and root of the 
furtg and fti are all edible ; and if sometimes the 
root or lower pari— Til — ^be bad, yet the 
whole plant is not on tut account thrown away. 
From this the wife argnes that tliongh her beau- 
ty might in some degree have decayed, the 
should not on that account hare been cast off. 

is explained by Choo by ‘ ad- 

m!rablepraise,’scgoodcharacterorname. E‘ang- 
ahing and Ten Ts'an, however, take the phrase 
here as in lY.S; — ‘Husband and wife should 
speak Undly to each other.’ Cboo’s view suits 
the connection best. 

St. 2. The first 4 lines describe the cold manner 
, in which the wife was sent away, and her re- 
luctance to go. 'The 2d line says that while her 
feet wont slowly on the way , her heart sras all the 

while rebelling, and wished to turn back. P 
almost-^' only.’ Both Maou and Choc 
explain by ' the inside of the door.’ 

The word is used in the sense of a limit or 
boundary, which, from the 3d Une, we infer 
would here be the threshold. 


The last 4 lines describe the bitterness of the 

wife’s feelings at seeing herself supplanted. 

burst is probably correct in calling the rioo the 
sowthistle. I was inclined, from the descriptions 
of it, to call it a sort of lettuce. ‘ Its leaf exudes 
a white juice, which is bitter. Its flowers are 
like those of an aster. It is edible but bitter. 
'The pictures ot the toe are those of the shepherd s 
purse, Thqr say that the seeds of it are sweet. 

is used for a marriage, because it was in 
‘the dark,’ at night, that the wife was brought 
home. Here it=^^, ‘wife.’ 

8t.8. 'The King and the Wei see the Shoo, 
on m. FtX78, Pt.iil3. ^ 
ing.’ The Shwoh-wto defines the term m 
▼ ater, where the bottom can be seen/ 
waters of the King,’ says Choo, ‘ are muddy, and 
those of the Wei are dear, and the mnddiness 
rtf the Kiug appears namre clearly after its juM- 
tion with the Wei ; yet wh»e its channel is in- 
terrupted by isleta, and the stream flows more 
gently, it is not so muddy but that the bottom 
may be seen. So, with the rq’ected and the 
new wife. The former was thrown into the 
shade by the latter. Tet if the husband would 
only think, he might know that she still had 
her good iinalities.’ Ten Ts'an here ^aln_ con- 
strues differently. With him the new wife is the 
King, well known for its muddiness, reprerent- 
ing her, the clear Wei, to be muddy ; — a misre- 
presentation iriiich inspection or reflection 

would readily refute. In 1. 4 
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4 Where the water was deep, 

I crossed it by a raft or a boat. 

Where it was shallow, 

I dived or swam across it. 

Whether we had plenty or not, 

I exerted myself to be getting. 

When among others there Avas a death, 
1 crawled on my knees to help them. 

5 You cannot cherish me, 

And you even count me as an enemy. 
You disdain my virtues, — 

A pedlar’s wares which do not sell. 

<lo not think it right to demean youself to.' 

See, by help ot the index, the oae of in 

Mencius. Both by Maon and Choo, is cor- 
rectly explained by ‘purej’ but Choo is 
wrong when he construes 

consider me to 

be pure;* such is not the usage of r^M 
We must, then, look out for a substantive 
meaning to the concluding J^. K'ang-shing 
explains it by ‘to employ,’ which is allow- 
able. It is bettOT, howevw, to take it, with 
Choo, as»^^ ‘with,’ ‘to associate with.’ 
though he errs with the tus expansion 

of the whole line is not far wrong; — 

ChaouKeon 

Mendna, II. PtilX, quotes the line as 
^ Q ; but we cannot argue fcom that. 

is a stone dam in the stream, with open 
•paces, through which the fish might pass, or 
whw they might be taken by means of baskets 
‘to go to,’ ‘lo approach.’ 

The wife is suddenly excited to address her 
enemy, and (Mrder her away frwh her place aud 


her property; but she ss suddenly cheeks her- 
self. Her ]^rson rejected, she could hereafter 
have no interest in anything that bad belonged 

to her. ^ is explained by ‘to bear, be 
borne, with;’ ‘leisure,’ is, as often, taken 
interrogatively; — ’what leisure have I to— ,’or 
‘of what use will it. be to. — ’ 

F>. ^ 3^, ‘what will happen after I am 

gone.^ 

St.4. ’The wife ben sets fortii how diligent 
and thoughtful she had been in her domestio 
affairs, ever consulting for the prosperity of 
her husband. 

^i^and^^,— seeon i.IX.1. aftertbeae 

characters, and also ^^and aain 

^:^,inni.2. *1^ 

without regard to our being rich 
or poor.’ ‘If they had plenty,’ says K‘ang-shing, 
‘she songht that they might have more; if they 
wanted, she sought that they might have enough.’ 
And notin her own family only waa the thus 
sedulous. 8he was ever ready to help iu the 
need of her neighbours, thus consulting for her 
husband's popularity and comfort. 

St. 6. The wife dwells on her husband’s hostile 
feeling to her in bis prosperity, in contrast with 
what had been her iutecest in his early struggles. 

We may accept Yiug-tab and Cboo’s explana- 
tion of m bv m, ‘to nourish.’ m to hinder 


rois. IT. 
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Formerly, I was afraid our means might be exhausted, 
And I might come with you to destitution. 

Now, when your means are abundant, 

You compare me to poison. 


6 My fine collection of vegetables 

Is but a provision against the winter. 

Feasting with your new wife. 

You think of me as a provision [only] against your poverty. 
Cavalierly and angrily you treat me ; 

You give me only pain. 

You do not think of the former days, 

And are only angry with me. 


or impede.’ Choo explains it here by ‘ to 
reject.’ The idea is that of an impediment or 
obstruction between the wife’s virtnes and the 
hnsfaand’s mind, so th at be would gire no recog- 
nition of them. is read iooy ‘a shopman’ 'a 
trader.’ may be taken as— or 
ttie whole line is — ‘The trader therefore does 
not sell his wares.’ 

In the last 4 lines, there is a difllcnlty with 
the two ^ in L 5 and in 1.7. 

Ten Ts'an thinks the former refers to the 
business of child-bearing, after the marriage of 
the parties, when the -^e was always fearing 
that the number of mouths would be more than 
they could feed, and the 7th line says that that 
business was all orer ; — ^the children were grown 
up and there was prosperity. Few arill be in- 
clined to accept this exegesis, and I can make 
nothing out of Maon, who explains by 
We must be content to accept the construction of 
of Cboa The 1st is the struggle far a lire- 
lihood, and the 2nd is the means of that lireli- 
hood. Then ||^ expresses the 

idea that that li TcUh ood has been abundantly 
secured. ^|||— ^^. ‘to be exhausted.’ 


fg means ‘to beoTerthrown;’ h e r e — to come 
to destitutioD. Ten Ts’an and Ting-tah are 
both obliged to force upon the terms the mean- 
ing of ‘did my ntmost.’ 

St. 6. The wrife repeats the |daint of last 
stanza, and concludes by depkning her hus- 
band’s angry mood. is understood to be 

‘the collection,’ of regetables which the wife 
has made against or the win- 

ter. In the spring; when new regetables were 
produced, she would not need H. So she hersdf 
had been cherished by her husband <Hily irtien 
he had need of h» in his porerty. The text 
has thus to be supplemented considerably m 
order to get a meaning out it. 

‘fierce-like.’ —’angry-like.’ “ 

‘pain,’ ‘toil.’ Both Maon and Choo take 

in the sense of ‘to rest,’ so that the 
7th and 8th line*— ‘yon do not think of the 
former days, when I came to rest.’ Much bet- 
ter is the exegesis of Wang Tin-che, which I 
hare followed. He explains by 
by and ^ by m- to be angry.’ This 
usage of is not infrequent. 
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S ^9 S * 
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>ii.#i a a.a.«s a a. 

1 Reduced ! Reduced ! 

Why not return ? 

If it were not for your sake, 0 prince, 

How should we be thus exposed to tbe dew ? 

2 Reduced ! reduced I 
Why not return ? 

If it were not for your person, 0 prince, 

How should we be here in the mire? 



XII. Maou-k'ew. 


0 « <iS ® ffi g 

» -ft 

1 The dolichos on that high and sloping mound 
How wide apart are [now] its joints ! 

O ye uncles, 

Why have ye delayed these many days r 




Tlie rhymes ate — in at. 1, JSL »> id'. 

*• '•. P- ^ 2’ 

15, t.2: in 2, jg. 1. 1; 

•i., t.2! inS, ^ catl, t2; 

cat. 4, t. 2 ; 1. 1; 

“ 5, cat. 8, t.2; 

t.8: in6,i^, J|, eat.9; 
cat. 16, ts. 


Odell. KaiTAtire. Thb oTWcras of soira 
State who wbre rkfoohee mmi> nr distkess 
m Wei, exhoei thbih eui>br to ebtu&m home 
WITH raEM. The ‘Little Yr^^ce* 8«ys 
the prince addreteed was the marquis of Le 


a State adjoining Wei, who had taken 
Twige from the Teih, in the thne of duke Seneo. 
Hie officers fed themsdvea in TCty redaced 


circumstances, and advise their nder to retnm 
with them. 


In L 1, i« an initial particle. 

‘to be decayed.’ 

tent of the decay. Comp, m ^ ia 


i. 1. 2. The parties had come refugee* to Wei, and 

there perhaps they were slighted, and Uttle cared 
for. The ^ in 1.3,-^ ‘bnt for.’ ItU 

difft. from *> 4* S 

^ iii'-n ifsl? in the 2d st. ICaou 

says^ung-loo and Ne-chung were two towns 
of Wei that had been assigned to the refng^ 
Even the imperial editors allow that it is hei- 
ter to take the characters as I have done. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat 15, 

*-‘i 

FJj, cat 9. 
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2 Why do they rest without stirring ? 

It must be they expect allies. 

Why do they prolong the time? 

There must be a reason for their conduct. 


3 Our fox-furs are frayed and worn. 

Came our carriages not eastwards? 

O ye uncles, 

You do not sympathize with us. 

4 Fragments, and a remnant, 

Children of dispersion [are we] 1 
0 ye uncles, 

FTotwithstanding your full robes, your ears are stopped. 


Ode 12. ASomre and narratire. CoMPLaiirr 
OP liiE inHiaTKBs OF Lb agaikst those or 
Wbi fob not assisting them. The jneec, aee. 
to the ‘Little Preface’ is directed against the 
marquis of Wei, though only his officers are 
spoilt of. In this mterpretation of it both the 
old school and the new agree. We shall find, 
howeyer, that Maou and Cboo differ considera- 
bly in their explanations of many iff the fines. 

St. I. In the Urh-ya is defined as | 

‘a mound, the front of nUvh is high;’ and the 
current definition now is — 'a mound high in 
front, and low behind.’ It is said that the very 
mound thu s d escribed is to be recognised in 
K‘ae-chow(^ Ta-jning,Chih-le. 'The 

sf^kers in Uio ode refer to the length of the 
joints of the I»A, to show how long they bad 
been waiting in viun in Wei. Wo need not, 
like Maon, seek in the intertwaing of the creep- 
ers the chose alliance which aboidd aubaist 
tween the different States. ‘wide 

apart.’ is ‘ the joints ’ of the creeping plant. 

By ‘ uncles,’ we are to understand the I 

ministers it Wei, thus honourably designated by 
those of Le. llie complaint against them is in 

reality intended for iheir ruler. ns-a 
IS it that we are left unhelped so long?’ 


St.2. The officers of Wei are spoken of, if not 
directly addressed ; and the speakers seem to be 
trying to account for their dilatoriiicss, to itseii 

so strange and unworthy. Si ■“ 

dwell quietly,’ ue., to make no morement in fa- 

ronr ofLe. j jp ^ . ‘cooperating States,’ 

Ca, allies who would act with them, 
reason,* tometMiig by wMch th^r conduct was 
regulated. Maon aays that denotes ‘bene- 


volence and ilghteonaness ’ and J^, ‘service- 
able kindness 

wide of the mai^ Attempting to show the ap- 
plication of these interpretations, K'ang-shtog 
takes the stanza as addressed to the marquis m 
Le: — ‘Why do you stay here? Yon must be 
[vainlyj thinkiiigthat Wei has benevolence ana 
righteonaness;’ &c. 

St.3. The s[>eakers advance here to a char^ 
against, the offii.-ers of Wei <rf a want of sympathy 
with their distress. 'They had long bosn wait- 
ing; — so long that their fox-furs, were worn out. 


^^jj^denntes ‘the appearance of disorder,’ ix ■ 

says Choo, ‘ol being worn out.’ Lc was on 
the west of Wei, and they had come east in their 

carriages, imploring help. 

* hjiTe nothiug (uo in common with n«. 


The old Interpreters wnaider ail the stsnia as* 
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1 Easy and indifferent ! easy and indifferent ! 
I am ready to perform in all dances, 

Then when the sun is in the meridian, 
There in that conspicuous place. 

2 With my large figure, 

I dance in the ducal courtyard. 

I am strong [also] as a tiger ; 

The reins are in my grasp like ribbons. 



Rpoken of the officen of Wei, vhoec diaordered 
dreasea wereanembiem of Uieir ffiaoiderediiunda, 
and vho had carriages in vhich they might hare 
come eastwards to the help of Ee ; rat they 
were not so inclined. That Le was ra the west 
of Wei is a snfficdent refutation of thia riew. 

St. 4. The 1st two lines describe the piteons 
condition of the officers of Le. ‘wy- 


tbing small,’ a fragment. ‘the tail,’»>p|^, 

' the end,’ or Jast, of anything; 

■^“childreD carried by a current and dis- 
persed. Again Maou takes these lines of the 
officers of Wo. is with him ‘the app. 

of being good-looking when young.’ Then 

is the name of a bird, a kind of owl (^^}> 
'which ia beantifal when young, and ugly when 
|rown. 80 had Wm falaifled its promise. 
WangT‘aou spends pages in Tindicating this 


*^’*ord ex^anation. 


u denned by 



'B H) JUSUiy UU8 UUUIUWMl, ms i u 

ffiU ^D^p>>‘Ukeadc«f man.’ ‘Suchaperaoi 
he says, ‘ hearing what you say,- general! 
•Tiswers with a smile.’ This account of tl 
*erm, howerer, cannot be supported, and ti 
ffict. does not recognize it. We most take ^ 


(3“») and together (see Wang Yin-<Sie on 
AS meaning 'the app* of beiog in fttU 
%- ‘to fill up,’ meaning to step. 

The rhymes are— in st. i, (prop «*t. 16)( 
"Si. 0, cat,12, t.3; inS, ^ cat.6. 


* 2: ’"3. 5ft 

cat. 9: in 4. JSf, cat. 1, t 2. 

Ode 18. KarratiTe and allueire. Hatp m 

SCOBIt, UiLF IB SOJtEOW, AV OPnCBB OF Wxl 
TKLU OP TUB MlUB 8BBV1CB IN WHICH HB WAS 

£KPLOTKJ>. The ‘liittle Preface’ says the piece 
censures Wei for not giving offices equal to 
their merit to its men of worl^ but mnpioying 
them as dancers. This is a correct view of the 
scope the piece; but in bringing out the 
Uieamng of the different stanzas of it Maou 
and Choo are wide apart. The imperial editors 
do not touch upon ffieir differences, and only 
call attention to Shuiu’s peculiar inteipretations 
in a portion of the 2d stanza, intimating in this 
way their opinion that they may without loss 
be consign^ to oUirion. 1 shall C(^y their 
example, and make little reference to the oid 
achod in the notes. I believe with Le K'wang- 
te that in this instance, ‘only Choo has caught 
the spirit of the ode.’ 

Stl. ffi ffi-ffi §■ giving the ides ot 

»>lring things easily. ^ is ‘ageneral name for 

dancing,* or postnre-making, for such the danc^ 
of the Chinese was and is. There were die civU 

and the miUtaiy dances, ^ being applied more 
expecially to the bitter, when it and are 
contrasted. in L 2 can hardly be translated 

K‘«ng-ahing says that ^ H . which 

'WUliiims transUtes — ‘ abont to do,’ ‘ just then.’ 
The phrase is in accordance with the idea of the 
speaker’s itKlifferenoe, which the 1st line gives. 
In L 3, has the sense of ‘now.’ Shin 
Le-lung ^ pres, dyn.) observes that 


/ 
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3 In my left hand I grasp a flute; 

In my right I hold a pheasant’s feather. 
I am red as if I were rouged ; 

The duke gives me a cup [of spirits]. 


4 The hazel grows on the hills, 

And the liquorice in the marshes. 
Of whom are my thoughts ? 

Of the fine men of the west. 

O those fine men t 
Those men of the west ! 


the 3d and 4th linei aie to be taken together, 
as indicating that the speaka would dance in a 
coospicnons place, and not as describing the for* 
mer the tune and the latter the place of his per* 
fonaance. ^ ^ is, lit^ ‘ the ’ high place 

in fnmt.* 

St. 2. “ “*> Me® of 

‘Tirtae’ in it, as Maoa says. >— 'stont- 

Uke.* , — the open court of the dnke or 

marqais. Here, and often elsewhere, we might 
render by palace as in Aua.E. 4. The 
speaker, in this stanzl^ is merely describing bis 
Tarioos qnalitiea which mijdit hare attracted 
the attention of the marqnia of W^ and made 
him aware of his abiliUes. The (dd sduwl got 
great mysteries oat of the last two itn—, that 
the neglected oflloers of Wei had great mUitary 
rigoor and great civil capacity. This civil 
emwcity is indicated, they thought, in the warp 
and woof of the ribbons to whitdi the reins are 
oompaiedl 

St. 3. aoc. to Williams, is ‘s reedor pipe 
with 8 m more holes, resembling a flageolet.’ 
It is more like a Ante. m-m m • 
pheasant’s feather.’ The flute and the feather 
were carried in the hand in the civil dances 
^p). is the name of red ochre. Here, 
however, Choo deflnea it aa simply— 

‘a red colonr. The speakers countenance was 
ted and flashed as if rouged with some red pig- 


ment; — ^with the spirits given him lay the mar- 
quis, snys Le Kwaag-te. Bather, we may say, 
withhisexeiciaein daadng, which the marqnU 
rewarded with a cap. — • to moisten,’ ‘to be 

moistenod.’ 

St.4. The is described as s smsB tree, like 
the chestnut. Lacharme, however, translates the 
term by torybu arbor. It may, however, be s 
small variety of the raffoMMmn Thett^ acc. to 
the PWts’oea, which is followed by Choo, is the 
'sweet grassy’ or l^norioe. Maon calls 
‘the great Utter,’ wfakfa Sen Ting 
thinka may, notwithstan^ng the dissiniaace, be 
another name tat the same jdant 'The hasel 
and the hqnoatioe vrera to he fonnd in the places 
proper to them; but it was not so with the 
speaker. 

The last 4 fines show ns the tne character of 
all that precedes, ne dancer might speak jest- 
ingly of hispaaitian, but he £rit the degrodatioa 
of it. He passes in Uioiight frmn Wei to the 
early seat of the House of Chow, and flrom the 
inciqiafale ruler who neglected him to the chiefs 
ofthat western region, who soo^t out merit, 
appreciated and rewarded tt. 

Therhymesaie — ^in st.1, 

^ ^ •> Af A’ A’ 

cat 12, tl. 
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1 How the water bubbles up from that spring, 
And flows away to the K‘e ! 

My heart is in Wei ; 

There is not a day I do not think of it. 
Admirable are those, my cousins ; 

I will take counsel with them. 



2 When I came forth, I lodged in Tse, 

And we drank the cup of convoy at Ne. 
WHhen a young lady goes [to be married], 
She leaves her parents and brothers ; 
[But] I would ask for my aunts, 

And then for my elder sister. 


Odeli. AIhuiTeaDdiiaiTatiye. Adaochtbr 
w THE HouaB or Wbi, mabbikd nt akotres 
WaT», BXPBB88IS BOU ZA>V«nie TO SByiSIT W«I. 
The ‘little Preface’ doee not say who this 

g nnceaa was, nor into what State am roamed ; 

ot it aaanmea that her parents were dead. It 
would hare beroi allowable tot her, according to 
ttecastam at least which pceyailed in the Ch’nn 
Ts^ew period, to visit them at stated times, so 
tong as they were alive. 

®*- with and g 

at the side) denotes ‘ the a{q;i. of water issning 
from a siHing.’ is taken by K’ang- 

*hiiig and Choo as ue name of a stream, — the 
‘Hundred springs of toe pres. day. 

it is better to take the characters as in the 
translatkm. Those waters, wheresoever they 
flowed into the K'e, and so tTarmaed WeL 
A he ^leaker, debarred from Wei, conld have 
wished that her lot had been theirs. I can make 
^t no reasonable aUnaioa to her condiUon in 
w iMt of one river of Wei nuniiiig into another. 
Ane K’e was a famoos river of W^ risiiig at the 
hill of Ta-haon nud flowing e a stwards 

from the pres. die. of Lin (;^X dep- Chsng-tih. i 


The Shwoh-wKn says it fell into the Ho, trot it 
now pnisnes a difit. coarse to the sea. 

— ‘I have my cherishings, as., my ailtictiaas. 

=s‘ good-like’ and may be nsed with refer- 
ence to the body or mind. 1^.— *all die 

Ke.’ The lady herself was a Xs, for that waa 
the snmame of the Honse of Wei. By ‘all the 
Ke ’ she means her consins, and the other ladiea 
from States of the same sorname, who had ao- 


oompanied her to the harem. ]|j|I is explained 
by Kaon by ‘to wish.' Its meaning is not 
so fobstsiitive. K'sng-slungcalUit 

t ‘a particle lightly indicating a purpose.’ 

lady wSl consult with her conrins on tiie 
subject of her wish to revisit Wei 
St 3. K'ang'Sbing says that The and Nt were 
j^sces in the ^te where the lady waa married. 
Rather we may think, with Choo, that th^ were 
in Wei, not bar from its OQiital city, and that the 
npitsViT is referring to her departme from her 
native State. Feo^ gmng on a jonm^ offered 
a sacrifice to tite sidrit of the way, and triiaa 
that was oonelnded, Uie friends who had escort- 
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3 I will go forth and lodge in Kan, 

And we will drink the cup of convoy at Yen. 
I will grease the axle and fix the pin, 

And the returning chariot will proceed. 
Quickly shall we arrive in Wei ; — 

But would not this be wrong ? 


4 I think of the Fei-ts'euen, 

I am ever sighing about it. 

1 think of Seu and Ts'aou, 

Long, long, my heart dwells with them. 
Let me drive forth and travel there. 


To dissipate my sorrow. 

ed them 80 far, drank with them, and feasted 
Hiem close by. This was called 

-mm * to go or come forth to be married.’ 
There is a difficulty with the 4tli Une, and to see 
its connection with the wfa<de piece, we must 
supplement it hr the assumptkm which 1 have 
noticed above, t^ the speaker’s parents were 
dead. Thus Choo exphuns, and adds ; — ‘When 
I came here to be married, I left my parents and 
brothers; how much UKwe can this be said, now 
that my parents are dead? Can I in this case 
return to Wei ogam ? ’ He then takes the last 
two lines as eanivalent to the last two of the 
prec. stanxa. The aunts and the elder sister here 
are the same, be says, as the cousins there. It 
is impossible to agree with him in tins. From 
Tso-she's narrative on p. 6 of the 2d year of 
duke Wkn, we see that he understood and 
as really meaning ‘ aunts and sisters.’ We 
cannot suppose that any of Uiese bad accom- 
panied the lady to the harem. As the imperial 
editors say, Choo can adduce no usage of teems 
in support of his view. We mutt then take 
^ not in the sense of ‘asking and consulting 

with,’ but of ^ ‘ssUog about tb^ wel- 
fare.’ The lady allows that she cannot see 
her parats and brothers; but there ore aunts 
remaining and her aster. May she not go to 
Wei and see them? 

St.b. The lady supposes now that she can ac- 
complish her purpoee, and is on the way to Wd, 


her departure to it escorted as that from it had 
been. Xoa and Yen are two |daces outside 
capital of the State where she waa married. 

is the iron ends of the axle, that enter the 
nave of the wheels. If we suppose that only ots 
act is described in the 3d line, the lady says that 
she will grease the ends the axle. If thm 
are two nets in it, as the repetition of the particie 

suggests; the meaning must he tfiat which 1 
have given. jS ^ R'ang-shing and Choo 
supposes tbat^M carriage is called ‘retnraing. 
because the lady purposed to go hack toWetm 
tiw same carriage thrt she had come from tt im 

This does not teem to be necessary. 

‘to go,’ ‘to proceed.’ ‘r^dly.’ 

•— ‘to come to.’ The last line has greatly 
vexed the critics. Moon took in the sense of 

‘ to be &r from,’ ss if the meaning were 
‘Kr me thus to go hack to Wei will not be any- 
thing so ininrioat as going far ftom what >s 
right.' Ying-tah also adduces Wang Suh in 
sni^ort of tlds view; batitistoostraiMd. Choo 
Uke.^®— ‘how,’ and make# the moral 

value of the whole ode thmi tom on the 
The lady haa m fhney arrived in Wei, hut she 
suddenly arrests her thoughts and says to her- 
self, — ‘But would not this be injurioas to— con- 
toa^ toe— right and reason?’ And so die wm 
not think seriously any more of going hack to 
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1 I go out at the north gate, 

With my heart full of sorrow. 

Straitened am I and poor, 

And no one takes knowledge of my distress. 

So it is ! 

Heaven has done it ; — 

What then shall I say ? 



The king’s business comes on me, . 

And the affairs of our government in uicreasmo measure. 

When I come home from abroad, 

Xi‘aM were two citleo of Wd wlilch the ladjr 
had pawed on her teartog. Trtwn— tee on 
YLi. ‘to yoke,’ ‘to pot the hor»e» to 

the cairUge.’ -«»•. ‘ »» oTertom,’ a. a re^ 
■el, and (o empty it of its contenta,—* to *e- 
niore,’ • to diwipate.’ jm. M JK 

The rhymee are — in »t.l, 

ct.1, t.1: in 3, = 

t.3 : in 4, IPj Mk 14 ; ^ ijj* S* 

cat.3, 1. 1. 

Ode 15. Met^fboeical and nairatiTe. An 

omoaa or Wbi wia *0*1* Hia iiABn M)i, AKD 

BU SII.CHCB imD*« IT w Biimiuwojr TO Hbatbk. 
The of the piece, ecc. to Mwm. u to 

ezpooe the goremweet Wet, whldi seglocted 
rn ffs of wch worth. 

gt 1 The rwciop oC htightneeii 

,adth^ north of dmtaaee; and eo the oOcer 

h«e mjirwentt himielf ae paeeliig from to 

darkneie. So, Maon and Choc. Hwenw-e- 
with Yen TaHm and othera, that the apeaker 
had quitted the c^tal by the north gate oa 


Wei. K'ang-ahing took ^ in ita ordinary j 
aeiue of ‘a flaw,’ ‘a fault’; and though his «- 
planation of the Une (taking •• 

wise inadmiaribla, he probably auggeeted to Ten 
Tran a rlew of it, according to which we ahonld 
tranilate, 

‘It would not be wrong with any harm in it.’ 
n»e difflcnlty, howorer, with thia ia that we 
cannot ao tranalate the aame worda dsewhere, 

as in XIX. 8, where we are foreed to take 

a qaeation, expreeaing a doubt in 
the mind. So Wang Yin-che, on the term 
StA. In this the lady repeats her longing d^ 
sire to rerkh W^; and we cannot aay from it 
poaitirdy whether her desire was gratified or 
not 'The Fei^t'eaen was a liser of Wei, which 
•he had eroased, probably, on her departure 
from It Many identify it with what is now 
called ‘the Water of a hundred etrearas. The 
account of it giren by Maon, from the Urk-ya, 
•a all but nninteiligibla ; and does not affect 

our onderstanding of the ode 

*th« is wfaat I am aver lighins ior* Sm aad 


TOXs. 
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The members of my family all emulously reproach me. 
So it is ! 

Heaven has done it ; — 

What then shall I say ? 


3 The king’s business is thrown on me, 

And the affairs of our government are left to me more and more. 
When 1 come home from abroad, 

The members of my family all emulously thrust at me. 

So it is ! 


Heaven has done it ; — 
What then shall 1 say ? 

some public serr ice, then the ode is all narratiTC. 

‘scRTowful’; it denotes ‘the 
app. of grief.’ see on V. 1. This line 

should be dedsire as to the meaning of in 

the Sht when followed by A- 
are of cognate signiflcatioD. The critics try to 
distingnish between them here, and say that 
the former denotee ‘the want of money to make 
presenta,’ and the Utter, ‘ the want of it to snp- 
ply one’s own wants.’ In 1,4 the nder of Wei 
may be spedally intended ; but the terms are 
qnitegeneiaL £1 ^ 

is sol’ or * since it is so.’ The ‘Complete Digest ’ 
says, ‘Take care and not make Heaven here 
eqaivalent to fate bat it does not say what 
the word really indicates. The idea is oar 
‘ProTideiioe.’ ^ In L7—^, os often. 

‘affairs ordered bf ibs king,’— committed by I 
him to Wei for execution. refers to 

tbs affairs of the government of Wei. We must 
s a ppose, however , that they are not great aRairs 
wbidi are intended,, but vexatious and trivial 


matters. The speaker would not have been in 
such poverty if he bad been high in trfSce. 

— ‘to go or come to.’ — * both by Choo 
j and 'Wang Yin-che, is explained by 
Wang T‘aou prefers the meaning of 

which also has. or|^, as in the 

tnmslatioii. A’ ***“ "**“*’*** 

of the family.’ — aainMonciaaI.Pt.i.L4. 

Hg— ‘to reproach.* 

St. 8. Choo IbUows K‘ang-ahiiig in reading 
and explaining it by ^ 

the translation. Maon’a is 

so appropriate, ‘to be left ***• 

be laid upon.’ both by Maoa and Choo is 

expluned by jo,, ‘to repress.’ ’The wotd means 
‘to press npon,’ ‘to throw down,’ ‘to pndt. 

The rhymes are — ^In st. 1, m •» 

m „ cat. IS; in 3, 16, t>8; 

I in 3, ^ (prop cat. 18), caAlS, t.1: 

in all the stt., cats Ip 1. 1. 
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1 Cold blows the north wind ; 

Thick falls the snow. 

Ye who love and regard me, 

Let us join hands and go together. 
Is it a time for delay? 

The urgency is extreme! 


±b 

ji. 


2 The north wind whistles; 

The snow fiadls and drifts about 
Ye who love and regard me, 

Let us join hands, and go away for ever 
Is it a time for delay? 

The urgency is extreme! 


Ode. 16. MetaphoricaL Some ohe of Wei ' 

FBEgeBS HIS FBIBHDS TO LEAVE THE COCETBT 
WITH BIH AT OECB, M COESEOCBBCB OF THE 
TAILIEO OPPBBSSIOE AEH MISBET. St. 1. 

IS the ‘app. of nmch snow.' The first two lines 
hi all the stanaas are a meti^ihOTical description 
of Use miserable eondition (rf the State. Choo 
ezplaias by ‘to love’ K'ang-shing 
makes iUi^ye who are of a loving natare/ Vra 
Ts'acwdl explains the line I7 W 

interconiee with 
me.’ We might tramlate thewholeby ‘ O friends.’ 
^w‘toleadbytliehaiid’;:M^l>«^ 
take one another by the hand.' xhe 6th line is 
the dlAcalty of the ode ’The S i» 
graphic and fartemgative, which decides against 
the ex^aaathai of K‘ang-shlng:— ‘The forbear- 
ing and good all things have come to a 

climax, and that they shonld leave. We also 
onght to go.’ The Uri»-ya quotes the line as 


it comS to have that pronunciation and mean- 
ing— ‘slow,’ ‘ leisurely’— is apointon which pages 
are written. But ^ being taken in this sens.^ 
we are led to give a cognate one to |^, and 
Choo, after one rf the Chings, exjdains it by 
igeite ‘forbearing-Uke.’ I have no doubt Uie 
3suLi gives the idoa of the line 
L«:hamehas‘iiaasssione itear fceas.’ 

g^.lnlastode. expresdng ‘extreme 

nrgeDCJ-* ja (tsee) go together, partidas 

' luitnuulAtefilEJe. 

St.2. P®,— see i.n. 1. It here representa the 
rapid whistlmg of tSie wind, whidi U the rwaon, 
probably, that it is made to rhyme with ^ and 

II denotes ‘ the app. of the falling snow. 

Mattered about.’ Choo takes here in the 
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3 Nothing red is seen but foxes, 

Nothing black but crows. 

Ye who love and regard me, 

Let us join hands, and go together in our carriages. 
Is it a time for delay? 

The urgency is extreme! 



XVII. Taing imi. 


sioM M ^ s m 

-k 

1 How lovely is the retiring girl! 

She was to await me at a corner of the wall. 

Loving and not seeing her, 

I scratch my head, and am in perplexity. 


St 3. Poxes and crowe were both crestnres 
of eril omen. Every thing about Wei waa of evil 
wupice. 

‘ there U nothing red which ia not a fox.’ 

The rhymea are— in at 1, „ cat 

10:lnS,|^, |j^, catla, tl;in3, 

«T <*t- S, 1 1 : in all the atanzaa, ^ „ 

Ode 17. Narrative. A oKKruHav depmxss 
■IS DuarronmiBaT ix nor jubting a lart 
AOUOnnlHO lO UlOAaUIEHT, AKD CKI^BBATKa 
■BB enm axo bbadtt. This is the drat of 
many odes, more or less of b timiUr chanKter. 
in tiw interpretatkm of which the new and old 
scboob greatly dilihr. Acc. to Ma^ it describes 
thb virtues of a correct and modest lady, w^ 
would make a good mate for a prince ; acc. to 
Choo, it refers to a hcentioos connection be- 
tween two yonng persons. The account of it in 
the ‘ little Piefhce * may be made to agree with 
either interpretation. All that is there said is 
that ' the piece is directed against the age. The 
marquis of Wei had no principle, and the mar- 
chioness no virtue.’ On Choo’s view we have 
only to say, ‘Like mien, like people.’ On 
Uaim’s that we have a descriptioo «l what the 
marchioness should have been. 

The imperial editon give both views in tb^ 
antes, inclining themselves to maintain that ot 
Haou. It will be seen from the notes briow that 


I do not agree with them. It ia allowed on all 
hands that Choo’s interpretationa are the most 
natural deductions from the words of the odes; 
bat it is alleged that he it snperllcia], and that 
the deeper we dig, the more do we And to sup- 
port tlie older views. Here and elsewhere I 
have tried to follow Uaou and his advocates in 
all their researches ; bat it b often impossible to 
assent to their conclusions without the entire 
surrender of one's own judgment. 

St. 1. SB means ‘still,* ‘qnkt.* ‘ retiring.* *1110 


idea whidi it conveys b of one who b modest 
correct ; and thb is held to be inconsistent with 
Choo’s view. Still, the speaker would not be 
likely to give a bad character to the lady, who 
was bestowing her favunrs on him. Ts'aoa Sny- 
chung ; Song dyn.) distinguishes 

between and or ' the rambling 

girb ’ of i-TX. The latter were girb of the com- 
mon peoirie, vrhoee circumstances did not allow 
tliem to ke^ themselvea immured in the harem, 
whereas the foamier were daughters of officers’ 
families, who could and did keep themsdves so 


retired. On thb view in the text need not 
say anything of the dianicter of the lady. 

‘beantifnL* |SP^, — ‘a comM 


of the dty wait’ mm denotes the * app of 


a mu stopping as he wiAs,’ and hence b used 
to signify ‘irreedate^’ ‘ perplexed.’— Morrison 


gnotes the stanaa onder i||^. and cemorkB on 
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How handsome is the retiring girl! 
She presented to me a red tube. 
Bright is the red tube; — 

I delight in the beauty of the girl. 


3 From the pasture lands she gave me a shoot of the white grass, 
Truly elegant and rare. 

It is not you, 0 grass, that are elegant; — 

You are the gift of an elegant girl. 


the last Uno— ‘It is etuioos to maik the 
similarity vhidi exists among men of every 
clime and every age. Kan, when vexed and 
embamased, scratches his head with his hand, 
in China as in Enrope, both in ancient and 
modem times.’ 

Let ns see what Maon makes ci the stanza, 
denotes correct and qniet. Whenalady’s 
virtoe is correct and quiet, and she acts accord- 
ing to law and role, she is one to be pleased 
with, means heantifnl; means to wait. 
We have “a comer of the city wall” to express 
what was high and conld not be passed over.' 
This is all we have from Maou. Expanding 
•nd explaining his view, 'Ving-tah says, ‘The 
“•suing is. There is a correct and modest girl, 
who is beantifol, and could be snbmissive and 
obedient to her husband, waiting till she is as- 
sured of its propriety before doing anything, 
Kbsrding h^self as by a dty wall, which is 
high and cannot be passed over. Snch is her 
virtue, and therefore I love her, and wish she 
were the ruler’s mate. Since I love bar in my 
I'eart, and cannot see her, I scratch my head, 
and look perplexed.* I am persuaded the stu- 
dent who cares to read this with attention will 
prononnce it to be mere drivelling. The meaning 
which it is thus attempted to force on the 2d 
^e is simply ridicolons. 

St. 2. as in XIV. 1. ‘b> present 

is ‘a red reed or tube;’ but what 
■'*tole is denoted by it, we of course, cannot 
WL The bamboo tubes, with which pencils are 
now made, are called 1^. There might 


be many things of small tubes, painted or var- 
nished red, among a yonng lady’s possessicus, 
one of which she might present to a friend or 
admirer. Maon makes the ‘red reed’ to have 
been an instroment used by aliterate dass of la- 
dies in the harem, who acted as secretaiies to 
the mistress, and recorded the roles and duties 
for all the Inmates; and then he says that the 
presenting the red reed is eqnivslent to sc- 
quainting the speaker with the exact obedience 
she paid to the ancient regulations of the 
harem I The mere statement of this view is 


ts refntaUon. Choo says that means ‘red- 
ike;’ but it is the brilliance of the colour, and 
lot the colour itself, whidt is intended. 

<md are cognate in meaning, ‘to be 
•leased with,’ ‘to deH^t in.* 

‘the beanty of the girL’ 

St. 3. ‘pasture grounds.’ 

=*^» ‘to give,’ or ‘ to send to;’— as in Ana. Xm. 


I meau ‘a plant just sprouting.’ It is 
■cepted, here, that the plant waa the or 
rhita mss’ ot ii XIL here, as often. 


an adverb, meaning ‘truly.’ ‘you,’ 

addressed. to the grass. ‘it U not,’ 

not simplys-^, ‘not,’ as frequently. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, PS*’ sp*’ 

cat 4, 1 1; in ^ <»A 1<; 

cat. 16, 1 3: in 8, cat 1, t 1. 
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1 Fresh and bright is the New Tower, 

On the waters of the Ho, wide and deep. 
A pleasant, genial mate she sought, 

[And has got this] vicious bloated mass I 


2 Lofty is the New Tower, 

On the waters of the Ho, flowing still. 

A pleasant, genial mate she sought, 
[And has got this] vicious bloated mass ! 

3 It was a fish net that was set. 

And a goose has fallen into it. 

A pleasant, genial mate she sought. 

And she has got this hunchback. 



Ode 18. KkiratiTe and allnsive. SATiBizcra 

TBa XABBXAOB OF DUKE SeUEK UXD SeUEN 

Keaho. Id Uw iatrodnction M 'tite notes on 
ode 9, it has been stated how duke Senen took 
to himself the lady who had been contracted 
to marry bis son Keih. It is only necessary to 
add here, that to accomplish hit purpose, he 
cau^ a tower to be bnilt on the Ho, where he 
received the lady on her way from Ts‘e and 
forced her. The genial opinion of scholars is 
that the tower was in the pres. dis. of Ewan- 

■hing Ts’aon-chow, Shan-tnng. 

St. ‘fresh and bright.’ The 

Shwoh-win quotes the line with which is, 

probaUy, the more correct reading. mm 
dwio tes ‘the friU appearance of the stream.’ 

‘quiet and 

^M^e,’ and it understood as descriptive of 
Heih-taae, whom Senen Keang should have 
ma rried . T wo meanings ate given in the diet, 
to The first is, ‘a coarse bamboo 

mat ;’ tlm 2d, ‘ra ugly disease, which is said to 
prevent its subjects from stcoping down. Choo 
observes that if yon roU upabamboo mat, so as to 


form a sort of grain-barrel, it presents the ap- 
pearance of a man bloated and swollen, so that 
he cannot stoop down, and hence die characters 
were used as a dwignation of that disease. How- 
ever we may account for the applicadons of 
the terms, they were so employed. — so long ago. 
The disease mnst have been dropsy. We are 
not to suppose that dnke Senen did snfier from 
this; be is here spoken of as doing so, to indi- 
cate bis loathsomeness. Choo explains by 
‘few;’ but I do not see how the word esn 
here be construed with that meaning. I take 
it. with K‘ang-sbing, as— ‘good.’ 

*the app. erf a stream flowing quietly.’ 

Ts^n accepts the account of it as the * app. ov > 
mnddy stream.’ Snch should be its significa- 
tion if the charaettf be read met; but the pro- 
nunciation here is adlga; meant ‘to cut off,’ 
‘to eztmminate,’ — a meaning which is inap- 
plicable here. I mnst again agree with K‘aiv- 

shing, who thinks was an old fonn of 
— ‘good.’ 
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1 The two youths got into their boats, 

Whose shadows floated about [on the water]. 

I think longingly of them, ^ 

And my heart is tossed about in uncertainty. 

2 The two youths got into their boafa. 

Which floated away [on the stream]. 

I think lonpngly of them;— 

Did they not come to harm? 

stB Thei.»«iideMfifaedM«lai8e*peeiea rather tium nm air*y, the other m^e him dniak, 

• TTf. ittfc— im<tn took hie beet, pereonmted him. end wramiirdeirf 

. ’ Jb by tbe rnflUne :-thu» endrarotiriiig hj the 

meet with h oc — ' to oonte OB faB into.’ nciMoe of himedf to lere hie brother. When 

M it the mtme for arattfaer ‘ngly infliction’ of JWh-urai^jerrfft^ tl^ocUrfh^o:^ 
STopporite nntnra to that denoted by 1^^ cetfon^ »d fon^ irffor^ ta 

M’oo^LtpraTenteanmiiftoinbctidhigdown} dinned hie object, m>d f^wed ^ 1^ to 

fo^pr^U^ frao. eUnOin* -P -other hot. It w- 

It U whnt ie now cdled 1|£ o' hnnoh-bnek. ^^^^^^^^T'/^ertern lemJer the word, of 

The ^ |[[[ show* how we shonld supplement 

the last line of the other stanssa. ^ lum * 

The rfajmes are— in stl, 

(prop. catU), cat.16, t*; in S, ^et But Show wa* already murdered, and the rnf- 

...t la- h. SL -fair catlT. flan*, ‘thatthey might make no asistake,’ put 

i^..cnt.lS:inS,^„H|.,c*t.i7 Keih-tsm* todeath al*x 

.. .. .. «ra The duke Btre out that hi* »oo* had been 

Ode 19. NarraUfe. SinuasM aa to w* ineau* iw . . , . 


Ode 19. Narratire. ” kiUrf by banV but the people had their mm- 

rmaiH or two sous or ^ riciona^ theyara mipposed to hara a*pr^ 

again the introductory note ** ^!™^JlMiti<ily in ^twrerseaofthisode. 

Keangand8oh,oooofher*o^^ ^«^ — Jf. W, Show and Kelh-t*. 

ted to get rid of Keih-tsae, the duke’s eon oy St. 1 ino — .-JT 

EKeang, to deer the way for BA’s succession J H on I. i. The r^etition of tbs tsnn sets 

to the Stste; and nt last tha duke wnsprsTsiled ^iridly hdote na, floating on the 

witosondhimonamiaaioii to’TB’e.haTingar- The Wen of ‘ floating about,’ without 

ranged heftwAand tha* ha Aoold ha waylaid by wfaiA j^ia laWto eupreia, doea not 

ruffians and murdered, soon after te landed on j,o„eTW to tie 2d L rf the next stansa. 

the northern haA ot Ae Ha Show, 8«ien f ‘athadow.’ Tbe ^ 

KSang*! other son, became aware rf thia design, Ju% _ . „ Jil-i 

and as there was a done, brotheriy. intimacy was flrst added by M Hung (g of Ae 

between him and Kdh-taae, ta toW him rf U, dynasty. in V.8,4; hut the 

^exhorted him to aaake Ms eac^ to ano ^ Bl| there makes ua ook more for a subslantiTe 
State. Keih-taae being readred to meet hia&te 
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meaning in In tUs and many other idaeea 
appeare to me to bare no more meaning 
than jS — ‘ erery time,’ ‘wheneTer.’ 

is explained as ' the app. of sorrow and- 
perplexity.’ Choo says the characters are eqnira- 
lent to ;i| Others would read ^ 

St. 3. ‘to go,’ ‘to proceed to.* 

3^ XlV. 8. The indeed 

in that case is said of wrong,— 'What is in|urioas to 
the right ; in this ‘ of harm,’ — ^what is inpirions to 
the person. No better meaning, however, can te 
drawn out of the line. 

The rhymes are— in st.l, oat 10: 

in 2. cat. 15, t.3. 

ConcLunnro kotb ox thx Book. The odes 
of Wei have the 1st place in those which are 


styled ‘Lessons of Manners, Degenerate (J^ 
Certainly they are of a different character 
from those of the two former Boob, which 
contain the ‘ Lessons of Maimen, Correct.’ 'The 
inflooice of king Win and Iris qneen, and oi 
the dnkes of Chow and Shaon, had left no very 
beneficial effects in Wei. And yet, the horrible 
licentionsneas and atrodons ohnes which dis- 
graced the State <rf Wm were mainly the fmit 
of the polygamy which the fimirdets of the Chow 
dynasty ^qprowed and ezmi^lified. 

Lew Kin observes that aa the odes of Wei 
occupy the first place in the ‘Lessons, Degene- 
rate,’ so that divisioa of them whhrii is assigned 
to F%i takes precedence of tb others, because 
DO disorders ot the social state, and no neglect 
of the principles of good government, greater 
thaw what appear in them, canid be found. 



BOOK IV. THE ODES OF YUNG. 


I, Peh chow. 


K 




4 S :9e S M 4* ^ 



# 




It floats about, that boat of cypress T^ood, 

With hU two’S 'of hSt Ming ovor hio foreheaa, 

AtdTstS “Still death . will have no other. 

0 mother, O Heaven, 

Why will you not understand mer 


-m— Z 0 - 

t L’^ITi«i 6 ia little to 


Tirui ov '«'»»■ Book.' 

‘ Vmig; Book rv. ot Port x. au«- ~ 
be said here beycmd irhat has been stated * 

titleofthetaitBook. The statistic^ awont of 
the pres, dynasty says that tlie capital of Yungwafl 

in the north-east of the pres. die. of Keih 
dep. Wd-hwny. Some writers refer 
soaUi-wcet of the die. of Sn-heang (j^' 
which woold bring ns to about the same spot. 
Ode 1. AUnrive. PaorssT os a wi^ 

AOAIBgT BBUre HBOKP TO KAMT AOAW. 
to the ‘ Little Frefaoe,’ this ode was ma^ V 
Kung KSaog, the widow of Kung-p*, son « 
»aaiqriBHe(-ffi4fe;B.C.864-818> Kung- 

Pdi dying an e!^ death, her 

We been the marquis of Ts‘e a^ ^ wrfe « 

one of Ins wives) wanted to force to to » 

marriage ^—agamst which she here Piy . 

Choo says this account rests on the 

ty of the Preface, but ho is content to follow 

TOU IT. 


it It is not, howerer, withont its dilBcolU^ 
Acc. to Sse-ma Ts‘een, Kung-prii was 
tt their father’s grare by his younger tarctto Ho 

(4tl\ and kiUed himself. Ho then took his 

and had a Tory long mle in 

years (he is known as dnke Woo;— 

« • * AiiA •<»«» nf OS ~ see the ‘^arratlTea of 

th^lutes ’ ^ Pt.tk Poke Woo then murt 

^®Ti!vithstt 1L1,2. See on m. Land si*. ‘The 
Jadl^ th^’Ho,’ and; the side of t he_He.» s m 
miivivdT riiTthinlcsl Tsaietioiie* The sIlttSMP » 
nrotably to the speaker's widowhood, which left 
Sr like ‘ a boat floating abhnt on the water. 

KW'bto totUreU it rath« diffe^tlT:- 

^Ttot OTtheriTeriaUke a wife “«»- 

bMd^amfly ^ P’^P^ P^ 

10 
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A Ko# A M ^c%* 

Mo A W. 

2 It floats about, that boat of cypress wood, 

There by the side of the Ho. 

With his two tufts of hair falling over his forehead, 

He was my only one ; 

And I swear that till death I will not do the evil thing. 

O mother, O Heaven, 

Why will you not understand me? 


II. Ts 'eang yew ts.ze. 

^ iS H. t ^ ^ ^ 

1 The tribulus grows on the w'all, 

And cannot be brushed away. 

The story of the inner chamber 
Cannot be told. 

What would have to be told 
AVould be the vilest of recitals. 


EL 3. 4. denotes ' the npp. of the hair 
hanging down or forward describea the 
mode in which the hair wan kept, while a bojr or 
young man’s parents were alive, parted into 
two tufts from the pia mater, and brought down 
as low as the eyebrows on either side of the 

forehead. Both Maou and Choo take aaew i 
1^ , ‘mate;’ thus making both the lines refer 
to the deceased hnsband. Similarly they ex- 
plain^ also by 15 . Han Ting read =• 
‘the price or equivalent of.’ The term indicates 
tliat which stands out alone, and, as Hwang Tso 

! Ming dyn.) says, is appropriately used 
by a wife of her husband. Ten Ts‘an under- 
stands these two lines of the lady hersdf , wearing | 
bw hair this way, u token of her widowhood, 
would suit this view, if it were otherwiae 

tenable; but moat be strained to comport 
wdth it. 


EL 4, 5. ‘to,’ ‘I" 

swear.’ <1^ and moat both be taken as 

particles of ezclamatiaD. Maon says th^ by 
‘Heaven ’ the father is intended, while 
says that the mother is liere called Heaven by 
the distressed lady, and supposes that her father 
may have been ^ad. Why may we not 
pose that she realty areals to Heaven t 0^ 

is hardly anfllciently exhausted Ity the ‘t" 
believe,’ of Maou and Choo. Ita meaning is ‘to 
believe and sympathise with,’— onr ‘to nnder- 
etand.’ ‘that wWdi is evU or 

depraved,’ In thus characterizing a 
marriage, the lady e^funeeea her abhorrent ot 
such a thing in Hie atrongeat way and Con- 
fncins, it is siud, preserved auch an *“***“®5^ 
virtue, at an example to all fhture ages. 
ol the Cb‘ings gives his opinion on Uie p(^ 
thus: — ‘It may be asked lAether a widow i«*t 
solitary and poor, with none to depend on, may 
not marry again, to whidi I reply that auch is 
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B.<, IV. Ode. II. 




0? 



4.W of * bT if ^ 

g 


g 40:^“^ 


2 The tribulus grows on the wall, 

And cannot be removed. 

The story of the inner chamber 
Cannot be particularly related. 

What might be particularly related 
Would be a long story. 

3 The tribulta grows on the wall, 

And cannot be bound together, [and taken aw yj 
The story of the inner chamber 
Cannot be recited. 

What might be recited 
Would be the most disgraceful of things. 


the suggestion of BubBequent times^ throng 
of want and starration. But to die of y*" . ^ 
a very small matter, while the loss of 
19 a very great matter!’ But why should Cm- 
nese moralists mete out different measures tor 
"Sie widow and the widower? 


The rhymes are — in st. 1 (pi^P- 

2;, cat. 3, t.1; JSf. ^ 

X. “t- 12, t. 1 i in 2, ^ 

E-cat.1, t.3; A- 
Ode 2. AllnaiTe. Th« thihus boke i* the 

H ABBE or THE FAI.ACB OF Wei WME TOO S^ME- 

TO BE TOED. Tliis piece is suppose!^ on 
the authority of the * little Prefa^’ to hare 
reference to the connection between Cb'aou-peu, 
or duke Senen’s son Hwan (^), ia>d Seuen 
Keang, which has been mentioned on the 9th 
ode of last Bocdc. . , 

In lOl the stt., a 1, 2. The «s‘*e is said m 

the Urh-yt, to be the uik-b (|| ’'•‘“‘l 

WUliania simply calls a ‘rery spinous pl^*-, 
Medhnrst says it is the ‘tribulus terrestrt^ 
»hich is probably a correct identification. It i 
described aa a creqper, growing along the 
with a small leaf, and trtangidsr seeds or e^- 
»e*^s, armed with priAlee. Thw 

Tarietiesof itionebesuringasmallydl^fi® ’ 

the other haring a ponile flower. 

picture of tiie plaiit in the Japimese ^t M, 

i>otanist wheml^re alieidy referred to, judged 


.growing 0.1 a wall.’ i§ is iutercl^ with 

I ‘ to brutii or eweep away.’ Jg 

>- 'S 'Sf ™ 

c, *. E [ssi’s’s;.'; “si "S 

^nliy.-The aUusire portion of tlie stansas is 

thus explained. , rfl ^ i. 

Li 3, *■ Ail that Maou saye of Ffl u 

ft,S,le«rinB^ unexplained. K-ang-.^ 

wknowledged to m«n the iwide of the 
■- nwnositioD to the wall, and not only so, but 
'the^S »ecre* part of tte 

_the harem. ^ U not to be Uken of ^ 
words spoken in the 
done there, 

lays well:— F|? ^ pl ’ tS.^3 w I* 
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III. Keun-tsz' keae laou. 


^ ^ *1 # SlJ ^ 

•tfco 




' l-H 


The husband’s to their old age; 

In her headdress, and the cross-pins, with their six jewels; 
Easy and elegant in her movements; 
ptately] as a mountain, [majestic] as a river. 

Well beseeming her pictured rob^ : — 
fBut] with your want of virtue, O lady. 

What have you to do with these things? 


2 


How rich and splendid 
Is her pheasant-figured robe! 

if. 

iv'tofpeakaboatpsrtiealariy.’ ‘torewl,’ 

herex'to redtp.’ M«ou explaini the tenn by 
:»• which K-Mg-shlng exidun. egdn by [JJ , 

‘to gire forth,’ * to jmbliih.’ 

u.6,a to be taken 

in the eonditknal mood, paat complete tense, — 
‘whatwwildhaTotobetold.’ — 

* wonid be the lougest of stories.’ ‘The speaker,’ 
Mjm Choo, ' does not wish to enter oei the story, 
and so be excnses himself ^ saying that if be 
once began, tt wonid be di&cnlt for him to end.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, 
g|[, cats. t.t; in 3, |||, cat 


Ode a Narrattre. Connanr nni w aa n ran 
naairrr ann art-mmocB or Sncna Kaana, aav 
Hsa noiocanss. This pte« like the last is 
■npposed to be directed against Senen KSaag, 
Oe trae spirit and meaning oi it coming ont in 
Urn last two Uaes of the let etaaaa. 

8tl. ie bore, as often, the dndg- 

natiea of *Uie ha sb ead.’ '^^^^,aee Ht VX 4. 
Wa mnst nnderstaad ao ^ before 
The rabject of the Ihie ie the lady of wnom the 
ode spea^ thoet|h she does aot directly appear 
ia It tfi the Sth Uae. ‘Wueaaa is been,’ says 
Chea He,* for Ae terrioe of the maa with her 
, ao that the wife diawa oat her fife with 
id shoald die whh him 


when her hneband Aes, she calls heeaelf “T^* 
person not yet dead.” Hie henceforth is siinpiy 
waiting for death, and ooghf “O* 1® ^ 

desire of beeomiag the wife of ‘another.’ 

(/owj was the hcad-drsas worn hr the gneeo or 

ptbwem cf a Stata, when lal^ jmrt m «• 

crilioea. It was made of hair. was ’a hair- 
pin;’ here a special article of tM Wnd^narf la 
eooneetioa with the /bw, and adorned wini sm 

^ tW’ *** *^^. ^ 

the end or head of the pin was attac h^ the 
■tiing of the ear-piag; and hanoe I hnagme *• 
mast laha in the plnral, n pin srossiaf 
from endi nde of the bend. is refsrrod 

by Mnon to the elegnnee of the lnd^mo»«**“**’ 
and to hw Tlrtooas ^peaiaace. Thn 

T7rh-ya makes the whole Hao tomenn ‘rtignnt, 
m ’beantifal’ (^1^ Comp. ^46 

ontheaboo,lI.lT.4; and the *d 
line of next etaimn. ie to be token ns nd- 

drassed to Seomi KSang. Ntrtwiastan^ ^ 
splendnnr of her army and the daganee of b«r 
enrriaga; eke was ^ ^ not gbod.’ ^ 
Xi'an diieets attentiaa to tJH and to riH.^ 


as two odes esnstmetad <St thn ■snose an^ 
as this, in wUeh the spirit and dedga of O* 
pfaee eomm oat in a i£^ Ent^ ‘one cr two 
words eeolfe iatsijaeted.’ 

St. t. d m t ee what has a rick lastm 

S is wkat is called tka Tartar 
e the term denotts dm rake of Ae] 
ia eariHIcilm. whiA had smk a ] 
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^ ^ 

wm:tzs9 


»«* 


to keep Ha eoaunoB m ee nii iK; — ‘Ike wkttnwM 
of her blgk (sedMadl* la tM laat ttro liaa% 

Bq-tP.' M.’ TUa Mj' be aaM to ha «al> 
Teraall/ ackaowladgad, aad ttaM ia iIm a 


Her black hair in masses like clouds, 

No false locks does she descend to. 

There are her ear-plugs of jade, 

Her comh-pin of ivory, 

And her high forehead, so white. 

She appears like a visitant from heaven ! 

She appears like a goddess ! 

3 How rich and splendid 
Is her robe of state 1 

It is worn over the finest muslin of dolichos. 

The more cumbrous and warm garment bemg removed. 

rapnaeatad vpon it y— 

^**‘*'’ xf* J^t >*« on iliX. a ii do- 

doediaaiaShwoh-wSnhj^^^j^ 'aainenaae 
of tbc bair.' It la ow *fUae hair.' m-m 
‘aar-atoppata.' Wa ahaU qiaak of tb«n 
•‘"^■ftor. Tba^u daacrftad tr ^i^Bama 

Jf wradhoaaaaadto aeeure tba hair 

"> • knot Bat E waa boC aaed to aecara tba 
^ataBbaftoaawtehthabaadC^-gy 
j[»*aa,iBtoeta fatoaaataiyeemb, oomMiw 
^ * •**S*a to^ aad ia aaid tbarefoKa to oor- 
m ‘tba pwaaito <«.b 

toagaattp anda of bratp (||^— 
j^y)>B«aa aatala Oiehair, aaaaatna- 
y ia ghaa ha flw Bet aa maatoag 
■Sana ahoaa aad batoa tba ^jrahrawa,’ bat 
«ba ia fcBowedbF (Saw, abaplp oaSa it 
€ X y, ‘being broad or hi|B abara tha 

^ ia takaa bp Chao aa tba par- 
****** Van IVaa aapa B ia Bm aoajaaettoa 
^ I aanaatfoBaa Uni la Ua aaplaaatiaa 
oatoatatov. WaigrTiB<btaadWaag 
^‘^alaraap tbai ia tHaaad Aa oAar 

'■^itiabaiiartoaatobtMtot Aaatoby 


tbuagkk 


rereaur 

general agmasMBt aa to the : 

M rartBotl^ ea prt a aed aitbeat aa 
dedna tba font of tba other t e rt aa Cbaa'iagB 

are atra^ with ova, aa if Aa wmt a ipMtaal 
being.' Haa Hfaa CS^y : T... f(nt)aera, 
‘Withtndi au ieado a rof beaaty aatdtaaa, batr 
ia it that abtia Were f Shebaaaoi o adaa a ftoaa 
baaToa! Sba ia • apMtaal btoagi’ laAanai 
^ ia Aa aaaaa <f tiaparwi-ni prdaa 
(jwdAAataj) at b^pwatvoai (laa> 
»A ^ -a aat la «a at 
tfaia tfane ia tba ommo of aapaa 
of CbfaM woro «a^ Uya I 
•bow to,’ aa aa arprendga rf at _ 

Aiattoa. 

^agoddaaa.' B««b...wbar.y ^ 
tatbbeaaot 

StE baa Aa aaaM aMaalag aa y. bi 
At laA A y (bi Aa gd tMaa) waa Aa aaaai 
of'aaAawora mt otfmmM ia ta r eleaa wlA 
Aa r Ba r, aa d A w aai n a t g watot* KVayAtot 

AAaBa Xat' |y. 
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^.z jg M a M.z 4. 

Clear are her eyes; fine is her forehead; 

Full are her temples. 

Ah I such a woman as this ! 

The beauty of the country ! 

IV. Sang-ehtmg. 

1 I am going to gather the dodder, 

In the fields of Mei. 

But of whom are my thoughts ? 

Of that beauty, the eldest of the Keang. 

She made an appointment with me in Sang-chung ; 

She will meet me in Shang-kung ; 

She will accompany me to K‘e-shang. 


ss'worn OTer.’ is the name for cn^e, a 
crinkled fabric; but 1 do not understand how 
that could be made from Uie fibres of the doU- 
chos. I therefore adopt ( he explanation of Yiog ■ 
taf>, that the term denotes here ‘t>ie finest quality 

of fine dolichos cloth,’ ;i 16 P ifc 
almost unintelilKible. Choo takes in 

the sense of ‘to bind tightly,' as if the robe were 
worn tightly over the muslin ; but in doing this 

he, as if nnconsoionsly, changes into 1^. 

has the sense of ‘ hot with garments,’ ‘abun- 
dance of clothing ' (see Monison, m per,). Maon 
keepe the meaning of but does not explain 

for which Ting-tah gives ‘to remove,’ 

*'4H* 

thereby changing it into This view aeems 
the better of the two, as the fine dolichos was 
worn in somraer. Both Maou and Choo think 
they have safitciently explained by 

‘ seeing clearly.’ ‘ Wedoso,’ says Yiug-tah, 
‘with the eyea. Hence is need as a name for 
them,’ ]|S§|[i denotes ‘fulness about the tem- 
ple*-’ Jpl =‘te«iiy.’»“d Ten-Xt'an carries 


on the line to the next as its snhject,- ■' K^ly 
this woman is the beauty of the country.’ It 
seems better, however, to make the meaning of 
the line complete in itself^ — as in the transla- 
tion. Abeantifnl wolnaniscanedi|j^• 

Tbe rhymes are — ^in st.1, 

cat.l7; in 3 (prt^. cat.3), ^ (should 
have ^ below)*, cat. 16, 

t 8: to 8, H, ^ 

Ode 4. narrative. A enwTLBnaw sntos or 
BIS nctuiACf ajtn iwTiueDxa with vaxioos 
WOBLB Laoms. Tlie piece, aee. to the ‘little 
Preface,’ was directed against the lewd custonu 
of WeL This Choo He denies. It wiB ^ well 
to remit the question of the interpretation to a 
concluding note. 

In all the stt., IL 1, 2. see on iii. VL 3. 

The i‘<mg is a parasite growing on plants and 
trees, and yielmng a se^ ‘like the grub of the 
silk worm,’ which is need in medicine. Maou 
improperly calls it the mmig vcgctoble, 

and Medhurst saya, perhaps after him, that it 
is ‘acnlinary veget^ie;’ but the plant 
eaten as food. It has many names in the Pun- 

ts’aoii, sudlwasdispofedtocaSit byone oftheffl. 
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Jl 

F ^.4 S ^.35 ^ 


it ms, 




mzm 

&.Z 



‘P.-e ^ 

m ^-z 


z; ^ ^ 


z^ z 

* -f- » S..Z 


2 I am going to gather the wheat, 

In the north of Mei. 

But of whom are my thoughts ? 

Of that beauty, the eldest of the Yih. 

She made an appointment with me in Sang-chnng ; 
She will meet me in Shang-kung ; 

She will accompany me to K'e-shang. 


3 lam going to gather the mustard plant, 
In the east of Mei 
But of whom are my thoughts? 

Of that beauty, the eldest of the Yung. 


— ^ ‘the gold thread.’ The Ja- 

paneee {dates, however, leave do doub t as to the 
plaat’s being the dodder (eiuoila). is the 
general name for grain with aa awn. ^p, — 
see in, X. I. —see on the Shoo, V. X. 1, 

the there and the ^Ic in the text being 
diff^nt forms of the same name. The tract of 
Mei had belonged in the Brat place, after the ex- 
tinction of the Shang dyn., to Tung, but it fell 
afterwards under the power of Wei; and both 
Maou and Choo say upontbe text that ‘Mei was 
a city or tract of Wei.’ is bere>->J^. It 
is better translated by ‘parts’ «r ‘Adda,’ than 
hy ‘villages.’ 

IjI. 8,4. The nature of the ode now begins to 
Pcnie out. The gentleman proposed to gather 
the wheat and other Uiing8,aild would aeon to 
be doing so, but it was not for them that he 
^red ; his thoughts were diff lently occupied, 
he^, Tih and Tung are all surnames of 
*^i^ — ladies from other Strterwho were mar- 
tied in distinguished faniiliee of Wei, and they 
are called as being ‘the eldest' of their 
respective surnames.—’ the beaatiful’ eldest 
Keang,’ Ac The Keang must Imve been a 
daughter of the ruling House of Tse ; Tung is 
supposed hy acne to have b ewi t he sumame of 

original holders of Tung (Jjp), soiEe branch- 


es oi whom would be remaining in the State ; 
Till takes the place of in Kung-yaag and 
Kub-leangs text of the Oi’un Ts'ew, so that 
the Tih here may, possibly, have been a lady of 
Ke ofB). the seat of the descendants of the 
House of Hea. 

LL6-7, Sang-chnng, Sbang-kung, and K’o- 
shang were aU the names of small plaoes in the 
district of MH, the last name being prolonged 
Iry the insertion of between and , 

unless we tranalate — ‘above the Kfo.’ 
means ‘a set time here, used as a verh«-‘ to 
setatime.’ ^bastheibnecd ‘tomeet.’ 

These lines are best connected together by 
‘or.’ So, YenTs’an. 

Ihe rhymes are— in stl, oatlO; 

pfa, ‘g’, cat 9. in 2, cakl, t.»; 

f| 1 in 3, Jt. Hf. crt »: 

and the Anal in all the stansas. 

NoTU OK ims iKTuaraWATioK. It has been 
stated above, that Maon considers the pirn as 
satirical, directed against the lewd praetioet of 
the weitithy aod oOcIbI classes ot W^ But 
them is not a word in it to indicate dfaectty a 
lutiiicul purpose. The actor in H,artfaeantiior 
personating oim, describes his raiioas iatrignest 
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He surveyed Ts‘oo and T'ang, 

With the high hills and lofty elevations about: 
He descended and examined the inulberry trees; 
He then divined, and got a fortunate response ; 
And thus the issue has been truly good. 


3 When the good rains had fallen, 
He would order his groom, 


ftom T«‘aon, to rebuild from it, as » centre, the 
rniiu of the broken State. He waa aasist^ in 
doing so by the other States, under the presi- 
dency at dtike Hvan of Ts‘e; but the ode takes 
no notice of this. K‘ang-shing onderstands by 

'the ancestral temple,’ and by in L 4, 
* the residences.’ Maon and Choo, however, do 
not distingoish between the two terms, and 
Choo says that takes the jdace oi 


merely for the sake of the rhythm with Q . 
f, ‘to measnrej’or-a;^, ‘toexamine.’ 


I meaning is that he determined the aspects, 
cast and west, of the site which he had chosen, by 
means of the son. How be did so, we need not 
inquire here. The trees mentioned in U. 6, 6, 
wonld be planted about the moat uid waU <4 
the city ^ncipally. 'The selectitm of the dif- 
ferent trees is understood to shew the doke’s 


foresight of his future wsots. 


i and 


see on UL XTV. 4., ’The fung is ssld by Choo 
to be the woo-Vung ^ Etaocoeca 

cUiftra, or the Dryamdra eordiftiHa at Tbun- 
bei^. ’This idmitification is genmally regarded 
aa incorrect, the woo-t‘utig being of no use for 
the making of Intea. The tree here mentioned 
was probably what ia called the ‘white (say 

( ^ T7rh-ya makes the s and tsss 

to be the same tree, but the mentkm of both in 
the text seems to show that they were different, 
—varieties probably of tbe same tree which is 
elsewhere called the (s‘sw with Med- 

fanrst, ‘a kind of fir;’ with mlliams, ‘like a 
yew or cypress.’' They are both wrong, however. 
In tbe Japanese plates, in those of ^o, and in 
the ‘Cyck^Mcdia of Agriculture,’ the tree is 
figured with large leaves. As it ^>pears in the 
Japanese plates, the {‘say is tlie btgnemio. ’The 
last line is too condens^ to admit of a tdose 


translation. Choo says that will 

give no meaning. We must take it, with Ktuig- 
ihing as~ and call it a mure particle. 
K‘ang-shing expands the whole line. 


|g,-aiinthe trane 

latto. This extoids o^y to the trees in the 
last line. The heat lutes are said to be those 
of which the upper part is made of ftag wood, 
and the bottom of that of the Isas. 

St. 2. ‘tddwalla,’ ‘the mins 

of Ta’aon,’ acc. to Maou. We reed in iii. VL 1, 
of the walling of this place, in B. C. flS. A 
hnndhed and flf^ years bad elapaed unce that 
time, and now 'n‘aoa had becane a ruin. For 
j^, intheaenseof thetex^ tbeaame character 
with at the aide is now used. Tb« Fe'oo is 
Ts'oo-k‘ew,ssintheUBtBt. TSuig was the name 
of a town not fkr from TVoo-k'ew, whidi, vm 
here see, eodd not be fer ftom tbe old eite of 
Te'aou. Choo niakee^ a verb, meaning to 
determine the position of the hllla by meana rf 
their ebadowa It is simpler to take it with 
Maouas an a^ meaning ‘gre at,’ ‘ high.’ Others 

take it as tbe name of a hill, ^means' a high 
mound,’ whether natural or artificial. Heiewt 
mutt underetaod it of the natural devationa or 
heights in tbe aeii^bouxliood. Thie survey 
would aetiel duke Win in fixing on the tite of 
hie new capital. He then descended and ex- 
amined the mulberry trees, to see whether the 
ground was well adapted for their growth; and 
assured of this, be further conenlted the tortdte 
shell ( |>)> to get the aanctioa of Spiritual 
Beings to this site. 

‘ be consulted, the tortdse-dieU; end it 
was fortunate.’ 

done thus.’ .‘truly.’ 

The 3d st. cdehratas Win’a subsequent dilt- 
gence in the duties of his position, after the new 
settlement was made ‘good refer- 

ring to the rains of spring. ^-^‘fofel./ 
^ ^ is mqdained <7 £ 
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Bv starlieht, in the morning, to yoke his carriage, 
aL wou^d tken stop among the mulberry trees and fields. 
But not only thus did be show what he was 
Maintaining^ in his heart a profound devotion to 
Hb taU horses and mares amounted to three thousand. 


VII. Te tung. 


^ y i 

M ^ 





$ 


There is a rainbow in the east. 

And no one dares to point to it. 

When a girl goes away [from her 

She separates from her parents and brothers. 

The rhyme* are— in p» 

it. 8 . t. 2 ; ^ “* 


mperintendent of the carriage;’ tat tW* min- 
ing of the ptaiae U only knomi from the next 

Une. M' ^ ' 

a «= < the eariy dawn.’ iSi'-" ^ \ ^ 

An thl* wa* to stimulate and encourege Ite silk 
culUvator* and huabandmen in theirU 
The 6th line ha* rexed the critics. Maou ex- 

pUin* d; by which he takes as an adj.- 
JJf. ‘ordinary,’ and he refer* the \ to duke 
mn ‘ no ordinary ruler was thi^ CToo also 
refer* the A V> W»n ; and taking jE “ 

meaning of “not only.’ a* Mencius in 1 1- , 

VIl. 2, he seems yagnely to bring out the mean- | 
ing which I hare given in the translation, anu , 

which Hwang Chhin (dtM’ 

ciearty expresses: — Alfe. 

in it- ^- 11 ’ 

^ Itae might be rendered, 
heart he wa* sincere and profound. The 
quence of this was a great accession of ge 
prosperity, one instance of which is S*J®n * , 

last Une. Horses seven feet hi^ ^ jST 
are caUed la*. Maou says 

showing that he considered the to be distinct 
from the he. At the end of the 2d year of dnta 
Min in the Chmn T*‘ew, Tso-she piwises ve^^ 
hi^ly the merit* of duke Win, and . 

while his war chariot* in the 1st y^r ^ 

were only 80, they amounted in hi* la** y®“ 
3W. 


Ode T. Metaphorical and nartari^. 

LEWP C 0 HWBCTI 058 . M»ou thuiki the piw 
celebrates the stopping of such 

Hiite Win’s good example and govemme^ 
But there is notliing in it to indirate th^ it h^ 
lone^ to tta time of Win, or had anything to 
do with him. It condemn* an ev il tha t u ra*^ 
tog before the eyes of 

passing any joy that such an evil wa* a thing 

°^S^.n*u.l.2. The Urb-ya ha* in- 

stead (rf tlie name in the text. 'The charac^ 

denote a rainbow. Why the radical elesnert in 

the n»ne should be ‘ *n insee^’ I 

to discover. A rainbow is regarded as 
nnaHeto to imoroner connection between 
the reealt of a^P^ ~ the dark, the 

‘*'®^"'line^and^lnine p^iiples of nature; 
^I^so it is an iiblem of hppro^r conn~‘j®“ 
Ltween men and women, tachanne rave tta 
She sunerstiiion slUl prevails among the Cluiiese 
1 1 , it unlucky to point to a rainbow in 

?L^t^an ^v^UtorAwilhbe prodne^ « 
the lending hand. The meaning then of th» 
fneTtoAe Ist St. U, tliat as the nunbow in the 
fit to be pointed to so the 
formed an improper counectioo^ no^t 
to be spoken about. In the 2d #t., 

‘to ascend,’ but the subject is stffl a rambow. 
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She made an appointment with me in Sang-chiing ; 

She will meet me in Shang-kung; 

She will accompany me to K‘e-shang. 

V. Shun che pun-pun. 

^ K % t|s^ A ^ H* H 

it 1. ^ ^ ^ ^ t 

#o .fee 5io # 

1 Boldly faithful in their pairings are quails j 
Vigorously so are magpies. 

Tins man is all vicious, 

And I consider him my brother ! 

2 Vigorously faithful in their pairings are magpies , 

Boldly so are quails. 

This woman is all vicious, 

And I regard her as marchioness ! 


and Ro far Cboo ia correct, when he aa^a ‘ it waa 
made by the adulterer hiniKlf.’ TeoTa'anTaiiily 
endearoora to get orer the *1,’ by diatin- 
gnishing between the writer a^ the indiridiial 
coot^emed, ao that the ‘1’ ia mlly eqnlralent to 
,‘yoa,’ aa if the meaning were,— ‘Ton aay 
that yon are going to gather the wheat; bat you 
have quite anothn intention. I know what in- 
triguea yon hare in hand.’ Sodi an exegeaia ia 
grammatically inadmiaaible, and takea bD the 
apirit out of the piece. 

The queationa then ariae — How did Conftuchu 
gire aoch a rile pfade a place in the ? and 
how ia ita eziatem recoodleable with hia atate- 
ment that aU the odea might be rammed up in 
one aentenoe , — ' Hare not a aingle deprared 
thon^t? ’ It ia reidied that the aage introdneed 
this ode, showing, without bUming, the evil of 
the time, just as be related the truth of things 
in the Chhm Ts'ew, not afraid to leare his read- 
an to fom their own opinion about them. 

After ali,lobkifig at the atructure of thia ode, 
I th ink we may braere that it waa made with a 
satirical design. II the speaker in it had confined 
him a e l f to one ‘beauty,’ or one locality, it would 
net bare been poedUe to regard it as i^er than 
* iieee lore song. Seeing that a new lady comes 


in eyery stanza, it i» possible to conceive of 
the piece as having been tbna constmeted to 
deride the licentionaoesa which prevailed. This 
view occurred to me long ago, and I am glad to 
see aometliing Hk« an qipozlmation to it In the 

remarks of Tang Tven-seib Ming 

dyn.}, appended by fhe imperial editors to their 
coUecthm of notes on the piece. 

Ode.6. Alluaive. AeamsxSBtngai Keaho aid 
Hwan as wonsx thait nnaaia. So the ‘little 
Preface’ interprets the piece, and Cboo accepts 
the interpretauon. 

LLUfi. In ezpdaining these, Mara simply 
says that ‘anmla are ptm-pwi-like, and iragpirs 
ate Pear^-A’aaap-likv without indicating the 
significance of the terms. Choo, after K‘ang- 
ahinf^ says that and denote ‘ the 

spp. of the birds dwelling together, and flying to- 
getberin pairs.’ TTilaideaof faithfidneaa betwe« 
pairs of the qnidl and the magpie is imported 
into the words however, from Uie known or sup- 
poeed habits of the birds denotes the 

boisterona vriiement manner in which th^u^ 
maiar to fi^t ; — to maintain, it is believed, its 

exclusive Ufie to its mate ; and denotes 
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When Ting culminated [at night-fall], 

He began to build the palace at Ts'oo. 

Determining its aspects W means of the sun, 

He built the mansion at Ts’oo. 

He planted about it hazel and chesnut trees, 

The «, the thing, the tsze, and the varnish-tree, 

Which, when cut down, might afford materials for lutes. 

He ascended those old walls, 

And thence surveyed [the site of] Ts’oo. 
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the itroog rigour with which the magpie does 
the same. We may conatme *» meaning 
‘of,’ but here, aa *o often in other odea, it baa per- 
haps only the force of a particle, giring a de- 
acriptive rividneaa to the line. 

U-S, 4, 'riie in the first stanza is referred 
to the prince Hwan, and that in the second to 
Seuen Keang. The one doke Seuen’s son, and 
the other his wife, they wetec^iabiting together. 
The is rtferred to duke Hwuy, or Soh, Seuen 
Keanes son. He was himaelf rile enough to 
consent to any wickedness about his palace ; and 
we must siq>poM that the piece sends a shaft 
against him as well as his mother and brotlier. 
^ is in the sense of yj'r »e« -Ana. XV. 
zir. 

Morrison trsnslstes the Ist stanza and« the 
character 

‘The quails fly together, 

The magpies sort in pairs. 

When man is diraolute, 

Shall I yet call him brother? ’ 

The rhymes are— in at. I, ® H’ X*’ 
Mt. >0: in 2 9 ]|[; cat- i3. 

Ode 6. Narratire. Thb pbais* or noKS 
Was: — ^bm DiLtosacn, rowtsiGHT, smrAtHr 
WITH TH» rnoPLB, asB rnoaPEBnfT. The last 
ode, we hare seen, makes reference to the mar- 
•juis Soh, Of dnke Hwny. He fied in B. C. 6<>8, 
and was saooeeded by his ton Ch'ih (.^^)> 
known as duke E (ijk who perished in 
"gluing with the tS^ui B. C. 669. Wei was 


then reduced to extremity, and had nearly dis- 
appeared from among the States of China. The 
people destroyed all the family of Hwuy, aud, 
what we cannot but be surprised at, called to 

their head Shin (1^), a son of Seuen Keang 
and Chfaou-pih Hwan, Ho was doke Tae 

and crossed the Ho with the shattered 
remnant of the peo^e, with whom he camped 
in the neighbourhood of Ts‘bou. Dying that 
same year, bis biother Wei known as 

duke WSn, was called to his place, and bot^a 
a sort of second founder of the State. It is of 
him that this ode speaks. 

St. 1. Toiy is the name of a small space in the 

heavens, embracing ® Markab ( 
another star of Pegasus. It- culminated at this 
time of the Chow dyn. at night-fall, in the 10th 
Hea or the 12th Chow month, and was regarded 
aa the signal that now the labours of husbandry 
were terminated for the year, and that building 
operatiwjs should be taken in band. The 
urgency was great f« the building of Ts'oo- 
k‘ew, bis new capital, but dnke W*n would not 
take it in band, till the pr<q^ time for such a 

labour was arrired. ^^“‘then.’ ‘tobe 

i on the middle;’ is, here, ‘on the meridian.* 
We have to understand ‘ at dusk or night- 
fall.’ AsK’ang-<hin«haait,;j^]t[^^.^ 
M«>uuke,^«,dpfl. 

difiisrentiy. 

# ^ ^ P"!** 

Ts'oo-k'ew;’ — see note on the title of Book 8d. 
It was to Ts-oo-k'ew tliat dnke Win remored 


n 
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2 In the morning [a rainbow] rises in the west, 

And [only] during the morning is there rain. 

When a girl goes away [from her home], 

She separates from her brothers and parents. 

3 This person 

Has her heart only on being married. 

Greatly is she untrue to herself, 

And does not recognize [the law of] her lot. 


VIII. Seang shoo. 

ffi M. M M 

1 Look at a rat, — it has its skin ; 

But a man shall be without dignity of demeanour. 

If a man have no dignity of demeanour. 

What should he do but die ? 


‘luddenly appearing ai if it had risen from 
beneath.’ SB * all the morning.’ 

I. the space Mtween darwa-and breakfast. 
The phrase seems here to be eqairaient to ‘ for 
a short time,’ or * only for a short time,’ like 
, in Ana. IV. tu. 3. Cboo He 
and others bring out the meaning by saying, ‘ In 
the course of (in all) the morning, the rain will 
cease.’ So fleeting were the pleasnres of unlaw- 
ful love. The old interpreters take a different 
view of these two lines, but I need not dwell on 
it. Even the imperial editors do not call atten- 
tion to it. 

LL 3, 4. Comp. Hi XIV. 2, 11. 3 4. Ting-tah 
brings out the meaning clearly enough: — ‘It is 
in the order of things for a young lady to go 
and be another’s; she wilt as a matter of course 
leave her parents and brothers. Bat she ought 
to marry acc. to propriety. Why should she 
fear she will not get marri^, and be guilty of 
that licentious course?’ 

St. 3. Dropping all metaphor, the poet here 
proceeds to direct reproof. on 


iiLIV. ZK-mK — as frequently. We 
must refer it to the lady in the connection 
which is the snbject of the ode. 

'chwishes marriage,’ i. e. thinks of teing mar- 
ried, and of that only. ‘is greatly 

without faith;’ and for a to have faith, we 
are toM, is ‘not to lose herself 

‘lot,’ — as in iLX. Cboo makes it— [j-* 

Aa^iE. ‘the co r rec tne ss of heavenly 
principle.’ Maou and K‘ang-8hing take it as 
‘the orders of the parents.’ "The different views 
come to the same thing. Yonng people, wd 
especially young ladies, tewe nothing to do with 
the business of being married. Their p^nts 
will see to it. They have merely to wait for 
their orders. If they do not do so but rush to 
marriage on the impulse of their own desires 
and preferences, th^ transgress the rules of 
Heaven, and violate the law of their lot. 
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2 Look at a rat, — ^it has its teeth ; 

But a man shall be without any right deportment. 

If a man have not right deportment, 

What should he wait for but death ? 

3 Look at a rat, — it has its limbs ; 

But a man shall be without any rules of propriety. 

If a man observe no rules of propriety, 

Why does he not quickly die ? 


IX. Kan maou. 


2 .M ZM MM ** 


1 Conspicuously rise the staffs with their ox-tails, 
In the distant subtirbs of Tseun, 

Ornamented with the white silk bands ; 

There are- four carriages "with their good horses, 
That admirable gentleman, — 

What will he give them [for this] ? 


The ifajnnee •re-'in (t. 1, 

13; ia 8, (prop- Ol 1 )> 1 2= 

M cat. 13, 1 1. 

Vm. AUndre. AitMr’"rrtBoirrr*OHCWTTM 

KOT EQr*i. TO X MXT. This piece i> alec refer- 
red to the time ot duke Win, through yhoN 
infloence hia people condemned not only lioenti- 
onsneM, a* in the last ode, bat also the want of 
propriety in the general carriage and demeanour. 

In all the stanzas, 1. 1. m ‘to see,’ 

‘look at’ The Shwoh-wan ezpluns it by 
jjS,^ ‘ to mark.’ A rat is a small and despica- 
hleCTeatnre, bat it has its skin, its teeth, and its 
•eparate limbs ^ 

ought to hare. So it isfi^rAan a man, who 
does not know to behare himsdf as a mm ought 

I<-2. This line is generally ezphuned as if it 
ooBtalned a question, ‘Ooght a oian to be, or 


can he be a man who is, without propriety r The 
rendering I hare giren brings the meaning oat 
better. The next tine proems on the soppori- 
tion of such a case, and then it is added that 

sack a man is not fit to lire. 

‘ dignity of demeanour,’ conduct which isbecian- 

rest-’ all the cooTements are disorderod and 
disjointed. See what Confucius U made to say 
on propriety in the I-e Ke, XX VUL 8. is 

the general term for ptoprie^, expressing, as in 
the passage just referred to, ^ ’•the 
good Older or gorwument of all one -does.* 
t.i. The meaning is, os expressed by K’ang^ 

shing,-^ ^ ^ ‘ho had better die.’ 
‘quickly.’ 

The rhymes are— in *f- E ^ 
^.,cat.l7:in2, H, cat. 1, 

t,2: i* ». ® 18. | 8 > *“• 
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2 Conspicuously rise the staffs with their falcon-banners, 

In the nearer suburbs of Tseun, 

Ornamented with the white silk ribbons ; 

There are five carriages with their good horses. 

That admirable gentleman, — 

What will he give them [for this] ? 

3 Conspicuously rise the staffs with their feathered streamers, 
At the walls of Tseun, 

Bound with the white silk cords. 

There are six carriages with their good horses. 

That admirable gentleman, — 

What will he tell them [for this]-? 


Ode 9. KemitiTe. Th* zeai. of the of- 
ficers OF Wei to welcokb her of worth. 
This piece, like the two preceding, is hdd to 
show the good inflaenoe of doke Wto, * His 
offlcers,’ SEjs the little Prefsce, * lored to learn 
good principles and ways, and men of worth 
rejoiced to instruct them-’ Choo accepts this ac- 
eonnt of the ode, but he differs much from Maon 
in the explanation of many parts of it. There 
is, indeed, great diflculty with some of the lines. 

Maou treats the whole as if proceeding from 
some man of talents and rirtue, expressing his 
admiration of an officer of Wei, and wondering 
what lessons of goremnient be wonld be glad to 
instruct him about. But this view only distresses 
the student by the astonishing confusion and 
absurdities in which it lands him. Eren the 
imperial editors take no notice of Maon’s riews 
here, fond as they are of upholding them in 
general; and I shall not fnrther adrert to them. 

Acc. to Choo He, the first 4 lines describe an 
officer or iffiicers of Wei, meeting the man of 
worth, a recluse, or a visitor from another State, 
in the neighborhood of Tseun. This man of 
worth is then introduced in the of the 4th 
line. In this way some consistent explanation 
can be given of the piece, though the language, 
we shall find, is still attended with difficulties. 

InaUtbeatt. 4 ^ 1 , 2 . 1 ^ denotes ‘theappear- 
ance of the flag or banner rising up on its staff*. 

denotes the staff and pennon of a great 


officer, which was displayed from his chariot. 
The top of the staff was adorned with feathers. 
It was carved into the figure of some a nim al, or 
had such a figure set upon it; and the pennon 
bung down, cooristiiig of ox-tails, dress^ and 
strung together. The ya was a flag with falcons 
represent on it. It mi^ffit be borne by great 
officers of the highest rank, and ministers of the 
States. The tfing was like the mam, but Instead 
of the ox-tails, the penmm was composed of 
feathers of different ^oors, skilfully disposed 

in spreading plumes. I hare translated 
and the other phrases in the plural, in conse- 
quence of the view which I take of the 4th Kne. 
Tseun, — see on iii.VHA 'The flags appear 
first in the suburba, the open country, some 
distance beyond the city, and finally by the 
walls. This suggests to ns the idea of a distin- 
gnished visitorfnom another State travelling to 
the cajntal of Wei; and as he passes through 
the district erf Tseun, the officers of Wei pour 
out from it to greet him. None of the explana- 
tions given of in the diet, meet the exigency 
of its occurrence here, nmr does Maon or Choo 
say anything about it to Hie point. Ho K‘eae 
( Ming dyn.) observes that,<m comparing 
the 8 stanzas, we perceive that the too was • inside 
the suburbs and outside the walls.’ I would ven- 
ture, therefore, to4dentify it with the_^ 
ot the €31*00 Ts*ew, and translate it accordingly. 
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1 I would have galloped my horses and whipt them, 

Returning to condole with the marquis of Wei. 

I would have urged them all the long way, 

Till I arrived at Ts‘aou. 

A great officer has gone, over the hills and through the rivers; 
But my heart is fuU of sorrow. 


I*. S. This line ia deacriptire of certain oordi 
or bands, woven of wMte silk thread, and need 
about the banners, tying the flag and p^nnnnm 
to the staff, or in some other conspicnoos way. 
The diet, defines to ORiamait;’ 

but Choo calls it simply ‘woven 

bands or ribbons.’ Then in the 2d at. 
is property a noon, denoting the woven fabric. 
And in the same way we must take 
as rituply meaning ‘bands.’ Hie gives the 
whoie line a verbal farce (if we are to seek any 
meaning in that term at ail), and refers it to 
tM 1st Une, without indicating the use of the 
nbtKms or banda 

^ perhaps stfll more troublesome and 
difficult. 'That in st. 1 ia easy enough, as 4 
“C™ce were yoked in a chariot ; but 6 hones, as 
in Sts, and 6 aa in the 3d, were not used, 
ne nomben therefore cannot be applied to the 
m>rsn; and to say that they are varied merely 
for the sake of the rhyme, as Choo He does in 
one place, is to aet very Utde store by the sound 
•Wise of the writer. It lemains, th^ to take 
the horses, by synecdoche, for the horses and 
cnaiiots togethm*. Hw number of csrrisges 
mcetiDg the visitew. gets more nnmerous, the 
he comes. As above, the ^ gives s 

^bal force to DO, y , and This is the 
view 0 # Ten Ts’an. 

U. 6, 6. The disth^uished visitor at last ap- 
in these lines, snd the writer asks himaw 
what be can give to the officers, or what he can 
faach them, for the enthuaiastic welcome with 


which th^ have received him. 

‘admiimble.’ 

Ten Ts*an instaacec the eases of Ke-chah, a 
^nce of Woo, who ia mentioned In the Tso 
?• ’“iflnff many States, and imparting 
W bis wisdom to their ministers; and of Tase- 
Wan cf Ching, who is ever ready with bis les- 
•uns at the court of Tain. The arrival of some 
•uwi viaitor in Wei, he thinks, may be here 
Cwriirated. 


The rhymea are — in st.l, cat. 2; 

0’ ^ * “2, I9J, 

cut- 6, 1 1; a. t.2 : in 3, 

ent- 11 ! y*'e« PI > •> c*t. 8, t. 3. 

Ode 10. Narrative. Tm bahousss Mob or 
Hau coMFUuns orei.oT beinu allowed to oo 
TO Wei, to coedolb with tbs baeqdib on the 

DESOLATIOK Of BIS STATE, AXD APTEAl. TO BOMB 

OEEAT rowEBS o» fts BEHALF. The wife of the 
baron of Hen was one of the danghten of Senen 
Keang and Ch aou>pib Hwan (see on iii.IX.), 
and a sister consequently of the dukes Tse snd 
Wan of Wei. Sorrj-for the ruin which the Teih 
had brought on Wei, she bad wished, wltile tlie 
remnant of the people was collected about 
Ts'aou, to go snd condole with her brother 
(probably dnke Wan\ and consult with him as 
to what had best be done in bis dssperate case. 
It was contrary, however, to the roles of pto- 
priety fra- a iady in her position (see oo iii.xtv.) 
to return to her native State, and she wsa not 
allowed to do so. In this pirn we have, it is 
supposed, her complaint, and the vindicatioD oi 
I her purpose. 

St. 1. can here, standing at the begiimiog 
of the ode, be taken simply as an initial parthde. 
Its position renders the explanation ^ it by 
^ij, whidi we find in K'aag-ahing and Choo^ 
inapplicable. ‘to race th« 

horses;’ and ‘to whip tbmn,’ 

‘ to urge them.’ Cbuo would constroe this line 
in the indicative mood, as if the lady had setU' 
ally driven a long way on the road to Wei, nntil 
she was stopped by a great officer sent to reeal 
her. It is better to construe it in the conditioa* 
ai mood, — ^with Ting-tab and Ten Ts’an. The 
baroness relates what she wished to do, and not 
what she did. Pg is ‘to ecmdole with the living,’ 
on occasion of their misfortunes ; condoling on 
occasion of a death is expressed by 
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2 You disapproved of my [proposal], 

And I cannot return [to Wei]; 

But I regard you as in the wrong, 

And caunot forget my purpose. 

You disapproved of my purpose. 

And I cannot return across the streams; 

But I regard you as in the wrong. 

And cannot shut out my thoughts, 

3 I will ascend that mound with the steep side, 

And gather the mother-of-pearl lilies. 

I might, as a woman, have many thoughts, 

But every one of them was practicable. 

The people of Heu blame me. 

But they are all childish and hasty [in their conclusions].' 


ill L 4 , 11 tlie particle. 


denotes a toil- 


some jonraey, now over^Ss and across grassy 
plains ^ Q now through rivers 

<icfT H m- Who the great officer of 
aisline was is much disputed. Ying-tah thinks 
he was the messenger from Wei who bad brought 
Mws of its desolation. Choo thinks he was 
an (fficer of Hen, who had pursued her to stop the 
return wWch the baroness was attempting. Yen 
IVan thinks he was the messenger who had 
teen despatched to express the condolences of 
Heu m the circumstances of Wei. This last 
seems the preferable view. Such an officer bad 
teen sent, but the lady thinks it would have 
been tetter for her to go, and is sad. 

St-*- used as a verb, ‘to approve 

f^ri. takes the 3rd line as meaning — 

1 hough I see ttet yon do not approve of my 
movement(g| 

IprMer the construction in the translation, 
^mh is, again, that of Ying-tah and Yen Ts‘am 
is to be referred to ‘the people, 

and more especially the ministers, of Heu.’ 
may be taken as equivalent to ‘ to forget.’ j 


refers to some stream or atreams in the 
route between Hen and Wei. ‘to 

shut np;’ alsp, ‘to repieas.’ 

St. 8. TheUrh-ya defines ‘amonnd 

highemoneside.’ The difference between this and 
, in iii.Xll., does not immediately appear. 
I£jnu8t depend on the spectator’a point of view 
is the particle, . or is a lily, called 

the ‘mother ofpearl,’ from the appearance of its 
shining bnlbons roots, or as others say, from 
thatofitafiower. ItUtho fHMaiaTkmbergm; 
and I should hare called it the fritUlary, if 1 had 
mrtanywherewithtbeterm. Manymteicalqna- 

li ties are ascribed to the root : among them that of 
dissipating melancholy ; — for which the baroness 
proposes to use it. If we attempt, with the old 
interpreters, to treat these two lines allusively, 
we ezperioice great difficoltiet. In L 3, ^ is 

considered as equivalent to ‘many.’ A 
woman is ‘good at fancying things with an 
anxious mind.’ *1116 people of Hen, it wonid 
appear, had charged this on the baroness; and 
she vindicates herself. is explained by 
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4 I would have gone through the country, 

Amidst the wheat so luxuriant. 

I would have carried the case before the great State. 

On whom should 1 have relied? Who would come [to the help 
of Wei] ? 

Ye great officers and gentlemen, 

Do not condemn me. 

The hundred plana you think of 

Are not equal to the course I was going to take. 


‘Erery one of her ideas,* she ssys, ‘had a prin- 
eipio of reason in it.’ This does not seem to be | 
necessary. has the sense of with 

which it is interchangeable, — ‘a fault,’ and here, 

‘ to count as a fault.’ — as in Ana. V. xsi. 

St. 4. The lady here speaks more fully of 
what her purpose iiad been, and again asserts 
its superiority to the coarse taken by the State. 
We must take the first four lines in the condi- 
tional mood as in St 1. expresses tlie 

luxuriant ajipearance of the wheat in the fields, 
i^is evidently ‘the country’ simply; not a 
wild, nncultivated tract Maou explains 

5|, ‘to lead,’ which we find also in the 
Shwoh-win; but that meaning of the term is 
not applicable here. Han Ting made it — • 

‘to go to,’ and we find *to inform,’ as one of 
the definitiona of it in the diet. The meaning 
evidently ia that in the translation. I translate 
‘tAe great State,’ because the baroness I 
eonld only have meant Ts‘e, which at this time 
had the preaideiu^ of all the States of the 
kingdom. At a later thne we find the same 
designation often applied in thd Tso Chuen to 
Tsin, after it bad taken the place of Ts’e. It 

be worth while to give here an account of 
‘he lady, ai related by Lew Heang(^|]3^^). 
He saya: ‘The wife of Muh of Heu was a 
daughter <rf dnke B of Wei. [This is an error. 
Tso-she is a better authority in such a matter, 
•tid acc. to him she was a daughter of Ch‘aou-pih 
Hwan and Senen Keang, — aa I have said. See 
H?ang .^ng-eshang on thia odej. She was 


sought in marriage both by Hen and Ts’e; and 
when her father wsa about to assent to the pro- 
posals of Hen, the young lady sent a message to 
him by her instructress in the harem, to the 
effect that Heu was a small and distant State, 
while Ts'e was large and near to Wei; and that, 
ns tliere was trouble from the Jung on the 


borders of Wei, wlien he wanted to apply to 
“the great State it would be 

better for her to be married tiiere. Duke E, how- 
ever, did not act according to her suggestion.* 
as in Ana. I xiit ‘to coroe to.* 

been explained as meaning, ‘ Who 
would have been willing to come?’ (So, Ten 
Ts ‘an) ; or, ‘ To whom sh ouid I have gone ? ’ (So, 
Hwang Yih-ching, Ming dyn>. 

‘do not;’ imperative. Clioo thinks 
the is the same as that in st. 1, and that 

^ refers to ‘all the people of the State of 
Heu.’ I think he is wrong, and that the lady is 


here addressing generally theministers and offi- 
cers of the court of Hen, =»the hundred 
things or plans. or so that the line 

might be translated— ‘Are not equ.al to ray go- 
ing^>_what my going would have accomplished. 

In Maou, the ode is divided into 5 stanzas: 
the Ist of 6 lines; the 2d and 3d of 4 each; the 


4th of 6; and 6th of 8. In the Tso-chueri, how- 
ever, under the 13th year of duke W »n, an officer 
is msde to sing the 4th stanza of this ode, which 
it appears must then have contained the lines 

gested to Soo Cb‘eh (^|^) «> combine Maon’s 


TOt. IT. 


12 
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2d and 8d itanww in one; and Cboo He adopted 
Uf arrangement. 

TUe thTmea are— In «t.l, jQ^*' 

J®*’ *■*’ ^ *’ 

cat.H; ^ (prop. cat.l2), cat 15, t.2; in 
®> »• •> cat.lO : in 4, *, 

cat.:, ts; ^ Jg,. »•, U. 

CoMCLUDUo KOTK. The beat of the odea of 
Tung ia the 6tb, celebrating the praiae of dnke 
WSn. AretribntiTeproridenoeiatoberecognia* 
ed in the orerthrow of Wei by the Teih ; tbe In* 
iquity of the ruling Houee had become fall. That 
ita reatoration ahoold come from a ton of Beaen 
Keang ia tnrpriaing. That two of her tone by 
Ch‘aoa-pib Hwan abonld hare been accepted by 
the people of Wei aa their marqnitea, and that 
their two dangbtera should have become the 
wirea of the princea of other Statca, would item 
to indicate a rery low state of public feeling. 


And yet thoae children proved themaelrea not 
unworthy. The pndae of duke Win ia record- 
ed; and we eannot but lympathiac with the 
baroneaa ^ Hen in the last ode, In her sisterly 
affection, and her regard for her native State. 
Tbou^ she did feel tbe mlea of female pro- 
priety more strict than she was willing to sub- 
mit to, we cannot wonder at it. Tbe lady of 
the 1st ode U a tme Chinese her<dne, rejoicing 
in her chains, and preferring torematii single in 
her widowhood, even against the wishes of bar 
parents. Similar conduct continuea to this day 
in tbe greatest estimation. We can understand 
a widow remaining aingdo fw® devoted attach- 
ment to the mmnoty of her husband. That a 
widow sbonld be e^>ected to do k from a feel- 
ing that tbe eannot serve two masters —from a 
fbeUng of duty, into which tbe dement of affeo- 
ti(m does not enter, teems to arise from the 
lower petition assigned to woman, as compared 
with man, in the social scale. 



book V, THE ODES OP WET. 


I. Kl’e yvh. 


^ ^ ^»in ^ ^ 
W H ^ i^.io m 



1 Lcmk at those recesses in the banks of the K‘e, 
With their green bamboos, so fresh and luxuriant ! 
There is our elegant and accomplished prince, — 

As from the knife and tlve file, 

As from the chisel and the polisher! 

How grave is he and dignified ! 

How commanding and distinguished ! 

Our elegant and accomplished prince, — 

Never can he be forgotten ! 


Tm,«o»iH«BooK.-.g|,— ‘Wei 

T*«it I.’ To wh«t has been a^dd oi 
on the title of the 8d Booh, it may be ad 
unj] State had a lontter hirtorj 

fc^endanta of K‘aiig-»hnh, its Bra 
than any of the other Statea of th‘ 
dynasty. It outlasted that dynasty it 
• period of 905 years, when Hh 
th., J^dnced to the ranks o1 

*®der the 2d of the emperors 

AHnslTe. Tna pRAiaa or shkb Woo, 

„ ^••n>noc 8 ciroTiVATioir or aiMSBLr ; nil 

all The critin 

*® e*®*!** dnke Woo as the inbject ol 
»iL_ _ *• l*na been referr^ to already, in 
**** subject of the let ode in the last 
What is said of him th^ is not to hia 
nn^’ anbseqnently was of 

C- 811—757) and nnuanal 
He cultirated the principle of gort.,’ 
••roHae-maTa'Seo, ‘of which K'ang-ahnh had 


giren the example. The people increased in 
number, and others flocked to the State, fii Ms 
42dyear(B. C. 770), when the “dog Jong" killed 
king Tew * body of soldiera 

to the assistance of Chow, and did great serrioe 
I against the Jang, so that king P‘ing appdnM 
him a dnke of the court.' The 'Uttle nefaee’ 
says this ode was made whoi dnke Woo entered 
the court Chow, and was a mtnister tbm; 
bat whether he had acted in this capacity be- 
fore the time of king P‘ing or not, we cannot 
determine. 

1,1. 1, 2, HI the stansas. — seeoo ilL 
XIV. means a recess, or little bay, made 
in the bonk by the stream. Maon explains it 
by ; but tbe Urh-ya distingnishea between 
the two terms, saying that the former denotea 
‘a reeess in the banks,’ and the latter ‘an ad- 
rance of them into the channel of tha atream.' 


0 1 
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2 Look at those recesses in the banks of the K‘e, 

With their green bamboos, so strong and luxuriant ! 
There is our elegant and accomplished prince, — 

With his ear-stoppers of beau ti:M' pebbles, 

And his cap, glittering as with stars between the seams! 
How grave is he and dignified ! 

How commanding and distinguished ! 

Our elegant and accomplished prince, — 

Never can he be forgotten ! 


3 Look at those recesses in the banks of the K‘e, 
With their green bamboos, so dense together! 
There is our elegant and accomplished prince, — 
[Pure] as gold or as tin, 


s=* green,' though Maou makes it the name 
of a plant called 'king graas <3E3»V m 
denote! ‘the fresh and Inxnrhuit’ appear- 
ance of the haiuboos; their ‘strong 

and Inxorlant appearsoce;’ and^^ ‘their 
denseness.’ Choo, indeed, takes this last phrase 
boarding,' bntatl xtoetic feeling 
revolts from such a view, Maoti explains 


such a view. Maoa explain! 


m ‘collected together,’ — thick as thi 
jitaika of gnun in a field. The IPe waa famoni 
in old dnies for the luxuriance and quality ol 
its bamboos. The sight of them, eo rich anc 
bMudful, suggest^ to the poet the idea ui 
king Woo, with, his admirable and attractivi 
qualities. 

Xl. 3, — 6, in all the stt. i which w( 
find tor It in the ‘Great PieamiDg,* Comm. III.. I 
where ail this st. is quoted, — meaning ‘elegant 
and acemnplished.’ is duke Woo 

XA. 4, 5, in St. 1, tw how he had cultivatec 


Wm s d f, as men work co bone or bom with 
the knife and file C^} •"d on stones 

and jade, with Uw chiael and banuna’, and 


sand (|g ^). In st. 2, they set Woo be- 
fore ns as he appeared in court in full dress. 

lit. ‘filling Uie ears,’ — the ot 
It. TIT- g. Wang T^wn asserts that notwith- 
standing'tbe name of this article, it was worn 
more f» ornament ttan use, — that in fact it 


was not employed to stuff the ears. Tim ear- 
plugs of tlie king were made of jade; those ot 
the pri nces of stones, precious hut not so valnaHe 


All that the dictionaries tell ns about 
is tlhMi thftv like wdc. 


The was a cap of leather, made, according 
to the Chinese shape, of seveial separate piece* 
sown together; and (hoae) was the name 
of those pieces, or the space between the seecM ; 
such is the account of it by K'ang-shing 


^|)* Maou, however, makes it a 
s^Muste thing from the cap, a pin used in fas- 
tening up the hair. The cap, between the seams, 

was stuck over with gems, ‘like stars,’ or the 


cap and this pin, if so we are to take 

so. In st S. these lines bring the doK b rfoiw 

na, pure like gold a»nt tin that have come non 
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[Soft and rich] as a sceptre of jade! 

How magnanimous is he and gentle ! 

There he is in his chariot with its two high sides ! 
Skilful is he at quips and jokes, 

But how does he keep from rudeness in them ! 


II. K'aou pwan. 


z n.mmM ^ z 








A^E 





1 He has reared his hut by the stream in the valley, 

— That large man, so much at his ease. 

Alone he sleeps, and wakes, and talks. ^ 

He swears he will never forget [his true joy]. 

2 He has reared his hut in the bend of the i^und, 

— That large man, with such an air of indifference. 

the furnace, soft and rich like the jade formed The rhyme, are-in .tl, ^ 

Sh° U*' cat.l7; cat.14: in Z, 

U. 6-9 in all the »tt. The writer wem. here cat. ii ; 

hardly to be able to find word, to eipress hi. ^ =1# . cat Z. 

admiration of the lypearaace and character of catl6,t.3; we” /6* 

duke Woo. Kt. forth, hu ‘grarity Narrative. A hawt bbclus*. Thto 

nP* xt- a » « __ -11 I .^5A wirtt wialk in the footSteiM « 


_ ^ a * u was directed agmrnn oujte 

BH, the ‘procUmation,’ as it were, of all those Chwaogy who did not walk i“ ^ 

“ ^ liis father Woo, and bj his neglect of his dntiw 

qnslitie*. 15^—.^, ‘to fwget'or'be forgot- . . to withdraw from public life 

.a D.vf rhia tfl mprtt ftnemolatioit. 


. , . ...... into retirement. But thi. w mere speculation 

ten. Again, ^ aeU forth hi. • magnanimity, “ » awistance in the interpretation of 

and W. ‘.low and manner.’ ^ ,u the .tt. There i. much difficulty 

i*an excUroatiim. ^ (now read rf‘«ny the firat two character*. '«> 

ha. reference to the form of the carriage ’ Thi8nieaningi«snfflciently»npporte^ 

»*ed by high minister, of the royal court. A* gnd we find it used of the completio^f buUd- 
thi. U represented in the the jp^,. *.^.,intbeCh‘unT.’ew, 1.t.4. g^i.more 

aide, of the box were in this form, the 

raised portion bring called *“ Hwang Vih-ching mys, ^ ^ ^ 

iv. X.3. — Ke, cm iii. V. 1, The mean- a gnjeaTour. to get this aenw outof 


iv. X.3. — Ke, cm iii. V. 1, The mean- j ChjH, endeavour, to get this aenw out of 

% of ^ here doe. not amount to more than j another which the term hw,— that 
‘rude,’ ^i rnr..’ I * 8^^“ 
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Alone, he sleeps and wakes, and sings. 

He swears he will never pass from this spot. 

He has reared his hut on the level height, 
— That large man, so self collected. 


Alone, he weeps and wakes, and sleeps again. 
He swears he will never tell [of his delight]. 

HI. Shihjin. 


«.A 


Large was she and tall, 

In her embroidered robe, with a [] 
The daughter of the marquis of ' 
The wife of the marquis of Wei, 


single garment over it: — 


os to something' like the ides of s hermitage. 
Msoo makes as if it rere but 

‘be has completed his joy,’ is an awkward 
phrase, and seems onnataral in this place. Choo 
mentimis a riew which takes and 

‘an article of fumitore;’ which 
bnngs the recluse before us enjoying himself in 
beating his table, or something rise, as music to 
his singing! asiniill. The Shwob-wto 

defines by ^ ‘scarred mound.’ 
denotes ‘ wha t is high and lerel,’ a table-ground. 

L2. ^ A’-“ ^ iii.Xm.2. ^,- 
nnrii as in the last st of the prec. ode. 
here, and in a multitude of similar constmc- 
tions, is most simply treated as a particle. 
There, is howerer, an echo of its meaning ‘of,’ 
which adds to the descriptive force of the lines. 
Choo acknowledges that be does not know the 

meaning of 11 Chaou explains it by 

— as in the translation. m means 


‘the rolfer of a map,’ or, of anything rise; here, 
the self-coUectedness ci the recluse, rolled up 
osi himself. 

X,. 8. We can conceive the recluse singing, 
as in st. 8; his ‘talking’ sU ‘alone,’ as in st. 1, 
is more peridexing. 'Hie meaning of ‘to sleep 


again’ in was devised by Choo for the pas- 
sage, which it suits welL None of the m eanin gs 
of the term iq.the diet, is appUcaUe here, — ^oot 
even ‘to rest in.’ 

L.4. in ivj. to forget,’ as 

in the last ode ; but we want an chject for the 
verhi and also for and whhh we must 
supply, as we think most suitable. K‘ang-riiing 
is blamed fm finding in all the lines the resent- 
ment cf the recluse against bis ruler, whow 
wickedness be would never forget, whose c"®” 
he would nevM again pass, to whmn 1** 
never more offer good connaeL A man of this 
character, it it tidd, could never have found a 
place in the She. _ 

The rhymea are— in st. 1, 
cat.M: in 2, , jg, Jg. cat. 17 : in 3, 

8, t.8. 

Ode 8. Narrative. Cnwaire Knaito *s SH* 
ArpBABEP on BUB AiiarvAt m War. Haa onaAT 
coKKBcnoHS ; Hua BBAtrrr ; naa aatnpaoa ; tna 
BicHas OF Ts‘a. From the ode itself it is P“J® 
that the subject of it is Chwang Keang, the 
principal points in whose unhappy histoiy^^ 
been noticed on the 2d and some other odes oi 
Book 3d. A difficulty arises as to the tern* m 
which the greater part trf the piece should oe 
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The sister of the heir-son of T8‘e, 

The sister-in-law of the marquis of Hing, 
The viscount of T‘an also her brother-in-law. 


2 Her fingers were like the blades of the young white-grass; 
Her skin was like congealed ointment; 

Her neck was like the tree-grub; 

Her teeth were like melon seeds; 

Her forehead cicada-like; her eyebrows like [the antennse of] 
the silkworm moth; 

What dimples, as she artfully smiled ! 

How lovely her eyes, with the black and white so w’ell defined I 


truuUted ; — the itrewnt? or ia the past? The 
‘Little Preface' says it wu oiade ‘in commisers- 
tioo of the lady,’ and this Tietr is supported 
by an expremon of Tso-she, in a narratire at 
the ooDclasion of the 8d year of dake Tin. 
There is little or nothing, indeed, in the ode to 
indicate this iatenttao, tbong^ Ten Ts‘an, as we 
shall see, finds a hint of it in the laet two lines 
of the M stanza; but I hare deferred to the 
general opinion of the Chinese criUca, and hare 
employed the past tenae. Lachanne uses the 
present, and calls the pieoe an ‘ Epithatammm.’ 

8tl. — as in iU. XUL 2. [[^denotes 

'the 1 ^ of being tall.’ The was ‘an 
entbroidered robe,’ worn by the princess in trsTel- 
ling from Ts‘e to Wei. Orer it she wore a plain 
*^Ie garment (^j^— made probably of 

Tsze-sze qootes this line, in somewhat 
words,, in ‘ The Doctrine of the Mean,’ 
XXXni. 1, and draws a moral from it, about 
^aroidiog of all display. The remaining 4 
haea exalt C%wang Kteng on the ground of her 

^’^h and her connections. ^*, ‘eastern 

P*^***,’ « a designation of the eldest son, or 
nw-apparent of a iState, from the part of the 
C“*ce baildings which he occupied. Chwang 
^^ng, it thns appears, was the daughter of the 
™arqnii of Xa'e by his wife jmper, and not by 
any lady of inferior rank. Hitiff was a marquis- 
tod by descendants of the dnke of Chow, 
of which we read in the Ch‘un Ts'ew, till it was 
•bwwhed by W« in B.C. 634. T'oa was a sinail 
State, whose lords were Tisoounts adjacent 


to Ti‘e. Why the viscount of T’an should here 
be called dnke (.^), we cannot well tell, as it is 

uot likely that he was dead at this time. 
must be taken generally as»=the ruler of a State. 
A husband caHs his wifes nsters and a lady 

calls her sisters’ husbands 

St. 2 is occupied with the personal beauty 
of Chwang K&mg. ^ U here not the ‘ hand,’ 
but ‘the fingers,’— soft, delicate, and white. 

nj in iii. XVII. 3. L. 2 describes the white- 
ness of her skin, and 1. 3 tliat of lier neck. 


the name for the lairss of a beetle 


which^res into wood, and deposits its eggs ia 
trees. The larrm are remarkable for their 
uhitenesa and length, and hence poets turn them 


to account ss here 1 gjjjp ia ‘the aection of a 
melon,’ (WUliaina strangely caUeTt'‘the carpel ’), 
showing the seeds regular and white ; such wwe 

the lady’s teeth. is the name of one of the 

cicadas, rather small, but teinarkable for the 
innad and square formatioir of its head; inch 
was Chwang Keang’s forehead, like iieuen K8- 


•is here the moth of the silkwaam, 
rh^ sm^l curved antennae are a favourite 
Ignre for the eyebrows of ladies. ^ denotes 
the app. of the dimple in smiling.’ 'This 
igniflcanceoflbe term has been nussed in all 
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3 Large was she and tall, 

When she halted in the cultivated suburbs. 

Strong looked her four horses. 

With the red ornaments so rich about their bits. 

Thus in her carriage, with its screens of pheasant feathers, 
she proceeded to our court. 

Early retire, ye great officers, 

And do not make the marquis fatigued 1 

4 The waters of the Ho, wide and deep. 

Flow northwards in majestic course. 

The nets are dropt into them with a plashing sound, 


oar Chmeae-and-EnglUb dictionaries. de- 
notes the black and vhite of the eye» clearly 
defined. 

St. 8 describes the appearance and equipage 
of Chwang K^iig aa she drew near to the capi- 
tal of WeL has the same meaning as 

^jf^instl. 1^,— asinU.V.3. 
are the subnrbs, not far dist.'int from the capital, 
which husbandmen bad brought under cuUira- 
tion. are the four horses or stallions 

of the carriage; J^ezpresses their ‘appear- 
ance as strong.’ Haon explains simply by 
‘to ornament,’ or ‘an ornament;’ Choo, 
more fully, by ‘the ornament of a 

bridle,’ meaning more particularly the iron parts 
outside the Ut in the mouth. In princely 
eqniptiges these were twisted round with red 
cloth, both for ornament and a protection from 
the foam. Yen Ts‘aa takes *■ denoting 

the bits;’ Msoa and Choo, better, aa a de- 
scriptire odj., expressing the ric h ap p eara nce 
of the ornamented instrumenta. 
screm.’ 'The front and rear of ladies’ carriages 
were furnished with scTeens, made, in the case 
of princesses, with pheasants’ feathers. The 
ruler of a State gave audience, with the dawn, 
to his ministera, and then witlidrew to ‘the 
■mall chamber,’ and changed his robes. The 
last two lines ore nnderstoM as the expression 
of the people’s feelings, when th^ saw the 
beauty and ^lendour Chwang Keang. — Such 
a wife was to be dierUbed by the marquis. Let 
not the mfausten hitigue him with badness, so 


as to unfit him for showing doe attention to her. 
The poet, it is supposed, rqiests the wtwds hw, 
to inainnate bis r^et for the neglect with which 
the lady had come to be treated. 

St. 4 is understood to indicate the ridi re- 
sources and strength of Tb% in the Ho, which 
then flowed northwards along the west of the 
State. nn describe the vastness of the 
stream, and ‘the appearance of its cuTt 

JS”#,®’'*®*****-’ 

press the sound oi the nets ratting the water. 

is, no doubt the sturgeim. It is described 
as having a short snout, with the month under 
the chin, covered with bony {dates, instesd of 
scales. The flesh is ydiow, in consequence of 
whidi one name of it is the ‘ydlow flab.’ It is 
found sometimes of an immense siae, and weighs 
l,000|ionndt. Of the jjj^ I was not so sure. It 

is described as like a sturgeoD, but much amaller, 

the snout kmger and more pointed, with the 
flesh while. Williams «»oiieonsly calls it ‘a 
kind of eel or watm snake, found in the Yang- 
taxe K&mg.’ The flah is oommoo CDon^ at 
Han-k‘ow, Kew-kfong, and other places on that 
river. We should no doubt And it also in the 

Ho. It is desmibedfaiBiakioton’a ‘Five months 

on the Yang-taae,’ p.7r. Figures of it are giren 
on p.88 to help naturalists to identify tbs apo- 
dee. He saya ‘It had aonaewhat the ^qieor- 
anoe of a dogfish or shark;* but I bdiem 
the Cfainest ore comet in saying that it 
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Among shoals of sturgeon, large and small, 
While the rushes and sedges are rank about. 
Splendidly adorned were her sister ladies; 
Martial looked the attendant officers. 


IV. Mang. 


1 A simple-looking lad you were. 

Carrying cloth to exchange it for silk. 

[But] you came not so to purchase silk ; — 

Vou came to make proposals to me. 

I convoyed you through the K‘e, 

As far as Tun-k‘ew. 

‘ It is not I,’ [I said],* who would protract the time; 

But you have had no good go-between. 

I pray you be not angry. 

And let autumn be the time.’ 

ia • kind of (targeoa. The Une might be trnns- JS S a- cat IS: in 3y 

Uted, ‘Amid shoals of stoigeon, the iargc and ^ ^ ^ ^ Jg ^ ^ 

the soonted.’ may describe the abun- ^Xj ^ 7m ’ 

d^uioe of the fishes, or their ■tmgg'les ia the 

nets. as ia iL XIV. I. ^ U a kin- i i 

^ ^ Ode 4. Narrative, vnlh metaphorical and al> 

dred pbnt ; other namec for it are Sn and portions interspersed. A wojiab, who 

40 ‘ W ... - 1 . t. 1 . HAD BEaN SBDOCKD lETO Alt llirBOPBa COEltnC- 

®^e*preai the rank high growth beiates awd bbhoaes 

the ruoies. The marchionese of Wei was a g;ii> case. Maon refers the piece to the 


zr p ^ r T ter notii-e ha. already been taken. Be tbiuk^ 

nonans, attendiiig her from Ts'e to he r ha rem, | that the piece was directed against 

•—‘the virgina, her coropenions ; ' 1 ^^ ex- I the times, slid holds np to approval the wmnan 


wMc viTKiiw, ner cumimnivas , inv muww, .swa— -w — - — 

i ».ho rristes her case in it, as a reformed cha- 

preases the richness of their array. - 3 ^ racter. The ode, however, gives no note of the 

■re the oOcers escortinir Chvrane KSang and time when it wss corapcsod. nor does anything 

their martial i^pearance. St.l. U.i — 4 describe the way in which the 

The rhymes are— 4n st 1, (prop. eat. 16), reduction was accomplished. The in L5 

jp^.eat.lt.1: iaS. shows that we sbordd tranBate th«n in the M 
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2 I ascended that ruinous wall, 

To look towards Fuh-kwan ; 

And when I saw [you] not [coming from] it ; 

My tears flowed in streams. 

When I did see [you coming from] Fuh-kwan, 

1 laughed tmd 1 spoke. 

You had consulted, [you said], the tortoise-sheU and the reeds, 
And there was nothing unfavourable in their response. 

‘Then come,’ [I said],* with your carriage, 

And I will remove with my goods.’ 


person. The whole pieoe, indeed, U addressed 
to the man, who had Snt led astray, and then 
cast off. of the pec^.’ The 

woman intimates by the term ‘that at first she, 
did not know the man nor anything about him.’ 

describes his ‘ignorant look;* Maon 
says his ‘ honest looks.’ ‘ Simide-looking ’ gires 
the meaning. — • ‘cloth,’ without saying of 

what mmterUL The critics define it here by ^1^ 
‘pieces of woren silk.’ j^istheiawdk. 

•u*to barter,’ ‘to exchange.’ #1 
csome to.’ — *Tou came to me to consult,’ t. s. to 
jwopose that I shoold at once elope with yon. 
ne other lines show how far the woman was 
wrought upon, and how, though yielding to 
some extent, fhe tried to bring about a regular 
marriage. Tnn-k‘ew was a place in Wei, but 
it cannot be identified. The last 4 lines are 
the substance of the woman’s parting words. 

jB, ‘to go beyond;’ here,«-*to pro- 
tract.’ i|y — *tober.’‘toarit.’ Theman 
most hare made bis first approach in the begin- 
ning of summer, when the ulk from the cocoons 
was ready for sale. 

St. 8 describes the dopement, how anxions 
the woman waa, when the time came, to aee her 
loTur, and bow she sought, notwithttanding, to 
gtt aosae jostifleatiao of her deed. ^"15’ 
‘bidmu down, ‘dilapdated.’ '■* 


walL’ Choo says that Fuh-kwan wM‘ the place 
where the man liTed;’Maon, ‘aplacenearwhich 
he lired.’ The efaarimtera would appear to be 
the name of a barrier-gate, through which the 
▼iaitor must come. modesty, she men- 

tioas the place, and not the pmom. The Urfa- 
ya defines as ‘ the aiqpearance of weep- 

ing;’ but we most not lose the slgnificsnee of 

denoting oontinnity. Choo supposes the 
last 4 lines to bare been spoken fay Uie woman, 
questioning the siiitor. K‘ang-shing, better, it 
sinpesn to me, rrfeis the first taro to the man, 
and the others to the sromstt. |> is used of 
dirination by the tortoise-sheU, and 
Tiiurtion the reeds or mOfail. — sr^ o" 

the Shoo, V.Ti.9,I0. It properly bdoogs to the 
form on the bamt shell, bat is here VpUed also 

to the diagrams indicated by the reeds. 

‘wealth, subatance.’ It does not appear 
in wlist the woman’s wealth consisted. There 
was probably Httle of it, notwithstanding her 
nse of the term. ‘The man,’ says Ying-tah, 
‘had nerer dirined about the matter, and he 
only said so to complete the process of seduc- 
tion. The critics dwell on the inconsistency 
of dm perties’ harh^ recourse to divination in 
their case. ‘ DivinaUon is good only if used to 
re f ere nc e to what is right and moraL’ 
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•{it s 






■* s t f •* 






3 Before the mulberry tree has shed its leaves, 
How rich and glossy are they ! 

Ah ! thou dove, 

Eat not its fruit [to excess]. 

Ah ! thou young lady, 

Seek no licentious pleasure with a gentleman. 
When a gentleman indulges in such pleasure, 
Something may still be said for him ; 

When a lady does so, 

Nothing can be said for her. 


4 When the mulberry tree sheds its leaves, 
They fall yellow on the ground. 

Since I went with you. 

Three years have 1 eaten of your poverty ; 
And [now] the full waters of the K‘e 
Wet the curtains of i^ carriage. 

There has been no difference in me, 


In at 8, the woman it contcioua of the folly 
the hadoommitted. 

ty-like.’ The dove here la not the turtle-dove 
of U.I. hut another tpedes, called the hcuh 
tew (66 ‘rsthCT tmaller than a pigeon, 

markedvitb gieeniab black tpota, having a 
short tsU, and nmay, from whi^ it it named 
the chattering dove ((^ ^). It ^peart in 

the spring, and goes away in the winter.’ 
denotes the berries of the mulberry tree. This 
dove is very fond of- them, and they are tnjv 
posed to intoxicate it. Here the allusive and 
metsjdioricat element comet in. The dove, drunk 
with the berries, represents the young lady 

who hw been inditcreet «* ‘ 

pJnannre,’ or, as Yen Tfaa hat it, 


be sunk — over head and ears — ^In love.’ 

« it explained by. ‘to explain,’ found 

Jre we might render it by— ‘to gire 
1 for/ A nuin’s sphere, it u smo, le wwe, 
^y good services and deeds he “V exp^ 
indiscretion ; but in s woman s bnuJ^ 
lie lose her virtue, she loses all. The.tpeaktr 
the ode finds this out— too late, 
n St. 4 the woman appemrs cast off, and^ 
ning to her original home. In 1. 2, 

,j_» -xhe leavea become yellow a^ falL’ 

was it now with her a faded beangf. In L 8, 
i is best taken aa a particle,—^, ffl.— 
:, ‘to go away.’ ^ (»/«•«<,) 1^ is descrip- 

B of the foil waters of the stream. ir-H 
wet.’ A woman’s carriage waa curtuned 
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But you have been double in your ways. 
It is you, Sir, who transgress the right, 
Thus changeable in your conduct. 


5 For three years I was your wife, 

And thought nothing of my toil in your house. 
I rose early^ and went to sleep late, 

Not intermitting my labours for a morning. 
Thus [on my part] our contract was fulfilled, 
But you have behaved thus cruelly. 

My brothers will not know [all this], 

And will only laugh at me. 

Silently I think of it. 

And bemoan myself. 

6 I was to grow old with you ; — 

Old, you give me cause for sad repininer. 

The K‘e has its banks. 

And the marsh has its shores. 


at the ddee. The curtiiuis were to the car- 
riage what the lower garment was to tht 

body, and hence they were called ^ 
of course, is the woman herself, and ^ 
the genUenun. We might translate in the 3d 
person; — ‘It was not the woman, who,’ta 

— ‘SiBmn.’ BCmd .ipUin.;^ b, rf, 
til® path of the correct mean ; ’ 
Choo, by meaning the ‘perfect’ rule of 

condnct. hare a verbal force, ‘ now two, 

now three,’ i. e. varying. 
st.6 

» in the translAtion. L, 4, Ut.,* 


I * did not hare a roorpin^' M">d^, «ep^ 
rated, as in 1. 3, are difft. from the phrase 
i^ii. II. 3, et al. In 1. 5, K‘ang-shing makes 
‘I’and^-.^, ‘long.’— ‘I have 
thus been long with yon.’ Bat we cannot so 
eaplain the terms. ‘the 

words of their covenant,’ and ‘ to 

complete,’ ‘to be complete.’ Driven away, as 
she was, her brothers ignorant of all the dr- 
cumstances, would not acknowledge her. It is 

to be supposed her parents were dead, 

CAeJ is mtended to express a sneering laugh. 
In L 9, is the particle. 

St.6. in 1. 2 is a stumbling block to the 
critics, at the woman had been the man’s no* 
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In the pleasant time of my girlhood, with my hair simply 
gathered in a knot, 

Harmoniously we talked and laughed. 

Clearly Avere we sworn to good faith, 

And I did not think the engagement would be broken. 

That it would be broken I did not think, 

And now it must be all over ! 


V. Chuh lean. 




So % m. 


1 With your long and tapering bamboo rods, 

You angle in the K‘e. 

Do I not think of you ? 

But I am far away, and cannot get to you. 

mioal wife for only 3 year*. I conceive, how- ff„ cat. 10; cat. 1, 

press a term m such a piece. i ^ 

‘a bank or shore.’ The K‘e had its *.3: in 5, 
banks, and the marsh its shores; people knew cat. 15, t.3: in 6, 

where to find them. But it was not so with the ni * -i ♦ t 

man who acknowledged no roles nor bounds in H, . oK’ 

his conduct. ^ describes the hair ga- 
thered, without any funs, into two horn -like Ode 5. Karrative. A PAroarea or thb 
knots. Lads wore their hair so, till they were HoosB op Wei, married di akothee state, 
and girla, tiU th^ were married. „er longiso to revisit Wei. The 

‘hannonions and soft.’ J3_ j argument of this ode is thus the same with that 
W, ‘dearly.’-’Onr faithful oaths (pled- of iii. XIV. This, however, is shorter and sim- 
j. . . -3- m -M- . pier. The ‘Little Preface’ says, indeed, that 

were distinct. I did not here was unhappy in her marriage, and 

bilhe k’ that she was able by a sense of propriety to 

bdity of the engaw s her longing. But neither of these things 

pa ndsthe last line, ^|J ^ appears in the piece. She thinks of the scenes 

‘Wliat then can be done? her youth, and longs that she were back 
It la all over; yes, all over.’ among them. That esnnot be, she is now so 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, „ far removed from them ; and with an expression 

r* j,H- 4*ti . , . , • o Jr; BJl of regret slie submits to her lot. This is the 

W’ o' . -3 . ent- 1* •• *“ 3, St 1. ^ ^ • ion? and tapering.’ I trans- 

^ «, cat. 6, t. 3 ; ^ ^ (prop. cat. 8), cat. 7, igt^ the firat 2 Unea in the 2d person, hecanse of 
1 i |fr, ifr. cat 16, 1 3: in 4, ® ^ „ cat. Uie ^ in the 3d line. When young, the 
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2 The Ta‘euen-yuen is on the, left, 

And the waters of the K‘e are on the ri^ht. 

But when a young lady goes away, [and is married], 
She leaves her brothers and parents. 


3 The waters of the K‘e are on the right, 

And the Ts‘euen-yuen is on the left. 

How shine the white teeth through the artful smiles ! 
How the girdle gems move to the measured steps ! 


PART i- 



4 The waters of the K‘e flow smoothly ; 

There are the oars of cedar and the boats of pine. 
Might I but go there in my carriage and ramble, 
To dissipate my sorrow ! 


speaker had been pleased to look at the Ashers, 
and she would be glad to be able to do so again. 

‘from the distanoe, there is 
no bringing it about,’ i «., there is no getting a 
aight of the Wei anglers. As Gow-yang Sew 

^ M ^ 

StL 2, a The Ts'eaen-ynen is ‘ The Hundred 
Springs,’ referred to on iii. XIV. 1. It Sowed 
1st on the northwest of the capital of Wei, and 
thea, after a southeast course, joined the K'e, 
which came fnnn the southwest. *1116 north 
was hdd to be ‘ on the left,’ and die south * on 
the right.’ Bence the rirers are spoken of thus 
reladrely. The lady remembers the pleasures 
she had experienced between those streams, and 
mourns that she no longer resided in Wei. If 
we seek for any sUosire element in the two 
rirera, as the old interpreters do, we only fall 
Into absurdities, -y^, — see on ii. 

XIV. 3. The last two lines of st. 3 indicate 
more pardculariy what the lady’s pleasures bad 
been, — rambling with her companions, in happy 
cooTerse and elegant dress, is here explain- 


ed by Maou, as ‘ the appearance of an ardul 
smile;' but the word properly denotes the 
brilliant white appearance of a gm.’ Here, it 
signiAes the irory of the teeth disjdayed in 
smiUng. ‘the gems attadied to a 

girdle.’ An ornament of Tarioos gems, Tsrioosly 

strung together, was worn anciently by ladies at 
the girdle. We shall bare occasimi to speak 
it again. The gems struck against tmiA other, 
and made a noise in walking. mcana ‘ to 
walk with measured steps 
St. 4. denotes the ‘ app. of the Aowing 

cnrrent.’ >j^, called also is probatdT * 
cedar, ‘haring the leaf of the cypess, and the 
tmnk of a pine.’ is the jane, 

— as in iii XIV. 4. 

The rhymes are — in at. 1, 

„t6.,t.2:inS, 

^1^ (prop, cat 14X cat 17: in 4, 
cat. 3, 1. 1. 
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1 There are the branches of the sparrow-gourd; — 

There is that lad, with the spike at his girdle. 

Though he carries a spike at his girdle, 

He does not know us. 

How easy and conceited is his manner. 

With the ends of his girdle hanging down as they do ! 



2 There are the leaves of the sparrow-gourd ; — 

There b that lad with the archer’s thimble at his girdle. 
Though he carries an archer's thimble at his girdle, 

He is not superior to us. 

How easy and conceited is his manner, 

With the ends of his girdle hanging down as they do ! 


Ode 6. AUiuiTc. Ficrou o» a cowcbitbb 
TODHo MAX ox MASK. Acc. to the * I/itUe Pre- 
tx*,’ the lubject of this piece is duke Hwuy of 
Wm,— S oh, the son of Senen and Senen Kesng, 
*ho succeeded to the State after the murder of his 
hrothers, Keih-tsze and Show ; — tee on iii.XIX. 
He was then ‘young,’ acc. to the Tto-cbuen ; — 
Too-yu says 16 or 16. Cboo says he cannot 
tell who is the subject, and does not think it 
worth his while to attempt an AppUcatidn of it 
to any one in particular. Nothing more than 
what I haTe stated can be deduced from the 
language of the two stanxas. 

L.l in both stanzas. The hnom hnUi creep- 
ing plant, the stalk of which, when broken, ex- 
* white juice. Its leaves may be eaten, 
Stt** cooked. It has the names also of 

%JP ^ ifi; bj’ ‘he tast of 

whltai I have translated it. From the Japan- 
c*e plates, we might conclude that it was 
■ tglophira. Some explain by 3 ^, ‘ pods,’ 
those of the plant, several inches long, hanging 


down from among the leaves, 'like an awl.’ 
The iceaibisss of the plant, unable to rise from 
the ground without support, is supposed to be 
the reason why it is introduced here, with an 
allusion to the weak character of the youth 
who is spoken of. 

L.2. may be used of any one under 

19. The hu’ry was an ivory spike, worn at the 
girdle for the purpose of loosening knots. It 
belonged to the equipment of grown np men, 
and was supposed to indicate their competency 
for the management of businesa, however intri- 
cate. The youth in the ode had assumed it 
from vanity. The aheh was an instrument, also 
of ivory, worn by archers on the thnmb of the 
right hand, to assist them in drawing the string 
of their bow. A ring of jade is now used fat 
this purpose. K'ang.sfaing makes the sAei to 
have been a sort of ^ove, made of leatber, and 
worn with the same object on 3 fingers of the 
right band. 

L.4. 1 agree with Wang Tin-che in taking 
here as-» 1 ^, ‘and yet,’ responding to ^ in 
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PART I 







1 Who says that the Ho is wide ? 

With [a bundle ofj reeds I can cross it. 
Who says that Sung is distant? 

On tiptoe I can see it. 



2 Who says that the Ho is wide ? 

It will not admit a little boat. 

Who says that Sung is distant ? 

It would not take a whole morninsr to reach it. 


1.3. The line is condemnatory of the youth, 
pretending to be a man, but without a man’s 
knowledge or ability ; but 1 cannot get Maou’s 
idea out of it In st.l.— ‘ He does not say (=think) 
that he has- no knowledge, but is proud and in- 
wlent to others 

tlA) ;* nor follow him in taking in tt,2 
as a The lines arc at least translateable, 

as they are, and •= • to be superior to,’ 

‘ to rule OTcr.’ 

111 . 6,6. is ' the manner,’ or air,’ of the 
youth ; and the appearance of it, as in the 
translation. e.xpresses the appearance of 
hi" girdle hanging down, — ‘in a jaunty manner.’ 

The rhymes are— in stl, ,, 

cat.16, 1. 1 ; (and in 8t.2), cat. 15, 

13: 2, ^ ^ j^, pp, cat.8, 13. 

Ode 7. Narratire. Other trirgs, morb dw- 

nCCI.T TO OVEBCOME THAR OISTAHCE, MAT KBSP 
ORE FROM A PLACE. Both SIbou and Choo refer 
this short piece to a daughter of Seuen Keang. 
who was married to dnke Hwau of Sung; — see 
onxiulX. Aftergiving birth to a son, who became 
dnke Seang, she was divorced, and returned to 
WeL When that son succeeded to Sung, she 
wished to letnm to that State ; bat the rules of 
propriety forbade her, as having been divorced, 
to do so; and she is supposed to have made 


these verses to reconcile herself to her circum- 
stances. They are supposed, therefore to be 
much to her honour, as showing how she could 
subordinate her maternal longings to her sense 
of what was proper! Yen Ts'an started a diffi- 
culty about the time when the lines were writ- 
ten, making them earlier than the accession of 
duke Srang, and this would affect the general 
interpretation. It is hardly worth while, how- 
ever, to discuss this point. 

LI. 1, 2, in both stl — ‘a reed or rush.’ 

, ‘ to cross over.’ I agree with Ymg- 
tab in taking — * as meaning, not ' a single 

reed,’ but ‘ a handle of reeds.’ 
can hardly translate it. If we try to do s^ but 
would come nearest to its meaning: — ‘It is not 
wide, but,’ Ac. means a small boal A more 
modem form of the character has at the 
side. It is not tme that the Ho is so narrow, or 
that we could cross it with the help of a bundle 
of reeds; but the speaker thus intimates that if 
nothing but the stream of the Ho stood in her 
way, she could easily get across il So, in the 
other lines. 

LI. 8. 4. it (tv, 2d tone)-|P: ‘to 

raise the heel,’ t. s. to stand on tiptoe. 

— sec <Hi iv. Vn. 2. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, 

>" 2. PJ cat- *• 
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VIII. Pihhe. 



^ ^ B‘J # ^ 


M-* 






1 My noble husband is how martial-like! 

T!ie hero of the country ! 

My husband, grasping his halberd, 

Is in the leading chariot of the king’s [host]. 

2 Since my husband went to the east, 

My head has been like the flying [pappus of the] artemisis. 
It is not that I could not anoint and wash it; 

But for whom should I adorn myself? 


3 0 for rain I 0 for rain ! 

But brightly the sun conies forth. 
Longingly I think of my husband. 

Till my heart is weary, and iny head aches. 


Ode 8. NarratiTe and metaphorical. A wife 

nOCRBS OTEIt THF PBOTRACTED ABSENCE OF BBB 
ncsBAKD OB THM KiNc’s SBKTtCB. Maou thinks 
that chU piece was directed against the warlike 
rtaraeter of the tunes, when officera were long 
kept on service away from their farailiea. K'ang- 
*hing, more particalarly, and I believe correctly, 
referred it to the year B. C. 706, when, at we 
learn from the Ch'un Ts'ew (II. v. 6), Wei 
and 8«Hne other States did service with the king 
•^nst the State of CSi'ing. That was in the 
time of duke Senen of Wei. 

St. 1, Choo takes aa a designation of her 
hosband by the lady. This is mnch better than 
*o take it, with Maoo, as a designation of him 
by his office, which he supposes to have been the 
presidency or cliarge of a district (^ 

3^1^* ‘ msrtial-like.’ — ‘ one of a 

myrUd,’:_a hero. The tioo waa a dab or 
halberd, 10 or more cubits long, made of wood, 
thick and heavy towards the point, bat without 
a sharp edge. It was osed to strike down, not 
to pKtee. The lady sees her hosband in his 
chariot, and in the front of the king’s host, — the 
post of daring and danger. 


[ St. 2. ChHiig lay to the sonth-west of Wsl 
The troops of Wei and the other States must 
first have marched west to the capital, to join 
' the royal army, and then gone east to attack 
Ching. — see on it XIV. S. It Is here 

called ‘th^ying >iiy,' with reference to its 
bristly or feathery pajms, through which its 
seeds are dispersed by the wind. Such bad tbo 
lady’s hair become. *ik are both noons ; — 
‘ Have I DO ointment and wash ?’ The wash for 
the head was congee water. Both Ifaon and 
Choo explain (lei*) by ‘to pay diief 
Attention to,’ ‘ to pet the mind on,* — M ia Aba. 
IV, X. is in the 3d tone,— ‘for.’ 

‘to adorn the peraoa.’ The 
‘Complete Digest’ expands the line, — ^ m 



St. 3. ^ i^,— ^ hat here the optaHvn 
or imperative force- which is so c^raon in ^ 
Shoo. Wang Tin-clie explains it, in this signii- 


1 « 


▼OL. IT. 
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PART I. 



4 How shall I get the plant of forgetfulness ? 
I would plant it on the north of my house. 
Longingly I think of my husband, 

And my heart is made to ache. 


IX. Yew hoo. 


7^ 




>far 

iilr. 




1 There is a fox, solitary and suspicious, 
At that dam over the K‘e. 

My heart is sad ; — 

That man has no lower garment. 


2 There is a fox, solitary and suspicious, 
At that deep ford of the K‘e. 


m 


cance. by and 0 ^ 

‘ the son looking bright.’ Theae two lines 
are metaphorical. — As, when one longs for rain, 
and day after day is disappointed by a brilliant 
tun, so was it with the lady longing for the 
return of her hatband, while yet tbi^ rctorn 
was continnaUy delayed. generally 

means — ‘with a pleased or contented mind;’ 
bot that signification cannot well be applied 
here. Maon explains by 1^, ‘to be satiat- 
ed, wr surfeited,’ and Wang T aou obeerres that 
‘ satisfaction of mind is expressed by 
and so is also is a fulness of anxinns thoughts 

* sn 

— tee on iii. XIX. 1. 

St. A — as in 1. 1, ‘to forget.’ There is 

a plant which is fancied to hawe the quality of 
making people forget their sorrows, for which 
purpose the flowers and leares are cooked to- 
gether. It is cal ed g:^and^:^and 
also ‘stag’s onions.’ In the Japanese 

plates it is the hemeroeaba Japonica, or Day lily. 
, ‘the back,’ is considered to be ‘the north 


of the body.’ Here the term denotes ‘the part 
of a house behind the apartments and ebambers, 
which was called ‘the north hall.’ 

Outside and below this was a small piece of 
ground, where a few flowers and shrubs c*”"® 
be planted ; and here the lady says she w ould 

plant ‘ the grass of forgetfulness.’ 

‘to be sick,’ ‘to ache.’ 

'The rhymes are — in st. 1, j|J|,|^cat.l5,t 

li’ *'*•»= *" 2’ M; M’ 

cat 9; in 3, Q, cat. 12, t3: in 4, 
cat 1, t2. 

Ode 9. Metaphorical. A wo«ah expkkssxs 
RBB SKSiRE roR A uusBAXD. She does so cer- 
tainly in a singular way, and there is consid^- 
ble diflScnlty in explaining satisfactorily there 
few lines, "rhe ‘Little Preface’ says the pi^ *» 
directed against the times. — Through the misery 
and desolation of Wei, many, both men wd 
men, were left nnmarried, or had lost their Pf"* 
ners; and in such circumstances, ace. to ancient 
practice, the marriage rules might hare been 
relaxed, and made more simple and easy, to W- 
courage unions and the incroase of tte peuPf' 
Because the government took no action in tm» 
direction, this piece was written to censure it. 
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M is 

My heart is sad ; — 

That man has no girdle. 

3 There is a fox, solitary and suspicious, 

By the side there of the K‘e. 

My heart is sad ; — 

That man has no clothes. 



X. Muh Icwa. 


M S' i 

» H A.E a # * Ss A 


1 There was presented to me a papaya, 

And I returned for it a beautiful keu-gem; 

Not as a return for it, . , , • 

But that our friendship might be lasting. 

But, „Choool«rre., there u, nothing in the tary, slowly auspiciously.’ i« 

language of the ode to suggeft to us that such j ^ »ceoa where the cba- 

w«* its deaieii. The language, indeed, must be ' ; mp»nine ‘to eo throogh 

strained to recondle it with this interpretation, rwteys u d_^^ ^ ^ 

LL1,2. in aU the ett. i* read tAwuy, and nieaning a deep ford, which must be 

the diet. Ynh-p‘een A. D. 523) quotes ^Te^in The diet., to which so^ 

U of riaVI. with instead of ‘“^d 

The X'ang'he diet, refers to the line under this . understood 

sound <rf the character, and would fain dedu« Ll.8,4. ^ ^ 

the meaning of the phrase from that ol the speaker, or of the writer. “ 

‘ haring long hair,’ or ‘foi-like.’ It CK-nciudes ^ as in i.VI., et of. It is most natural- 

howerer, with giving the explanation of it by ma«.nline. Maou’s interpretation 

Maou, — nC ‘11*® *PP walking of _,{,e ode requires the phrase to be taken in the 

K we* ^ J , iLrai/tii»w- I n) t rtflrtipg-* thc iDCu Rnd woiDCiiq 

in pairs.’ The 1st line then, is with Maou* plMsI;- tho.c^>^ ^ 

‘There u a pair of foxes;’ and the piece ^ who were left, through the^na^ine u 

comes allasire. It is sdl ss it should ^ with without partners. TP* 

isi-a. oT ^ » d».n« 

gf » »«. . .p. w «< life, '.'SrCua “ ™ V 

■ "w (Sit 5ft BE Z 

5:.‘‘s,.‘‘i'ir.,!rix»s :r j. i . “ 

speaker’s eye.’ The ‘ seeking a mate ’ is import- ^ j, .opposed, is used in the 1st, st., 

«d into the phrase. Yen Ts'an seems to give tne ,op of , 

best acem^of^-The fox is b. - garment on ; and in the 2d. 
pMnoas. Wt aiS deecnbes one walking sou . h 
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2 There was presented to me a peach, 

And I returned for it a beautiful yaou-gem ; 
Not as a return for it, 

But that our friendship might be lasting. 


3 There was presented to me a plum, 

And I returned for it a beautiful ^w-stone; 
Not as a return for it, 

But that our friendship might be lasting. 


bentase be woold have tahcn off his girdle in 
crossing the ford. 

The rhymes are — in stl, cat. 10: 

2, 1^, cat. 16, t3: in 3, '||| ,, 

cat.1, t.& 

Ode 10. Metaphorical. Small oiarrs of Knn>- 

HE8S SBOL'LD BE BESI>ONDEn TO WITH OBKATEB; 
BUT FBTBKDSHIP 18 MOBE TBAB AltT OIFT. When 
Wei was nearly extinguished by the Teih, dnke 
Hwan of Ts'e, as the leading prince among the 
States, came grandly and mnnificently to its 
help ; and Maon finds in this ode the grateful 
sentiments of the people of Wei towards him. 
We can hardly conceive that this is the correct 
historical interpretation of the piece. If it he 
so, Hwan's all but royal munificence and fa- 
vour is strangely represented by the insignifi- 
cant present of fruit. Choo compares the 
piece with ii. XVIL, and thinks it may refer to 
an interchange of courtesies between a lover 
and his mistress. We need not seek any par- 
ticular interpretation of it. What is metaphori- 
cally set forth may have a general application. 

U. 1, 2 in all the stt. means, properly, 
‘ to throw at or to hut here=‘ to present.’ 

is the well-known ranea pc^yt; called a 
jflJL we presume, from its gourd-like fmit. 

Wc most understand the terms here of the fmit, 
and not of the tree. But what are we to make 

of the and in the other stan- 

zasf Neither Msou nor Choo says anytliing 
in explanation of the nor does the Urh- 
ya mention such trees. The probability is, 
therefore, that we arc to understand by the 
phrases simply the peach proper and the plum 
proper. TheAia-ts'aou. indeed, gives the name of 

the cAa-/«e (1^-^) ‘akindofbad 


pear,’ and of to the nmg dut 

which is described as an inferior variety of the 
muM two. But these identifications have been 
made for the sake of the texts before us. Maou 
quotes a saying of Confucius, that in this od ' 
he saw ‘the ceremony of sending present^ in 

bundles made of rushes ^ 'TI)’ 

which might lead us to translate ‘a bundle of 
the papaya,’ S.c. ; but where Maou found the 
saying, we do not know. It appears, ind^, 
in the fabrication by Wang Suh, attributed to 

K'ung Ts’ung 

probably, by Suh from Maou. The Shwoh-wftn 
defluea as * a gem of a carnation colour ; 
but in this ode the term is used as an adj.,— 
‘beautiful is the name 

of a gem. Two square kaa formed part of the 
furniture of the girdle appendages; — see on 
V. 8. The yooB was another prized gem, or 
stone, acc. to the Shwoh-win; a^ the teto wm 
a sto^ ranking in value immediately after tne 
gems. 

1.13,4. As expanded by Ten Ts'aib these 
two lines are — 

‘Tbi. I. 

to be a return, but I wish by means of it to ue 
the bonds of friendship for ever.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, 3^» •**' 

t.l;(m.din2,8),^„j^., cat. 3, t. 2: in 2, 
<*t.2:in8, 

CoBCLtmixe Not*. We have thus ami^ 
at the end of the odes of WeL Thow Jp 
i ^ Book of them do not differ much in chamc- 
I ter from those in the others, thou^ *' j®** 
in them of the licentiousness which oft^ “**" 

graced the court, and of the oppression of the goT- 

[ emment. The 8d and 4th pieces are the most 
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interesting and ambitious. Chang Tsae, a friend 
of Choo He’s, says, ‘The State of Wei lay along 
tlie banks of the Ho. The soil was not deep, 
and the disposition of the people was volatile ; 
the country was level and low, and so the people 
were soft and weak; it was fertile, and did not 
require much agricultural toil, so that the peo- 
ple were indolent. Such was the character 
of the inhabitants, and their songs and music 
were licentious and bad. To fasten to them 
would induce idleness, insolence, and depravity. 
So is it also with the odes of Ch‘ing.' 

More favourably, Choo Kung-ta‘Mn says, 
Wei had many superior men. In the odes there 
appear duke Woo (v.I.) a ruler whose equal is 
hardly to be found in other States; and duke 
Wan(iv.VL), the restorer of the State. Besides 
these, we have the filial sons of iiLVXL, the 


faithful minist^ of iii. XV., the wise man of 
iiL XVI., the worthy great officers of iv. IX, the 
worthy musician of iii Xm., and the recluse of 
V. II. All these stand eminently out in a time 
of degeneracy. Next to them arc to be ranked 
the two princes of iiL XIX., striving to die for 
each other. Then there are the six worthy 
princesses: — Chwang Eeang, Kung Keang, the 
wives of Muh of Heu and Hwan of Sung, and 
the two heroines of iiL XTV., and v. V. There 
are, moreover, in addition to these, Tae Kwei of 
iiL m, virtuously careful of her person; the 
lady of V. Vm., so devoted to her husband ; she 
of iii. vm, so well acquainted with what con- 
stituted virtuous conduct ; and she of iiL X., cast 
off, and yet maintaining her good name. Wei,had 
thus not only many superior men, but many 
wives of ability and virtue.’ 
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1 There was the millet with its drooping heads ; 
There was the sacrificial millet coming into blade. 
Slowly I moved about, 

In my heart all-agitat^. 

Those who knew me 
Said 1 was sad at heart. 

Those who did not know me 
Said I was seeking for something. 

0 distant and azure Heaven ! 

By what man was this [brought about]? 


Trru o» th* Book. — 

* Wang; Book VL of Part L’ By Wmg (King 
or Kin^t) we ate to undentand the terrikny 
which conatitated the royal domain or State, 
attached to Ltdi, or the eaatem c^)ital oi (^ow. 
At the beginning of that dynasty, king Wfin 
occoined the city ot Pong, hrom which hie eon 
moT^ the teat of gort to Haoo (aee the Shoo 
on V. iiL 6). In the time of king Ching, a city 
waa built by the duke of Chow, near the prea. 
lioh-yang, and called ‘the eaatem ca^tal.’ 
MeeUnga at the princea of the Statea aaaembled 
there, but the court continued to be held art 
Baoo, till Uie acoeaaion of king F'ing, who 
removed to the eaat in B.C. 769. Fitm thia 
time the kinga of Chow aank nearly to the level 
of the princea the Statea; and the poema 
collected in their domain were clasaed among 
the ‘ Leaaona of Mannera,’ though atill diatin- 
guiahed by the epithet of ‘ Boy^’ prefixed to 
them. 


Ode 1. Karrative. Ait omCKK p*8Cbib*s 

HXS MELAKCBOLT AWn KErLBCnOKS OH anWHO 
TH* DBS01.ATI0H OH IH* OLD CATITAl OT ^HOW. 
Tliere ia nothmg in the piece about the old 
capital of Chow, but the achotfia both of “J*?” 
and Choo are agreed in thia interpretation it- 
In Han Ting and Lew Heang we find it differ- 
ently attributed, and with more than tme mwn- 
ing; but we need not enter on their viewa whicn 
are valoabte only aa ahowing that the_ hiatocicm 
interpretation of the odes waa made, in the end 
of the Chow the beginning of t^ Han “7.®^ 
by different critiea, according to their own •“"*7 
and preaumptioaa. The pla^ of the pieca ** 
commencement thia Boo^ should be decisive 
in favour at the common view. . . 

U. 1—4, in aU the att deecribe 
writer saw, and how he felt. Mmu makes 
— 1 ‘ there,’ the site of the anceetral temple wd 
tile buildings of the old palace, from whicn 
they had diaappeared. We mnat construe i*. 


I Hi 
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2 There was the millet with its drooping heads ; 
There was the sacrificial millet in the ear. 
Slowly I moved about, 

My heart intoxicated, as it were, [with grief]. 
Those who knew me 
Said I was sad at heart. 

Those who did not know me 
Said I was seeking for something. 

O thou distant and azure Heaven ! 

By what man was this [brought about] ? 

3 There was the millet with its drooping heads; 
There was the sacrificial millet in grain. 
Slowly 1 moved about, 

As if there were a stoppage at my heart. 
Those who knew me 
Said 1 was sad at heart. 

Those who did not know me 
Said I was seeking for something. 

() thou distant and azure Heaven ! 

By what man was this [brought about] ? 

bowerer, with and — ‘that millet,’ Ac., 
meaning, no donta that which the writer had 
*een wl»re the seat of the kinga formerly yaa. 

Sin and tsei/k are both varieties of the millet, 
acc. to Williams, being sttfoim tigricam, 

and simply mUvrm. The Pun-t$'a<m makes 
the essential difference between tliem to be that 
‘ the grains of the sAii are glntinous, and those 
of tlte lueik not.’ A spirit is distilled from the 
former; the latter are more used for food. The 


is also called y^, and and was 
used mnch as a sacrificiM offering. Until the 
plants are anthoritatiTely identified, I call 
*iiuDct* almpljt and '•acrificial miUaC.’ 
^ ia descriptive of ‘ the drooping appear- 
ance ’ of the heads of the M, which is 

very characteristic in the best pictnres of the 
plant, is tlie plant sliooting up in the blade ; 
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1 My husband is away on service, 

And I know not when he will return. 

Where is he now ? 

The fowls roost in their holes in the walls ; 

And in the evening of the day, 

The goats and cows come down [from the hill ] ; 
But my husband is away on service. 

How can I but keep thinking of him ? 

2 My husband is away on service, 

Not for days [merely] or for months. 

When will he come back to me? 



the iaflorescence, or the plant in the ear; 
and tbe plant when the grain is fuRy form- 
ed. The sAS ripens much earlier than the teeiA. 
and there is supposed to be a reference to this 
in St. 1 ; but the other stt. seem to make this 

point doubtful, — as iniii. XIV.3. 

about,’ ‘agitated.’ — ‘intoxicated;’ ‘intoxi- 

cated with sorrow,’ Maou says. ‘’The officer,’ 
says Le Rung-k‘ae, ‘ lost in his sorrow all con- 
sciousness, as if be had been intoxicated with 
spirits.’ P^, — ‘ an interruption of breathing,’ 
as in sobbing from grief. Morrison says, ‘The 
line here denotes deep sorrow, or, as we express 
it. A load or weight upon the mind.’ — Choo He 
finds an allasire element between the Ist and 
2d lines and the 3d and 4th. This does not 
seem to be necessary. 

Li. 6 — 8 describe the different judgments sug- 
gested by the movements and appearance of the 
writer to those who saw him, according as they 
Q'rapatliized with his feelings or not. 

1,1. 9, 10 contain the writer’s appeal to Heaven 
on the desolation before him. 

‘the app. of distance.’ is the azure of the 
lofty, distant sky. ^ is used by metony- 


my for providence, the Power supposed to dwell 
above the sky. 

'The rhymes are — in st. 1. (and in 2, 3), > . 


cat. 17; cat. 2; (and in 2, 3), 

cat.3,tl; (andin2,3), A’ 

cat. 12, 1 1 : in 2, ^,g^cat.3,t.l:in3, % 


pS, cat. 12, t.3. 


Ode 2. Narrative. Thf fbei.ing8 op a wit* 

os THE FBOtiOSGEO ABSENCE OP HEB HOSBASD 
ON SERVICE, AND HEB LONGING FOB HIS MTUW. 

This is the interpretation of the piece given by 
Choo, and even flie imperial editors approve oi 
it, as more natural than that of Maou, wuo 
attribntes the ode to the great officers who 
remained at court, and, indignant at ^ pro- 
tracted service on which their companion was 
employed, thns expressed their disapprobation ol 
king P’ing. 

li. I — 3 in both stt. In ii- 

m, e( oI might be construed, taking 

in the meaning of ^ ^4* > ’'^*'*®** 

K‘Bng'8hing always gives it; but it is bette r^ 
ctmsider as the mere particle, as in "j 

^inLa,«fol 
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The fowls roost on their perches ; 

And in the evening of the day, 

The goats and cows come down and home ; 

But my husband is away on service. 

Oh if he be but kept from hunger and thirst ! 


III. Keun-tsze yang-yang. 
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My husband looks full of satisfaction. 

In his left hand he holds his reed-organ, 

And with his right he calls me to the room. 

Oh the joy! 

My husband looks delighted. 

In his left hand he holds his screen of feathers. 
And with his right hand he calls me to the stage. 
Oh the joy ! 


‘the time of hi« return.' T' 0T' 
Q , — as in the tisoeUtioD. Choo eaye, ‘The 
length of bis service is not to he calcnlated 
days and months 0.3)' 

is taken by Choo of the place where 
Um officer was at the time. As the ‘ Complete 
IKgest ’ expands it, 

K'ang-shing connects the line 
closely with the preceding; — ‘ I do not know the 
set time of his return, — the time when he 
ought to come.’ That is the meaning of the 
8d line in st. 2, where ‘ to assemble,’ 

‘ to meet.’ In st. 1, where;' in 2,>«»‘ when.’ 

Di4,6. The creatures around her had their 
nightly resting places, while her husband had 


node, is the name for holes made in the 
walls for fowls, — ‘cbiseUed out,’ as Maou says, 
from the walls of earth and lime, of which the 
houses were built. a post;’ but 

we must think rather of ‘ a perch.’ E'ang-shing, 
unnaturally, explains 

‘come from their low pasture- 
grounds.’ come,’ ‘ to arrive,’ 

LI. 7,8. ‘if,’ must be taken as expressing 

a wish or praver. As Le Knng-k‘ae puts it, 

^ ‘ Since he cannot come immediately, 

if peradventure in his travelling he escape the 
suffering of hunger and thirst, so far well.’ 


Ton. IT. 
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1 The fretted waters 

Do not carry on their current a bundle of firewood! 
Those, the members of our families, 

Are not with us here guarding Shin. 

How we think of them I How we think of them ! 
What month shall we return home ? 



yk 


The rhjrmee are — in »t. 1, 

® 1, 1 ' “ ^ , ft’ iR’ 4S, ®. 

cat.l6, t.3. 


Ode 3. Namtire. Thc RrsBAiiD’a SATie- 

r ACTIOS, AND THE Wtrs’s JOT, OK HIg XBTOXK. 
This again ig the view of Choo He, who regardg 
thig ode ag a geqnel of the {wec-eding one; and 
1 do not think anything better can made of 
it. Still it does not carry with itself the witness 
of its own correctness, so much as the interpreta- 
tion of ode 2. Choo refers, as if with some 
donbt of his own view, to that of the old school, 
that the piece is expressive of commiseration 
for the disordered snd fallen condition of Chow, 
and that it shows us, more especially, the officers 
encouraging one another to take office, for the 
sake of preserving their lives. To iny mind the 
piece, as a whole and in its details, is accom- 
panied with greater difficulties on this interpre- 
tation than on the oiher. 


Both stanzas. 




‘the appearance of satisfaction, having got one’s 
wUL’ M, Choo. Maou’s explanation is nearly 
the same, — ‘not ezercisingthe mind on anything.’ 

indicates ‘ the spp. of harmony snd 
joy.’ 4^ is used for an instrument in 
which the ancient Chinese had the rudiments of 
the organ. It consisted of 13 or of 19 tubes, set 
up in the shell of a gourd, each with an orifice 
near the bottom, to which a moveable tongue of 
metal called was fitted. The whole was 


blown by the mouth. |||| was a sort of flag or 
screen carried by dancers, with which they could 
screen themselves at parts of their performance. 
The 3d lines are the must difficult, and none of 
the critics throw much light upon them. Acc. 
to Maou, by we are to understand ‘the 
music in the apartment,’ and 'to use.’ 

The king, it is said, had the pieces ol the Chow 
Nm sung to him with music in an inner apart- 
ment at the palace, and the officer of the ode is 
made to appear beckoning to bis friends to 


follow him, and take part in the performance, 
aU unworthy, as it was, of his and their position 
and abilities. In the 2d stanza, he beuons to 
them, in the same way, to follow him to the 
place where thedanceraorpantomimesperformed 
their part ^ ‘ the places for the 

dancers.’ All this is very harsh and forc^; 
and could hardly be followed by the expression 
of delight in the last line. Choo contenu him- 
self with simply explaining the terms, and that 
obscurely. Ho defines 1^ whidi we 
must take as meaning * to follow to,’ in order 
to construe it shnilariy in both stanzas. The 
general meaning is plain enough. The husband, 
returned from his long service, forgets all his 
toils, and is ready to express his pleasure by 
music and dancing; and his wife sfajtfes in his 

joy. HR— in iii. XVT. 

The rhymes are— in sfc 1, >t. 

10: in 2, 1^., 3|l:(prop. cat. 2), cat. 3, 

t. 2: in the two stanzas, cat. 2. 

Ode. 4. Allusive. Thb tboops ox Chow, 

KXR OK DUTT IK SbIK, MUBMUB AT THKIK SBTA- 
XATioK 7X011 THXiB FAXiUES. The mother of 
king P'ing was a Keang, a daughter at the 
House of ^in. That State had suffered re- 
peatedly from the attacks of Ts'oo, and the king, 
after removing to the eastern capital, sent lus 
own people "to occupy snd defend it, and kept 
them long absent from their homes on the ser- 
vice. The piece contains their mnrmnrings at 
their separation from their families. This U 
the interpretation given by Maou, and adopted 
by Choo, — with differences in the details _Gow- 
yang Sew had proposed, before Choo’s time, a 
somewhat different view, which has bad many 
followers. I>. 3 is to be taken, they think, not of 
the families of the troops em^oyra in Shin, nor 
of other troops of Chow which were left at home, 
but of the troops of other States, which should 
have been call^ fordi by the king for the duty. 
This modification of the interpretation shows os 
better the nature at the allunon in the 1st two 
lines, but does not agree so well with the last 
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2 The fretted waters 

Do not carry on their current a bundle of thorns! 
Those, the members of our families, 

Are not with us here guarding P‘oo. 

How we think of them I How we think of them ! 
What month shall we return ? 


3 The fretted waters 

Do not carry on their current a bundle of osiers ! 
Those, the members of our families, 

Are not with us here guarding Heu. 

How we think of them ! How we think of them ! 
What month shall we return ? 


two. I feel niuible mjielf to express any de- 
cisiTe opiiiion in the case. 

1X1,2. in all the stt. is explained by 

Maon I7 • to impede and excite,’— as 

rocks do the waters of a stream; but he does 
not explain the natore of the aUusion which 
underlies the statement that a stream thus fret- 
ted is yet not able to carry away so slight a 
thing as a bundle of firewood. Acc. to K'ang- 
sliing, it is that, thon^ the king’s commands 
were so urgent and exacting, no k^ness flowed 
from him to the people. 'Iliis is unsatisfactory; 
and Ying-tah and Wang Taou insist that the 
lines should be taken interrogatirely, or that 
11. 2 and 4 ahonld be understood as strong as- 
sertions, and not negations. Carrying ont this 
Tiew, Wang would hurther refer the in 

LS to king F'hig, and take in L4 as — ^ , 
‘to employ.’ ’This would meet the difficulty 
about the allnsion ; but the mnrmnring od the 
troops becomes thus rery rioient. It is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the odes to express 
disqtinrobation of /!< hug so directly ; and the 
last two lines seem to require us to interpret LS 

the fandUes of the stddiers. 

Cboo adopts a different exegesis of I.l. Re- 
ferring to a phrase^ ‘ 


and ripping’ course of a stream, he explains 
mz 7 k as ‘ the appearance of water flow- 
ing gently so gently and feebly in this case, 
that the current would not bear away a small 
bundle of anything. How the lines thus under- 
stood bear allusively on the rest of the stanxa, 
be does not at all make clear, saying that it is 
to be found in the two yij^,— in lines 2 and 4. 
Gow-yang and those who follow him, tmlring 
jrony in the same way, make ont the allnsion to 
be to the feeUeness of king P’ing, who conld not 
command the services of the States to guard 
Shin, but was obliged to lay the duty on his own 
people. — ^This meaning of is not given in 
K‘ang-he’s diet., and I feel constrained to keep 
to Maou’s account of the term with all its diffi- 
culties. and see on L IX. 2. Maou 

takes in the sense of ‘msliea;’ but it also 
means ‘osiers,’ from which arrow-shafts could 
be made, which seems more snitaUe here. 

IX 8, 'His is read ke, and is treated 
as a mere particle. Wang Yin-che gives 

P. and as synonyms of it, which are found 
used (and are interchanged) in the tame way. 

‘ those parties,’ — ‘the famt- 
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1 In the valleys grows the mother-wort, 

But scorched is it in the drier places. 

There is a woman forced to leave her husband; 

Sadly she sighs! 

Sadly she sighs! 

She suffers from his hard lot. 



2 In the valleys grows the mother-wort, 

But scorched is it where it had become long. 


liea of the absent soldiers, * their parents, wives, 
and children,’ acc. to K’ang-shing. It has been 
mentioned that king Ping’s mother belonged to 
Shin,— a marquisate held by Keangs, the capi- 
tal of which was near the site of the pres. dep. 
city of Nan-yang, Ho-nan. P‘oo is identified 
by Ting-tah and Choo with I.eu (see note on 
the name of the 22d Bk. of the Shoo, Pt V.) 
It was also a marquisate held by Keangs, and 
adjoined Shin. Heu was another Keang State, 
in the pres. Heu Chow, Ho-nan. Shin and P'oo 
were contignoos, but Hen was at some considera- 
ble distance from them. Heu K’mn 
Yuen dyn.) thinks that the troops of Chow w^ 
not reaUy guarding the territories of P‘oo and 
Heu j but that the poet, to vary his rhymes, in- 
troduces the names of those other States, as 
belonging to Keangs. We may rather suppose, 
howeva*, that through the cousangninity of their 
chiefs, the three States were confederate, all 
‘‘ireat^ by Ts’oo, and aU hence requiring 
aid. ^ ‘to station troops 

throughout a country to maintain it.’ 

XJ. 6, 6. The object of is to be sought 
in the parties intended by ^ and this term, 

as well as the line that follows, are in favour of 
the interpretation of the piece adopted by Maou 
and Choa The soldiers did not wish their fami- 
lies to be with them, keeinng guard in Shin,— 
such a thing would have been eoiitrar/ to all 
roles of propriety; but they grudged their pro- 
longed absence from them, and wished that they 
might soon return to Chow. 


The rhymes are— in st. 1, (and in 2, 3), 
(prop, cat IX cat IS, 1 2; eat 12, 

1. 1 ; (and in 2, 3X At 16, 1 1 : in 2, 

cat 6, 1 2 : in 8, iK, 1^, ft, t L 

Ode 6. AUnsrre. Tun aan cask of a wo- 
lf ak FOBCBD TO 8BPAKATB FBOH HBB HOSBABD 
THBODOH FBEB8UBB OF FAWIBB. HsOU SayS 

the piece is expressive of pi^ for the snfifering 
condition of Cliow. Many later critics seek to 
find in it a condemnatioD of the govt of king 
P’ing, and of the morals of the people ; bat this 
has to be argned ont of the language; and is 
not implied in it Choo attributes the com- 
position to the sniTering wife hersdf ; bnt I agree 
with Hen K‘een in attributing it to another, 
who has her case — oge of many — ^vividly be fore 
him 

LL 1, 2 in aU the stt The has many 
names, of which the most common are 

and^;-^ 1^'. Medhnrst calls it the ‘bngioas;* 

but I should have preferred to call it by its popu- 
lar name of ‘mother’s help,’ if it did not clearly 
appear in the Japanese plates as the homanu 
tibb-icut, or mother-wort. It is described ss 
having a square stem, and white flowers which 
grow between the sections of the stem. The 
seeds, stalk, flowers, and leaves are all believed 
to have medical virtnea, and to be apedflc ie 
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g p ^ a f 
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There is a woman forced to leave her husband, 

Long-drawn are her groaiiings! 

Long-drawn are her groanings! 

She suffers from his misfortune. 

3 In the valleys grows the mother-wort, 

But scorched is it even in the moist places. 

There is a woman forced to leave her husband; 

Ever flow her tears! 

Ever flow her tears! 

But of what avail is her lament? 




VI. T^oo yum. 


^ ^ ^ ^(.4 

1 The hare is slow and cautious ; 

The pheasant plumps into the net. 

In the early part of my life. 

Time still passed without commotion. 
In the subsequent part of it. 





inuiy tronblea of women, before and after child- 
birth; hence, ita common name. The plant 
grows beat in mmst sitoationB, and Maoa erred 
greatly ba lappoaing that a high aitnation and 
dry aoil anitea it b^ so that the decay of it, 
^Mes of here, was owing to ita situation in 
a rafley. That decay is evidently ascribed 
to the prerailing drought, balling it first in the 
drier grounds ; next, where it had attained a 
good height and was vigorous; and finaliy, even 
in damp places, best Mapted for it. Such a 
plant drooping and dying in the valleys, we may 
conceive how all other vegetation was scorched 
np, and famine, with its miseries, desolated 
the country. '‘P>’ 

dried np or aowched.’ 

as in the translation. ‘ 


LL3— «. n-H ‘to be separated.* n 
does not mean that the woman had been 
cast off by her husband, but that they had been 
obliged to separate from each other, and try if 
they could manage to subsist apart. is 
designed to give 'the sound of her sighing.’ it 
ia aynonymons with in iLXI. 3 ; not, however, 

meaning, here, ‘to whiatle,’ but an andible 
aound emitted from the mouth, and long-pro- 
tracted. This idea of ‘ long-drawn ’ is conveyed 
by denotea ‘the appearance 

of weeping.’ In L 4 we must understand ^ of 
the hosband of the woman. K'ang-shingexidains 
it by which we hare often met with in 
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We are meeting with all these evils. 

I wish I might sleep and never move more. 

2 The hare is slow and cautious ; 

The pheasant plumps into the snare. 

In the early part of my life, 

Time still passed without anything stirring. 

In the subsequent part of it, 

We are meeting with all these sorrows. 

I wish I might sleep, and never wake more. 


3 The hare is slow and cautious ; 

The pheasant plumps into the trap. 

In the early part of my life, 

Time still passed without any call for our services. 

In the subsequent part of it 

We are meeting wdth all these miseries. 

I would that I might sleep, and hear of nothing more. 


the leme of hfuband. It mi^t elso be taken 
geotfaUy: — ‘abe haa met with — faUen on — a 

time when people are in diatreM.’ 18 

the ‘ eril ’ lot, not evil conduct. 

The rhjmea are — in it. 1, 

cat,!*! cat3,fcl: 

cat, 7, t S. 

Ode 6. MetaphoricaL Ah o wch b oh Chow 
oBci/Anas BIS wsanrirBss or Lin nacauaB or 
TH* OBOWIHO mSHBIBS OP THB Stat®. The ‘Lit- 
tle Preface ’ refers this piece to the time of king 
Hwan, the grandson of king P'ing (B.C.TIi) — 
696), who became iOTolred in hostilities with 
the l^ate of Ch'ing in B. C, 706, and recdred a 
severe defeat from his fendatory ; bat there ic 
nothi^ in it to indicate each a reference- The 
growing miaery of the country, and the writer’s 
weariuMs of his life, are all that is before ns. 


IjLI, 2. in all the stt oonreys the 

meaning of being ‘slow and cautioua.’ The rab- 
bit or hare is said to he of a secret and crafty na- 
ture, while the pheasant ia bold and detondned. 
'The former, consequently, ia anared with dif- 
ficulty, while the Utter ia easily taken, w* 

the general name for a net. and 
are terms for nets with some pecnHatity in their 
construction, but they sre naed, not h^ose of 
that, but to vary the rhythm. Indeed, the TTrfa-ya 

gives 1^, m, and all as names of 
the same thing, which is also called ‘an 

inrcTted carriage.’ It seems to hare teen a net 
extended between, or a nooee suspended from, 
two poles, which were made to doee by a spring 
when the rabiat or bird entered. as in 

iii. XVilL 8. In the crafty hi^ acc. to Cheo, 
we have the mean men, who stirred np disorder, 
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1 Thickly they spread about, the doljchos creepers, 
On the borders of the Ho. 

For ever separated from my brothers, 

I call a stranger father. 

I call a stranger father. 

But he will not look at me. 


2 Thickly they spread about, the dolichos creepers. 
On the banks of the Ho. 

For ever separated from my brothers, 

I call a stranger mother, 

I call a stranger mother. 

But she will not recognize me. 
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and then contrired to escape from its consequen- 
ces ; in tlie bold and impetuous pheasant, the 
superior men, who would do their duty in the 
disorder, — and suffered. Maou and others make 
these two lines allusive. 

EL 3 — 6. •• ‘ stilL’ The speaker, it 

would appear, had seen the time when the 
royal House was strong, and able to control 
the various States. ‘there 

was nothing di^g,’ ‘ there was no trouble at 
1^. the same; •= ‘ "<> service.’ 

is synonymous with ‘sorrows,’ — things 
falling out untowardiy. 

here is different from that in 1.3, 
and has the same force as H . used optatively, 

hear.’ The Une, in its vsrions forms, expresses j 
the idea that the speaker had no enjoyment ] 
of his life, and would prefer to die. { 


The rhymes are -in st.l, 

t.2:in3,§,^.^,fg,cat.9. 

Ode 7. AUnsire. A waitdbreb from Cbow, 

SEFABSTBD FKOW BIS KIN, BOURNS OVER HIS 

UJT. The ’ Little Preface ’ says the piece was 
directed against king P‘ing. who had thrown 
asiile all care for the nine classes of his kindred 
(see on the Shoo, 1.2). Nothing more, however, 
than what I have stated can be concluded from 
the piece itself. 

LL1,2. ^ $.-» in i IV. ^ ^ is de- 
script! ve of the dolichos, spreading and inter- 
twining its branches, all connect together. 
There is little difference between and 

jjP. It is said, ‘ The space above, on the banks,’ 
is called »nd ‘where the banks are level, 
but underneath the earth caves in, and the 
banks hang over like lips,’ is called 
thick, continuous growth of the creepers, on the 
soil proper to them, is presented by the speaker 
in contrast to his own position, tom from his 
family and proper soil. 
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3 Thickly they spread about, the dolichos creepers, 
On the lips of the Ho. 

For ever separated from my brothers, 

I call a stranger elder-brother ; 

I call a stranger elder-brother, 

But he will not listen to me. 


VIII. Ta^ae koh, 

Sn — WM ~ ~ 

1 There be is gathering the 4oJicho3 ! 

A day without seeing him 
la like three months ! 

8 There be is gathering the oxtail-southernwood ! 
A day without seeing him 
Is like three seasons ! 



3 There he is gathering the mugwort ! 
A day without seeing him 
Is like three years ! 


PJ. S-tS. FoQowijig pat the Tiew of the Pre- 
fnce, K‘aaf-thi)^; t»h?e utiyely, trith 7 
pr ‘ the hies.’ M it* tabjecT i bat the yfew in tee 
tranahUlDp }• more aiinple pnd nptarai, ">4 
pgreep better with the a»«ge o| ]^, — M in 
yi.XIV, W.vn., aoL ^ k, • enother jpen,’ 


* & Stranger/ ^ «« ♦ tn cl4er brother/ 

— ‘doep not hare me.’ K‘ang-»hing 
imd Choo explain by ‘ tp reipew- 


her that Uiere )■ loon a perion.’ 

‘The rh/mea are — in at 1, (and in 

ill ?f ^F** cat, I, tr?; in #, 

ill' %’ S' 19- 


Ode 8, Narrative. A ranr i,ow08 ron tn 
aociriT OP THK OBJSCT OP ajut APPBCTKJir. 
So ChoQ interpret# tbi# little pippp) and hi# 
view of it (i ipure natprid thmi thxt ^ the dd 
interpreters, who held th#t it indientes the feitr 
of Blandeters, entert^edhy the otBpm qi Chow. 
So bad, they say, wa# the |pvt. <ft Wnf Hwiia, 
that if nay of the minister#, s^t or smalli wm 
sentpway «m dpty for however ihort • t*mo, » 
orowd (d alanderous miwsitef wee anre to top* 
plant him, or injore ipm In eome w«jr. The Irt 
line, on thie view, ia aUnsive of tba anvieca on 
which a minuter' might be eowniaaloned; and 
it is the hing thnt U spoken of in the other 
linet. This interpretation ia, tnreiy, imported 
very violently into the fimpc veraee. Choo’a 
is mm natnrai. A Uiort aheenoe from the 
loved ebjeot aeema to be long, and longqr the 
more It Is dwelt npon TlieUdyftHieleaheriover 
engaged as the ^tt Unea deemibe, and would 
fi^ go and join him ia hU oceopationa 
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ifl :^*ll iz* 


■m T 

sg ^ ^ 




00 ^ 0oMo^ 


7i 

# 


o >v 








1 His great carriage mmbles along, 

And his robes of rank glitter like the young sedge. 
Do I not think of you? 

But I am afraid of thb officer, and dare not. 



2 His great carriage moves heavily and slowly, 

And his robes of rank glitter like a carnation'gem. 

Do I not think of you? 

But I am afraid of this officer, and do not rush to you. 


3 While living, we may have to occupy different apartments; 
But when dead, we shall share the same grave. 

If you say that I am not sincere, 

By the bright sun I swear that I am. 


u best taken as demonstrative of the indi- 
Tidnal thought of, — ^with K'ang-shing; though 
we majr also understand it, with Yen Is'an, as 
there.’ which Medhurst calls 

‘sontbemwood.’ It is u nder stood to be here 
what is called the as in the trans- 

lation; ‘with whitish leaves, the stalk brittle, 
bushy and fragrant.’ is the mugwort, the 
down of which yields the moxa, which is burnt 
upon the skin to produce counter-irritation. 

‘three antumos i— » ‘three 
seasons.’ Ying^tah points out that and 

^ are employed in the same way. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1. «“• 13, 

t.3; in 2, H., ^ cat.8, 1. 1: in 8, 
cat. 16, t. 2. 

Ode 9. Narrative. Ths wflueuc* of a 

smwn AMD VIRTVODS KAQISTSATE DT RRFRESS- 

IMO ucEBTionsMBss. According to the old 
school, this piece should be translated in the 
past tense, as setting forth the manners of a 


former time, when licentionsness was repealed 
by virtuons magistrates, and did not dare to 
show Itself; and this. It is sussed, is done, 
as a lamentation over the dilfeient itaio m 
things under the eastern Chow, Nothing ii 
gain^ by tbns dragging antiquity into the odi^ 
and the explanation of it is only thei^y roa^ 
difficult and unnatural. The whole is simple, if 
we take it, with Cboo, as spoken by some lady 
of the eastern Chow, that would fam have gone 
with bar lover, but was restrained by her fear of 
some great officer, who, amid the degeneracy of 
the tbae», retained hit purity and intern^. 
Both interpretations, however, admit the Ucen- 
tiousness of the age; and the character of this 
pieoe supplies an argument for the ourrectness 
of the view which we took of the preceding. 

LI. 1, 2 in stt. 1, 2. CUfatJ denotes 

the noise made by the carnaj^ of the officer, 
the oi the 4th line; It is called 'a great 
carriage,’ because great officers at the court, 
when travelling in the discharge of their duties, 
were privileged to ride in a carriage of the same 
materials and structure as that of a prince of a 
State. Thej wore also the robes of a visoonnt 
or baron, which are here called Theie 


VOI-. IT. 


16 
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^ » &m.m a a 

ee>t« 

On the mound where is the hemp, 

Some one is detaining Tsze-tseay. 

Some one is there detaining Tsze-tse^ ; — 
Would that he would come jauntily [to me] ! 





2 On the mound where is the wheat, 

Some one is detaining Tsze-kwoh. 

Some one is there detaining Tsze-kwoh ; — 
Would that he would come and eat with me! 



had Stc of the emblematic figfures mentioned in 
the Shoo, II. ir. 4 upon them : — the temple-cup, 
the aquatic grata, and the grains of rice, painted 
on the upper robe; and the hatchet, and the 
aymbol of distinction, embroidered on the 
lower. meant the down of birds, or the 
8ne undei growth of hair on animals, and those 
robes were so denominated, probably, from the 
materials of which they were made, but we lach 
information on this point; — see the Chow Le, 
XXI. Sand 17. The painting and embroidery 
were in all the flTe colours ; hence the green is 
described as being equal to that of a young 
sedge (see v. III. 4), and the red to that of a 
moan, a gem of a carnation colour. is 

descriptive of the ‘slow and heavy motion’ of 
tile cruristge. 

LI. 8, 4 . ^ ‘think of you,’— ‘wiah to 
he iHth you,’ or, *to follow you.’ 

St. 3. The lovers might be kept apart all 
their lives, hut they would be united in death, 
and lie in the same grave. So the lady gives 
expression to her attaehiiient. • to be 

living.’ ‘a cave;’ here,— ‘the grave.’ 

in 1. 4 is the common form of an oath among 
the Chinese. ‘The Complete Digest’ thus ex- 

ire words from my heart. If you think 
tliat my words are not sincere, there is a Pourer 
above like the briglit sun observing me. How 
sliould my words not be sini-eref ’ Acc. to the 
old interpreters, this stanza is addressed to the 
magistrates of Cliow. ‘In the old days,’ it is 
tnid, 'I'lisbands and wives kept to their .separate 


w 

‘ fhese are woi 


apartments, and only in death were th <7 long 
together.’ It was difficult for an officer in the 
degenerate times of Chow to believe that there 
had ever been such purity of nuinnera: but 
verily there had been I 

The riiymea are— in at. 1, cat. 

Cftt 18 : in 

0, cat. 12, t.3. 

Ode 10. Narrative. A woman u>N08 roe 

THE FBESENCE OF HER IA>VXB8, WHO, 8HB 
THINKS, AXE PETAJNEO FBOIf HBX BT ABOTHEB 

WOMAN. This interpretation of the ode tie# upon 
the surface of it, and is that given by Choo Be. 
We might have expected a dillbrent view from 
the old interpreters, and we have one. They 
refer the piece to the time of king Cbwang (B. 
C. 695 — 679). who drove away from their employ- 
ments officers of worth through his want of in- 
telligence. The people, tliey say, mourned the 
loss uf such men, and expressed their desire for 
their return in these verses. The imperial editora 
indicate their approval of this view, and say 
that many scholars have doubted the correctness 
of Choo’s interpretation, on the ground that 
Confucius would not have admitte<l so licentious 
a piece into his collection of ancient poems. If 
tile books to wliieh Maou had access bad been 
preserved, they tliink, there would have been 
sufficient eviilenee of tlie correctness of bis 
view. But the difficulty here, and in other 
odes. lies in reconciling the words before us with 
the interpretation put upon tlicm. The writers, 
to convey the ideas in tlieir minds, must have 
used language the most remote from tliat cal- 
culated to do so. As to the unlikelihood of 
Confucius giving a place to a licentious piece 
like this in the She, if he admitted the ode 
precedes, even taking Maou’s interpretation of 
it, I do not see that he need have bcOT squeam- 
ish about this. 
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3 On the mound where are the plum trees, 
Some one is detaining those youths. 

Some one is there detaining those youths ; — 
They will give me i^-stones for my girdle. 


U. 1,2 in all the stt. No tpecial meaning ii 
to be (ought in the mention of the mound, and 
the things growing on it. The ladf misses her 
friend, and she supposes he may be detained on 
such a place in a way she does not approve of. 

there.* 

some one detuning.’ is the desig- 

nation of the friend who does not make his 
appearance. ^ is the designation of an- 
other similar friend. With this we may compare 
the Tariation of the sumames in the different 
stanzas of iv.lV. 

Acc. to Maon, ^ is the clan-name of the of- 
ftcen introduced, and Tsae-kwoh is the father 
of Tize-taeay. A mound it a stony, barren 
spot, where we do not look for hemp or wheat 
or plum-trees. Yet these LSws, banished from 
the court, had laboured on such a spot, and 
made it fruitful, in consequence of which the 
people longed the more to see them back in of- 
fice t 

In st.8, ‘those gentlemen,’ 

—referring to Tsze-tseay and Tsze-kwoh. 

as inT.IV.l. as in Men- 

cius, IV. Pt ii.XYXTTT.i- The line in st.3 is also 
to be taken as a wish; Choo says, ^ ^ 

mms,’ ‘she hopes that they will have 
gifu for her.’ as in t,X.3 : 


Maou says nothing on the but seems to 
take it as the sign of the future, be 

says, means ‘the difficulty of advancing,’ of 
wUch it is difficult to see the signiflcancy in 

the case. On iSl 5|5 ^ “y*' ‘■’''tstt 
Tsze-kwoh comes again, we shall get food! ’ His 
misapprehension of the nature of the ode makes 
it impossible for him to explain its parts satis- 
factorily. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, 

17: in 2, g |g, cat. 1, t. 3 : in 3, 

^ 5 . **•. 2 . 

CktHcnirDiKO kotb. The odes of the Boysl 
domain aflbrd sufficient evidence of the decay 
of the House of Chow. 'They commence with a 
lamentation over the desolation of the ancient 
capitals of Win and Woo, and, within the ter- 
ritory attached to the eastern capital, we find 
the people mourning over the toils ol war 
and the miseries of famine. The bonds of society 
appear relaxed, and licentiousness characterizes 
the intercourse of the sexes. There are some 
odes, however which relieve the picture. The 
2d and 8d show us the affection between husband 
and wife, and the pleasantness of their domestic 
society, while the 9th tells us that amid ahonnd- 
ing licentiousness there were trfficers v ho helped 
to keep it iu check. 



BOOK vn. THE ODES OF CH‘ING 
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1 How well do the black robes befit you! 

When worn out, we will make others for you. 

We will go to your court, 

And when we return [from it], we will send you a feast! 


2 How good on you are the black robes! 

When worn out, we will make others for you. 


Titi.* o» try Book. ^ 

‘Ch'iug; Bk. VII. of Pt. I.’ The State of 
Ch‘ing was not one of the oldest fiefs of the 
Chow dyn. King Seuen (B. C. 826 — 781) con- 
ferred on his brother Yew (^^). in B. C. 805, 
the appanage of Ch‘ing, a city and district ad- 
joining, — in the pres. Hwa Chow 
Thiag-chow (^ ;|||), Shen-se. This Yew, who 
is called duke Hwan in the list of the lords of 
Ch'ing acted as minister of Instruc- 

tion at the royal court, and was killed, in B. C. 
778, not long before the Jung hordes took the capi- 
tal, and put to death king YeVC^^^^). His son 

Keuh-t‘nh (^^1^ 'fos great service to 

king F'iug when he moved the capital to the east, 
succeeded to his fathePs office, and becoming 
possessed of the lands of Kih and K*wei 

‘south oi the Ho, north of the 
Ying, east of the Loh, and west of the Tse,’ he 
removed there, and called his State ‘ New Ch'ing,' 
which is still the uame of one of the districts in 
tbedep. of K‘ae-fung, Ho-nan. He is duke Woo 

Ch'ing. For further information 
about Ch'ing tee on the title of Bk. XUL 


Ode 1 . Narrative. Tn* noM.K o» Chow 
exphess theis anirtBaTtoH or ain> BEOaso 
FOB DUKE Woo OF Ch'ino. We have the au- 
thority of ConfocioB for understanding this piece 
as expressive of the regard that is d neto virt ne 
and alnlity; — see the Le Ke, Bk. XXxIIl. 2. 
The critics agree that it is to he interpreted of 
the admiratioa and affection which the people 
of Chow had for duke Woo, eon of the founds 
of the House of Ch'ing. He bad so won npoa 
them in the discharge of his duties as a minis- 
ter, that they ever wdcomed his presmce, and 
would gladly have retained him at the court. 
The structure of the piece is exceedingly simple. 
The stanzas are varira merely by the change (ff 
two characters in each, without giving any new 
meaning, — to produce a variety of rhymes. The 
‘Little Fieface’ it wrong in attribntiiig the ode 
to the people of Ch'ing. 

LL 1, 2, in all the stt. denotee the deep- 
est black, — ^that which has been subjected to the 
dye seven times. Ministers of the ooartw<werobee 
of this colour, — not in the king’s court, whmi 
having audience of him ; bnt in th^ own conrte 
or offices, to which they proceeded after the 
morning audience, and discharged their several 
duties; 'to be fit,’ ‘tocorrespcmd 

to.’ As Yen Ts'an expands the line, ‘ 'That duke 
Woo should be a minister the king and wear 
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feast! 




We will go to your court, 

And when we return [from it], we will send you a 

How easy sit the black robes on you! 

When worn out, we wiU make others for you. 

We will go to your court. 

And when we return [from it], we will send you a feast! 


11. Tseang Chung-tsze. 




1 I pray you, Mr. Chung, 

Do not come leaping into ray hamlet; 
Do not break my willow trees. 

Do I care for them? 

But I fear my parents. 

You, O Chung, are to be loved, 


thew bUcF robes is most proper; his rirtue 
corresponds to his robes (I^ 

We niEj constroe ss the rign of the 
genitiTe; — ‘O the befittingness of the black 
lobesl’ But it is better to take it as a particle, 
— ‘How befitting are they!’ and in 
the other stanzas must conrey a similar mean- 
ing to There is no difficulty with the 

former, but Maou and Choo both explain the 
latter by ‘ great,’ which Ying-tah expands 


wear the black robes is gnatly befitting.’ I 
prefer the meaning of ‘easy and na- 

tural,’ giren by one of the Ch’ings. In the 2d 
line the people ezioess their affection f<ff duke 
Woo by saying they would make new r obes for 
him, whmi those were worn out 


change,’»-others. til mean 

‘to make.’ 

LI. 3, 4, ‘ to go to.’ 

lodging house;’ but the ides is more that of a 
hotel in the sense which that term haa in France. 
It was the residence assigned to the minister 
during his residence at the cajntal, where he 
lived with his retinue and had his own office or 
court. The leads ns to translate the whole 
piece in the 2d person, as if it were addressed 
to duke Woo, — the welcome of the pwide of 
Chow to him. The pet^le would go to his court, 
to see that he was lodged there comf mtsbly on hia 
.-uTiTgX ftom Ch‘ing. We learn from narratiTeB 
of Tso-she on the Ch‘un Ts‘8w, that the govt, 
of the capital was sometimes remiss in keep^ 
these public buildings in proper repair. The 
people go on to say, that when they were satis- 
fied the building was all in good order, they 
would send him Tiands. To the present day, 
the good will of the people of China, of all 
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But the words of my parents 
Are also to be feared. 

2 I pray you, Mr. Chung, 

Do not come leaping over my wall; 
Do not break my mulberry trees. 

Do I care for them? 

But I fear the words of my brothers. 
You, 0 Chung, are to be loved, 

But the words of my brothers 
Are also to be feared. 


ranks, erpresae* itself in this form. Fowls, docks, 
geese, flesh, cakes, and fruits, figure largely in 
complimentary oflerings. 

The rhymes are — in st 1, *> “*• 

17; (and in 2, 3), cat. 14: in 2, 

Jg;,, cat. 3, t. 2: in 3, ,, cat. 5, t. 3. 

Ode 2. Narrative. A lady beos heb loyek 

TO LBT HEB ALOKE, ABD HOT EXCITE THE 8IJBPI- 
CIOHS ABn BEKARH8 OP HER PARENTS AND 
OTHERS. Such is the interpretation of this piece, 
given by Choo, after Ch'ing Ts'eaou 
an earlier critic of the Sung dynasty; and no 
one, who draws his conclusion simply from the 
stanzas themselves, can put any other upon it. 
The 'Little Preface,’ however, gives an historical 
interpretation of it, which is altc^ther dif- 
ferent, and for which something like an argu- 
ment has been constructed. To understand it, 
tome details must be given. — Dnke Woo of 
Chdng, the subject of the last ode, was succeed- 
ed, in B.C. 742, by his son Woo-shang, known 
as dnke Chwang, to whom his mother had a 

great dislike, while abrotber, named TwanC^^), 
waa her favourite. At the mother’s solicitation, 
Twan was invested with a large city; and he 
proceeded, in concert with her, to form a scheme 
for wresting the earldom from duke Chwang 
The issue was the ruin of Twan ; but his brother 
was dilatory, as it appeared to bis ministers, in 
taking measures against him, and Maon under- 
stands the piece as the duke’s reply to Chang 
of Chae #), one of his ministers, whose 
advice that be should take swift and snmmaiT 


measures with Twan he declined to follow. At 
the same time, he had no more liking for Twan 
than his minister had. Acc., then, to this view, 
the Chung of the ode is Chung of Chae, the 
minister ; the 2d and 3d lines aie metaphorical 
ways of telling him not to incite the dnke to 
injure bis brother; the 4th line tells the duke's 
own disregard for and dislike of bis brother; and 
the 6th line, ‘ Ton, O Chung, are to be cherished,’ 
is taken of ‘ the words of the minister,’ which 
the duke would keep in mind. The lesson of 
the whole, acc. to the ‘ Little Preface,’ is that 
duke Chwang, not venturing to follow the advice 
given him, which would have needed bat little 
exertion of power, had afterwarda to deal with 
Twan by calling into requiaition all the retonreea 
of the State. It must be said, without hesita- 
tion, that if this be the correct interpretation of 
it, then the piece ia a riddle, which only appears 
the more absurd, when the answer to it is told. 

The imperial editors are willing to admit that 
Choo’s interpretation is the more natural, but 
they find strong confirmation of the older view, 
in a passage of Tso-she’s commentary on the 
Ch'un Ts'ew IX.xxvi 6. — In B.C. 648, the mar- 
quis of Wei was kept a jvisoner in Tsin, and the 
lords of Ts'e and Ch'ing went to the court of 
that State to intercede for him ; and in their 
negotiations for that purpose, the minister, who 
wss in attendance on the eari of Ch'ing, sang 
this piece, as suggesting a reason why the prison- 
er should be let go. But the only sentiment 
in the ode applicable to that occasion, at Too 
Tu points out, ia that the general feeling aud 
remarks of men are not to be disregarded So 
far, the use of it was appropriate in the ciiciun- 
stances, whichever interpretation we adopt. 
Even Ten Tt'an, whofdUows Maon’t view, thioxs 
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3 I pray you, Mr. CKung, 

Do not come leaping into my garden; 

Do not break my sandal trees. 

Do I care for them? 

But I dread the talk of people. 

You, O Chung, are to be loved, 

But the talk of people 
Is also to be feared. 



III. Shvh-yu-t^een. 

'to tifi M Ao^ 

M M A.M M ^ 

-M. ^ M M fflo 

1 Shuh has gone hunting; 

And in the streets there are no inhabitants. 

Are there indeed no inhabitants ? 



EB 


that the lesson cf the piece mentioned in the 
* Little Preface* is wide of the mark. 1 do not 
see why the use of the piece, as preserred hr f ■o* 
she, nearly 200 years alter it was written, should 
make us reject the only riew on whiidi'it can be 
naturally and simply explained. 

LI 1 — 3 in all the stt. — as in tLX., tt aL 

^ is the demgnation of the person 
addrened, — indicating his place among his bro- 
thers. Ihe is eqniTalent to oar ‘B(r.’ M 
■My be translated ‘ hamlet.’ Anciently. ‘5 fami- 
lies conatitated a nagUxmrhood (^^), and 5 
neighbourhoods constituted a k, or hamlet.’ 
Xhe was a species of willow, ‘growing by 
the water-side, the leaves whitish, with the lines 
in them slightly red.’ The wood of it was va- 
Inable for bowls and other articles of nse. 
‘These willows,’ says Choo, ‘would he those 
planted about tte ditch that torroonded the 


hamlet.’ ‘planted.’ Ting-tah says 

injure or break the willows which I planted.’ 
I have translated by ‘sandal trees’ not 
meaning the sandal-wood tree of commerce, 
which is called t'an-kecmg 
ts‘ao» says on the (‘ox, that it is fonnd on the 
hills abont the Keang, the H'wae, and the Ho, 
and is of the class of the tmm-htang, bat witlumt 
its fragrance. 

L.4 ‘How date I lore them?’ but is to be 
taken in the sense of ‘ to gmdge,’ which it often 
has. Of course, on the ^d and mthodoz view, 
the most he r^rred to duke Qiwang’a bro- 
ther, and there is no antecedent to it in the ode. 

LLS— 9. There is a diStenlty with on 
the old riew, hecaose dnke Chwang’s father was 
dead, and with x- because his connns — his 
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Shuh has gone to the grand chase ; 

And in the streets there are none feasting. 

Are there indeed none feasting ? 

[But] they are not like Shuh, 

Who is truly admirable and good. 

Shuh has gone into the country ; 

And in the streets there are none driving about. 
Are there indeed none driving about ? 

[But] they are not Hke Shuh, 

Who is truly admirable and martial. 


ministers who were his kin — were all urging him 
to take summary measures with Twan. AZ 
^ ‘men’s many words,’*— ‘people’s taJk.’ 

The rhymes are — in at.1, 
cat.1, t.2; (and in 2,3), cat. 16 1 1: in 

^ JJ, ♦, cat. 10: in 3, , 

cat. 14. 

Ode 3. Narratire. The aomibatioii with 
WHICH Shoh-twan was bhoabded. The Shuh 
of this ode is the Twan, the brother of duke 
Chwang, of whom I hare spoken on the inter- 
pretation of the last piece. His character was 
the rererse of being worthy of admiration ; and 
we must suppose that this ode and the neat ex- 
press merely the sentiments of his parasites 
and*, special followers. His brother conferred 
upon him the city of King, where be lived in 
great state, collecting weapons, and training the 
people to the use of them, with the ulterior de- 
sign of wresting the State from his brother. 
The Preface says that the piece was directed 
sgi^st duke Chwang, but there is not a word 
in it, which should make us think so. Choo 
has animadverted on this, but he agrees with 
the Preface in referring the ode to the people of 
Ch’ing generally, as being smitten witli the 
dash and bravado of Twan, and inclining to 
support him. On this point, the view of Yen 
Ts‘an is more likely, — that the piece does not 
express the sentiments of the people generally, 
but of the people of King, and only of those 
among them who were Twan’s partizans and 
flatterers. 'The mass fell off from him, when the 
duke took active measures against him. 

L. 1, in all the stt. u is tne designation of 
Twan as being younger than duke Chwang. 
The eUeet ot 4 brothers is called ptA the 


2d, chaff (-[|||); the 3d, siiiA (;^)j the 4th, h 
( Frequently, however, we find the 
younger brothers called sAuA indiscriminately, 
•^is the particle, — ‘to hunt.’ Maou 
explains it here by ‘to take birds;’ 

bat it is best regarded as a general name for 
hunting. was the term appropriate to the 
winter hunt ; but the idea of winter need not 
be expressed in a translation. Too Yn finds in 
the character the idea which I have indicated. 

is the conntry beyond the snbnrb^ where 
the hunting was carried on. 

10.2—6. defined os ‘ the way 

or road of the le. The k, we saw on the last 
ode, was a hamlet of 26 families, which wonld 
have, probably, their houses on either side of a 
street running through them, and we must under- 
stand here, 1 think, that the speakers have in 
view the quarter of King, or perhaps a hamlet 
outside it, where Twan had his resideiice. He 
bad gone into the conntiy banting; and the 
street seemed quite empty. 'The life and glmy 
of it bad departed. Those who remained were 
not worthy of being taken notice of. ■0^ 

, — ‘no drinking of spirito,’ — > no feasting. 
]|[E i^***‘°° subjugating of horses,’— 

‘ no riding with horses.’ We must not 
understand the phrase iff riding on horseback, 
— a thing which was all but unknown in those 
early times, but of driving in chariots. can 
here only hare the modified signification of ‘kind.' 
Choo explains it 1^ * loving peo^e.’ 
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IV. Shuh yu t^een. 



1 Shuh has gone hunting, 

Mounted in his chariot and four. 

The reins are in his grasp like ribbons, 

While the two outside horses move [with regular steps], as 
dancers do. 

Shuh is at the marshy ground; — 

The fire flames out all at once, 

And with bared arms he seizes a tiger. 

And presents it before the duke. 

0 Shuh, try not [such sport] again ; 

Beware of getting hurt. 


The rhyn^ are — ^in it 1, 
cat 12, tl: in 2, 

t2!m3,|^„ j^,catfi,t2. 

Ode 4. Narratiye. CELEBOAiiirG the cha- 

niOTEEBINe AND ABCHEET OF ShUB-TWAN. 
Xwan, the brother of doke Chwang, ia the sub- 
ject of this piece as of the last; and the two 
are much of the same character. The ‘ Little 
Preface’ says this also was directed against doke 
Chwang, — with as little foundation. To the 
title of it the Preface prefixes the character 
or ‘great,’ to distinguish it from ode 3; 
and in many editions this is admitted, by mis- 
take, into the 1st line of st. 1. 

1J.1— 4, in all the stt. , — see on 

last ode. ’The hunting there, howeyer, was pre- 
sided oyer by Twaa himself, followed by bis 
OWE people from his city of King. Here, it ap- 
pears from L8, st.!, the hunting is preside oyer 
by die duke, and Twan is in his train, 

J^, — the 1st •* * mount,’ ‘to 

ride in,’ ‘ to drive the 2nd (Sd tone), is a noun, 
—‘a team of 4 horses.’ ^ ^ 

see on iii.ZIII. 2. The 4 horses were driven all 
abreast ; the two inside ones, which were called 
being kept a little ahead of the others. 


which were called (s‘aa In st.t the two 

outsides are driven so skilmlly, that they move 
like dancers, — i. e., with regular and harmonious 
step. In st. 2. they move ‘ in goose column,’ «. e. 
keeping behind the leaders, acc. to the order 
observ^ in a flock of wild geese in the sky; and 
in st.3, they are behind them, as the arms may 
be said to be behind the head. The ‘yellow’ 
colour of the horses in st. 2 is alight by, said 
to be the best colour for horses. jS may 
be translated — ‘of a superior yoke ;’ for 

‘to put to a carriage.’ K’ang-shing says, 
‘ The phrase means the very best horses.* In 
st. 3 is a kind of wild goose, of a grey co- 
lour ; and the term is used here to describe the 
colour of the horses, ‘ Mack and white mixed to- 
getber,’=gTey. The characters are varied ; now 
=‘ydlow,’ now«=‘ grey,’ for the rhythm, — which 
is so common a characteristic of these odes. 

U.6,6. is defined by 'a marsh;’ but 
that does not give us a correct idea of vdiat 
the term conveys. Williams calls it ‘ a marshy 

? >reserve in wh^h game is kept and fish reared.’ 
n hunting during the winter, fire was set to 
the grass, which drove the birds and beasts 
from their coverts, and gave the hunters an op- 
portunity of discharging their arrows at them, 
is best taken with Choo as ^ 


vot. IV. 


17 
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2 Shuh has gone hunting, 

Mounted in his chariot with four bay horses. 

The two insides are the finest possible animals, 

And the two outsides follow them regularly as in a flying 
flock of wild geese. 

Shuh is at the marshy ground; — 

The fire blazes up all at once. 

A skilful archer is Shuh ! 

A good charioteer also ! 

Now he gives his horses the reins; now he brings them up; 
Now he discharges his arrow; now he follows it. 


3 Shuh has gone hunting. 

Mounted in his chariot with four grey horses. 
His two insides have their heads in a line, 


And the two outsides come 
Shuh is at the marsh ; — 
The fire spreads grandly all 

‘ the appesrance of the apreading flamea.’ Maon 
explaina it by ^|J, ‘ rows,’ and K'ang-ahing aaya 
that ‘ men were arranged in order carrying fire 
but why should we depart from the proper 
meaning of the term, which is quite applicable 
in the case? — ‘all at once,’ ‘all to- 
gether.’ ^ — J^ , ‘abundantly,’ ‘grandly.’ 

LI. 7—10. In St. 1, ^||[ meant to strip 
off the clothes, so as to leave the upper part of 
the body bare. 

unarmed bands to attack and seize a wild 
beast.’ Comp. Mencius, VII. Pt.:i. XXIII. 2. 
LI. 9,10 are to be taken as spoken by the people, 
affectionately cautioning Twan against such 
perilous displays of his courage and strength. 


after like arms, 
together. 

ifn- mm. • to practise,’ or, as the Urh-ya de- 
fines it, ‘ to repeat.’ 

In stt 2, 8, and are to be taken as 

two particles, which cannot be translated : — the 
former initial ; the other final. In sL 2, these 
lines describe Twan’s action, when the chue 
was at its height ; in st. 8, when it was drawing 
to a close. ‘ horses,’ 

making them in their action resemble a Pts^. 

‘ to stop, or check, his horses.’ 

is ‘ the discharge of the arrow;’ the meaning 
of in this connection is not so clear. Maon 
un^rstands it in the sense of ‘following the 
arrow to make sure of the game;’ but it is 
evidently, like descriptive simply of Twan’s 
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His horses move slowly ; 

He shoots but seldom ; 

Now he lays aside his quiver ; 

Now he returns his bow to the case. 


V. TsHng jin. 


m. 


* 


5t 


ir\ 


l-VO 


The men of Ts‘ing are in P‘ang; 

The chariot with its team in mail ever moves about; 
The two spears in it, with their ornaments, rising, one 
the other. 

So do they roam about the Ho. 



above 


2 The men of Ts‘ing are in Seaou; 

The chariot with its team in mail looks martial. 

And the two spears in it, with their hooks, rise one above the 
other. 

So do they saunter about by the Ho. 


shooting, and indicates something done with the 
left hand, which held the bow. tliat was called 
‘ escorting the arrow.’ critics all 

take piny as ‘the corer of the quiver.’ We must 
suppose that this was tied up somehow during 
the chase, that the arrows might be readily taken 
out ; when they were no more wanted, the fas- 
tening was 'loosed,* and the quiver closed. We 
find in the Tso Chuen instead of the char- 
acter in the text. * a bow-case.* It 

is here used as a verb; — ‘ He cases his bow.’ 

The rhymes are— in st. I, 

A' 

tr-fe’ 1^, ^tp. cat .% 

c«t. i»; in 3, cat. 3, t. 2; 

^ cat. 14 ; ^ , cat. 6. 

Ode 6 . Narrative. The csexess mah<eut- 
ElEQ OE All ARMT OE Ch‘IEG OM XUE EROSTIBBS. 


The Tso-chuen, on the 2d year of duke Min, pp. 
7, 8, that ‘the Teih entered Wei,’ and ‘Ch'ing 
threw away it.s army,’ eaye that ‘ the wi of 
Ch'ing hat^ Kaon K'ih, and sent him with an 
array to the Ho,’ (to resist the Teih), ‘ where he 
was stationed for a long time, without being 
recalled. The troops dispersed and returned to 
their homes. Kaou K-ih himself fled toCh'in; 
and the people of Ch‘ing. with reference to the 
aff^air, made the Ts'ing-jin.’ This account of the 
piece is adopted substantially in the ‘Little 
Preface,’ which adds, what docs not appear 
from the piece itself, that it was directed against 
duke Wftn. who took this method of getting rid 
of Kaou K‘ih. a minister who was distasteful to 
him. — Duke Wftn ruled in Ching, B.C. 662 — 
627). The attack of Wei by the Teih was 
often referred to in Bkk. IV. — VI. It took 
place in B.C. 6.59. 

L 1 , in all the stt. Ts'ing was a city <rf Ch'ibg, 
— that belonging, it is supposed, to Kaou K'ih, 
the people of which he h.nd been ordered to lead 
to defend the frontiers of the State against the 
Teih. P'ang, Seaou, and Chow, were all cities 
near the Ho, which flowed through both the 
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The men of Ts‘ing are in Chow; 

The mailed team of the chariot prance proudly. 

[The driver] on the left wheels it about, and [the spearman] 
on the right brandishes his weapon, 

While the general in the middle looks pleased. 


VI. Kaou k^eto. 


% 








K 


in 

'M, 






I His lamb’s fur is glossy. 

Truly smooth and beautiful 
That officer 

Rests in his lot and will not change. 


States of ChHng and Wei. Maon seems to say 
that P‘ang was in Wei, as if the troops of Ch‘ing 
had passM into that State, to intercept any 
moTement of th e Teih to the south. 

LI. 2, 3. J|j^ as the composition of the char- 
acter intimates, denotes ‘ four horses,’ — the num- 
ber driven in one chariot. ‘mail,’ 

and here— 'clothed with mail,* — refer- 
ring to a defensive armour against the spears 
and arrows of the enemy, with wliich war-liorses 
were covered. We are to understand by this 
mailed team that of the chariot of Kaou K‘ih. 
who commanded the troops of Ch‘ing. I may 
say that we must do so in the 3d at., and the 
conclusion there must be extended to the other 
stanzas. Of coarse, where the chariot of the 
leader was, there also would the rest of his force 
be. is explained as ‘ the appearance of 

racing about without ceasing;’ j^, as 

‘martial-looking;’ and as * the appear- 

ance of being pleased and satisfied.’ *1116 ‘two 
spears ’ were set up in the chariot. Maou says 
nothing about them, but Cboo follows K‘ang- 
sbing in saying they were the ts‘<w spear, 
and the e(^), — the former 20 cubits long, 
and the latter 24. Hwang Yih-ching says that 
the tmunt was pointed, and had also a hook, 
near the point, so that it could be used both for 
thrusting and {nercing, and for laying bold. 
From this hook there was hang an ornament of 
feathers dyed red, which was Called Owing 
to the difft. length of the spears, these oma- 
ments flattered ‘one above the other 


In the 2d st., only the ‘ hooks of the 
spears (^p)’ a^n, the ornaments having 
disappear in consequence of the length of time 
that the troops were kept on service. Maon. 
took the 3d line in st. 3 as describing the move- 
ments of the whole army; but K‘ang-sbing, 

more correctly, understood the of the 
driver of the chariot, who sat on the left of the 
general, and the of the spearman, who sat 
on his right. In Uis way the chariot of Kaou 
K‘ih is represented as moving about with a 
vain display. ‘ turns the cha- 
riot;’ ‘draws and brandishes 

his wea^n.’ 

L. 4. and are of cognate 

signification, the former representing the wheel- 
ing about of a bird in the air, and the latter the 

aimless sanntering of a man. In st. 3, 
points out K‘aon K‘ih, occupying the cent^ 
place in his chariot, and snppo^ to be the 
centre of bis army. He made it his business 
simply ‘to act the pleased.’ — Notiring could be 
expected from an army thus commanded. 

The rhymes are — in at. 1, ,, 

M “ 2, l/g. H, cat. 2: in 

8 .^’ 

Ode 6. Narrative. Celebsatiho somb or- 
ricEB or Ch‘ino. No conjecture even can be 
hazarded as to the officer whom the writer of 
this piece had in mind, but that can be no reason 
for adopting any odier interpetation of it than 
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2 His lamb’s fur, with its cuffs of leopard-skin. 
Looks grandly martial and strong. 

That officer 

In the country will ever hold to the right. 

3 How splendid is his lamb’s fur f 
How bright are its three ornaments! 

That officer 

Is the ornament of the country. 


VII. Tsun-ta loo. 





1 Along the highway, 

I hold you by the cuff. 

Do not hate me ; — 

Old intercourse should not be suddenly broken off. 


what I have given. The ‘ Little Preface ’ makes 
the same mistake here as in its account of the 
9th ode of last Book, and refers the subject to 
some officer of a former time, who is here 
praised, to brand more deeply the court of 
Cli'ing, which had come to be without such men. 
—-There are two other odes having the same 
title as this, x. VII., and xiii. I. They are 
distinguished by pretlxing to the title the name 
of the Book to which they belong. This is 
Ch ing Kaou~k^ew. 

LI.1,2, in all the stt. signifies *fur gar- 
ments. furs after they are made up.’ Here it is 
used for the upper garment or jacket, worn at 
audiences, both by the princes of States and their 
officers, and made of lamb’s fur. The jackets 
of the officers, however, were distinguished by 
cuffs — in st.2, called ‘ ornaments ’—of leopard- 

skin. imM ‘ glossy,’ — as if wet and shining 
with ointment, in st.3 is defined by Maou 
and Choo as meaning ‘ fresh and rich-looking.’ 
The 2d line is best treated as descriptive of the 
lamb’s fur. Maou explains it of the character 
of the officer ; but st.3 would seem to be deci- 
sive in favour of Choo’s view, which 1 have fol- 


lowed. Moreover, the officer comes in directly 
in 1.3. ‘ straight,’ ‘ all in order.’ 

‘admirable.’ This explanation of 
appears in Han Ying. descriptive 

of ornaments sewn upon the jacket, but we 
have not the means of descriMng them. Comp. 

&c,, in iLYlL This meaning 
of n would come under the definition of that 
term by in the diet. 

Ll.3,4. ^ ^ seeonvuIV. 

here => ' the lot,’ and all the duties 
belonging to it ; in the 8d tone, — ‘ to 

occupy,’ ‘to rest in.’ ‘to change.’ 

i. e., in this case, to deviate from his principles. 

— ‘the country’s master of 
the right,' — one who makes the right his con- 
staut aim, as if for ^ we had — as 

in the Shoo, lY.v. PtJ.6, e( aL 
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2 Along the high way, 

I hold you by the hand. 

Do not think me vilfe ; — 

Old friendship should not hastily be broken off. 



VIII. Neu ymh he ming. 




0.0 0 



1 Says the wife, ‘It is cock-crow;’ 

Says the husband, ‘ It is grej dawn.’ 
‘Rise, Sir, and look at the night, — 
If the morning star be not shining. 



0 


The rhyinee are — in at 1, 
cat 4, 1 1 : in 2, ||[, cat 1, 1 3: in 3, 

^ 

(Me 7. Narratire. Old fkiekdbhip sHotri,D 

NOT BE HASTILT BROKEN OFT. 1 will not Ten- 
tore any interpretation of this brief and^ririal 
ode. Choo hears in it the words of a woman 
entreating her lorer not to cast her off. Maou 
understands it of the peopie of Ching wishing 
to retain the good men who were dissatisfied 
with duke Chwang, and tearing the public ser- 
rice. So far as the language of the ode is con- 
cerned, we must pronounce in farour of Choo ; 
hut the ‘ highway ’ is a strange place for a wo- 
man to be detaining her lover in, and pleading 
with him. He, however, fortifies his view by 

the opinion of Sung-yuh -It ), a poet of 
the end of the Chow dyn. ; — see the 

in the 19th Book of Seaou 
T'ung’s ‘ Literary Selections.’ The imperial 
editors evidently incline to the old view. Choo 
He, they say, at one time held it himself ; and 
few of the scholars of the Sung, Yuen, and 
Ming dynasties adopted his interpretation. 

LI 1,2 in both stt — as in LX. 

‘ the grand road,’ the high or public way. 
•• ‘ to hold,’ ‘ to grasp.’ 

LL8,4. ‘ do not’ is another 

form of ‘ ugly,’ and this would seem to be 
decisive in favour of Choo’s interpretation: — 
‘ Do not look on me as ugly.’ Still, I have not 
pressed this. The Shwoh-wRn quotes the line 
with another variation of the character, and 


explains the term by 3^, ‘to reject.’ 'The 

ith line is not a little difficult. is for the 
most part our negative * not,’ and is not to be 
taken imperatively. So Maou appears to take 
it here, — as indicatiTe. ‘hurriedly,’ 

or ‘to do anything hurriedly.’ K‘ang-shing ex- 
plains the lines in the 1st st. thus : — ‘ Do not 
bate me for trying thus to detain you ; it is be- 
causePdnke Chwang is not swiR to pursue the 
way of our former ruler that I do so.’ Simi- 
larly he deals with them in the next stanza, 
taking in the 2Dd tone,’»‘ good ways.’ Even 
the scholars who reject Choo’s view shrink from 
thus explaining They take impera- 

tivdy ; which is allowable : — see Wang Tin-che 
on the term. Then inter- 

conrse,’ and =‘ friendship, — in 3d tone: — 

‘ Do not deal thus hastily with old intercourse.’ 

”1116 rhymes are — in st. 1, fik’ ““ 

6, st.l: in 2, cat.3, t.2. 


Ode 8. Narrative. A pi.easant picture op 

IIOEESTIG UFE. A WIFE SENDS HER HUSBAND 
FROM HER SIDE TO HIS HUNTING, EXPRESSES 
HER AFFECTION, AND ENCOURAGES HIM TO CUI.- 
TIVATB TIRTUOUS FRIENDSHIPS The ‘Little 
Preface ’ falls into the same absurdity here, as in 
the interpretation of ode 6, and says we have in 
the piece a description of the better morals of 
a past age, by way of contrast to the lascivious 
indulgences which characterized the domestic 
life of C!h‘ing when it was written. 'J’he first ode 
of n»t book is something akin to this ; bnt the 
parties there are a marquis and ma chioness of 
Ts'e, while here we have simply an officer (not 
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Bestir yourself, and move about, 

To shoot the wild ducks and geese. 

2 ‘ When your arrows and line have found them, 

I will dress them fitly for you. 

When they are dressed, we will drink [together over them]. 
And I will hope to grow old with you. 

Your lute in your hands 

Will emit its quiet pleasant tones. 

3 ‘When I know those whose acquaintance you wish, 

I will give them of the ornaments of my girdle. 

When 1 know those with whom you are cordial. 


of high rank) of ChHng and hU wife; and to 
suppoee, with Maou, that the wife rouses her 
hiiatand that he may go to court destroys the 
life and spirit of the o^. 

St. 1. The Q in 11, 1,2, is eridently the Terb, 

and not the particle. It = ‘says.’ ^ja.dark 
aud bright,* denotes the early dawn, when the 
first beams of light are making the darkness 
viable. The dawn is subsequent to the time of 
cock*crowiag. The husband does not hmre, as 
in viii.I.. show any unwillingness to get up. We 
must take 1.3 and all the rest of the piec^ as 
spoken by the wife who occupies the jwominmit 

place, ^ **" “ 

shining.’ By •tlic bright star’ we are to under- 
stand the morning star. Maou does not say so 
expressly, but liis words, that ‘ the small stara 
had now disappeared,' are not inconsistent with 

the view. ^^,-asmT.L2. The terms 
are appropriate to deacribc the motions of a 
hunter, moving from place to place in quest of 
his game. ^ has a little of the imperative 

fon-e, and of its meaning of the future. The 
‘Complete Digest’ gives frar the 5th line,— 

yon ought to be moving about and going, 
as in Ana. VllJtxvd. 

St2. 'The in IL 1,8, is the particle; the 

^ in 11. 2, 4, must refer to the husband, the 


of St. 1; the to the wild ducks and 
geese. K*ang-shing takes it of the husband’s 
guests, and makes tin- whole st. to be spoken by 
him, having no perception of the uni ty of the pi w 
The wife supposes that the husband's shooting 
is sure to be successful. The string attached 
to his arrows is securely fixed on his game 

home: and then her task with it commences. 

wiU deal fitly with it;’ i. », will cook 

it, and serve it up with its proper accompani- 
ments. The 3d and 4th fines express the hap- 
piness of the couple, and the aiTcction especially 
of the vrife ; the 5th and 6th indicate more p«- 

ticulariy the enjoyment (rf the bnshand. 

is not to be taken as plural, or denoting 
both instruments so called; but eit hm t he one 
of them or the other. The phrase ^^is 
difficult to construe, though the meaning is 
obvious enough. We may refer to the de- 
finition of it in the diet, by jjg, ‘ put forward, 
=‘to use.’ The superior man, acc. to the rules 
of antiquity, was never, without some urgent 
leasoas, to be without his lute by his side, so 
that it might always be at hand for his use. 
The quiet harmony of the lute was a common 

image for conjugal affection. , , . 

StA. While thewifewassofondofherhusband, 
she did not wish to monopoHre him ; and she here 
indicates her sympathy with him in cultivating 
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I will send to them of the ornaments of my girdle. 

When 1 know those whom you love, 

I will repay their friendship from the ornaments of my girdle.’ 



IX. Yew neu fung keu. 

Sg.ae m.m #.Sa *.:* 

1 There is the lady in the carriage [with him] 

With a countenance like the flower of the ephemeral hedge-tree. 
As they move about, 

The beautiful i«i-gems of her girdle-pendant appear. 


the friendihip — we must suppose of men of worth 
like himself, his friends, £be would despoil her- 
self of her feminine ornaments to testify her 
regard for them. The at the end of the 
lines, is to be taken of the friends, whose ac- 
quaintance the husband enjoyed or wished to 
cultivate. is to be taken with a A^hil 

toice,^'to make to come,’ ‘to draw to one’s- 
self.’ j|^, ‘to accord with,’^here, ‘to find 
one’s-self in cordial sympathy with.’ ^ ' to 
ask,’ was used also of the offerings which were 
sent, by way of compliment, along with the in- 
quiries or messages which were sent to indi- 
viduals. means the various appendagw 

which were worn at the girdle. Maon 'and 
Choo understand the phrase here of the gems 
and'pearls, worn by ladles of nmk and w^th, 

and called #3S’ see on V. V. 2, VX 1, 2, 
St oL These are all represented in the an- 
nexed figure, in wliich the strings connecting 
the different gems are all strung with pearls. 



Others, arguing from the supposed , position of 
the husband in this piece, hold that we are not 
to think of anything so valuable as these ap- 


pendages; and I incline to their view. — See the 
translation of the ode, and the remarks on it in 
the introduction to Eo Marquis D’Hervey-Saint- 
Denys’ ‘Podsics de I’e^wque des Thang;’ where 
the author has been misled by the version of 
P. Lacharme. 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, J^, cat. 

14: in 2, ^ „ cat. 17; 

cat.3, t.2; in 3, ^ (prop. cat. 1), cat 6; 

P5,cat.l3;^„^„oat.3,t3. 

Ode 9. Narrative. The pbaisb or some 
LAST. I cannot make any more out of the piece 
Uian this. The old school, of course, Bnd a 
nlstml^ basis for it Hwnh, the eldest son of 
duk e Chw ang, twice refused an alUance which 
was proffered to him by the marquis <rf Ts‘e, and 
wedded finally a lady from a smaller and less 
powerful State. His counsellors all wished him 
to accept the overtures of Ts‘e, which would 
have rapported him on his succession to the 
*n^ni**J®; As it turned out, he liecame msjr- 
qms of Chung in B. C. 700; was .driven out by 
a bt^er the year after ; was restored in 696; and 
murdered in 694. He is known as duke Ch‘aou 

(flS)- The Preface says that in this piece the 
people of C h‘ing satirize Hwuh for his folly in 
not marrymg a daughter of Ts‘e. But there is 
no indication of satire in the ode ; and neither by 
ingenuity nor violence can an explanation of 
the hnes be given, which will reasonably har- 
inonize with this interpretation. I will not waste 
time or space by discussing the different exegeses, 
on this view, of Ting-uh and Yen Ts‘an. Dis- 
satisfied with the old interpretation, Choo had 
recourse to his usual solvent, and makes the o,le 
to Im spoken by a lover about his mistress. Hut 
the language is that of respect more than of love. 
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That beautiful eldest Keang 
Is truly admirable and elegant. 

2 There is the young lady walking [with him], 

With a countenance like the ephemeral blossoms of the hedge- 
As they move about, _ [tree. 

The gems of her girdle-pendant tinkle. 

Of that beautiful eldest Keang 

The virtuous fame is not to be forgotten. 


X. SAan yew foo-soo. 


M 


llji ;^|I| 

Mo^ 


1 On the mountains is the mulberry tree ; 
In the marshes is the lotus flower. 

I do not see Tsze-too, 

But I see this mad fellow. 


We muet take the piece aa it ia, and be content 
to acknowledge our ignorance of the apecial 
object the author in it. 

U. 1, 2, in both att. mult be taken 

aaintlietranalation,becauaeofthe4thlino. The 
lady ia aeen firit aitting in a carriage, and then 
walking along the road. The lAaa, generally 
and more correctly written with at the top, 
ia, no doubt, one of the malvacece, noted for the 
beauty of ita fugitire flowera. It haa many 

3EaS- 

ao called * the ephemeral,’ with reference 

to the fall of ita liTe-petalled flowera in the 
erening of the day when they open, and 

‘fence’ or * hedge-plant,’ from ita bring much 

used for hedgea, eepecially in Hoo-nan and Hoo- 
inh. I haTe combined tboae two nainesi n the 

translation, ‘flower,’ or ‘bloeaoma.’ 

118,4. L. 3, as in at. 1 of last ode. The ^ 
approaches our ‘ whenever.’ 


V.8. ^ 35g,-eee ony.X.1. ^ 

intendedto denote the tinkling of the gems. 

LI. 6, 6 ’The anmaroe Ktms indicates that 

the lady was of Ta'e; and that she was the 
eldeetdanghterof the family. Imustnnderetaad, 
contrary to the opinion of Ten Ta’an, that this 
Keang ta the same with the lady in the previous 
Unea. ^ means ‘of an elegant earrisge (P|j| 

The rhymes are— in at.1. 

|^cat.8,t.l; cat 10: ini.ff,, 

Ode 10. Allusive. A ladt wockiwo mta 
lovEB. This la Choo’a interpretation of the 
piece, but it ia much deinnrred to. 'fhe Pre- 
face says the piece is directed aginst the roar- 
auia Hwuh.— duke Ch‘sou, who^ve hia oonfl- 
dence to men unworthy of it. The same dil®- 
culty attaches to this as to ao many other of 
the old interpretations, that make the odes into 
riddlea. which we are obliged, when the answer 


vot. IV. 
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2 On the mountains is the lofty pine ; 

In the marshes is the spreading water-polygonum. 
I do not see Tsze-ch‘ung, 

But I see this artful boy. 


ill* 


XI. T‘oA he. 


^ Mr 

^ ^ ^ ^ -9, '^ 
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Te withered leaves! Ye withered leaves! 

How the wind is blowing you away! 

O ye uncles, 

Give us the first note, and we will join in with you. 

Ye withered leaves! Ye withered leaves! 

How the wind is carrying you away! 

0 ye uncles. 

Give us the first note, and we will complete [the song]. 



hu been told us, to pronounce to be %'ery badly 
constructed ones. 

LL1,2, in both stt. is evidently the 

name of a tree ; but of what tree is not well as- 
certained. Choo, following Maou, says it is 

a small tree;’ but the best edi- 
tions of Maou throw the ‘ small ’ out of his text, 
— and with reason. Kwei Win-ts‘an (jte 

; pres, dyn) has a long critidsni which it is 
not worth while to repeat here, arguing that 
the mulbeny tree is meant. is the nelnm- 
hium, or lotos. indicates that it is spoken 
of as in flower. as in i.IX.l. is 

one of the pofvffonaceiXj — the pofyyonum aqualicum, 
calk’d ‘wandering,’ from the way in which its 
branches and leaves spread themselves out. It 
has many names, particularly and 

irom the reddish colour of the leaves. — Hie 
mountains and the marshes were all furnished 
with what was most natural and proper to them. 
It was not so with the speaker and her friends. 


Ll.3,4. Tsze-too is understood, in both inter- 
pretations, to be a designation expressive of the 
beauty of the individu^ to whom it is applied, 
derived from the Tsze-too referred to in Men- 
cius, VI. Pti VH. 7, so that we might trans- 
late — ‘ I do not see a Tsze-too.’ Consistently 
enough with the character of the original, Choo 
understands that it was merely the beauty of 
the outward form which the speaker had in 
view. Most inconsistently with that character, 
the other interprets tion renders it necessary to 
suppose the idea is of moral beauty or goodness. 
But if Tsze-too is thus to be taken as a meta- 
phorical designation, so must Tsze-ch‘ung in 
st.2 be taken ; and existing records do not sup- 
ply us with any individual so styled before the 
date of the ode. Why should we think that the 
two are more than the current designations of 
two gentlemen, known to the lady and her lover, 
whom she calls, mockingly, ‘foolish,’ and ‘an 
artful boy ?’ Maou takes the artful boy intend- 
ed to be duke Ch'aou ; but even those who adopt 
his general view of the piece see the inapplica- 
bility of such a reference. 

'The rhymes are — in st.l, m-m-u 
^ „ CBiJi, 1. 1 : in 2, g|. cfJ. 
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1 That artful boy ! 

He will not speak with me! 

But for the sake of you, Sir, 

Shall I make myself unable to eat? 

2 That artful boy ! 

He will not eat with me ! 

But for the sake of you, Sir, 

Shall I make myself unable to rest ? 


Ode 11. Metaphorical. Ah atpeal itbom 
THB IHFKBIOB OrPICEBS OP Ch'IHO TO THEIB 
8IJPERJOB8 OH THE 8A0 COHDITIOK OP ■nlB STATE. 
This interpretation ia a modification of that gWen 
in the ‘littie Preface,’ — elaborated mamly by 
Yen Ts'aii. Maon treats the ode as allasive. the 
first two lines introdncing the exposition of the 
abnormal relations between the marquis Hwuh 
and his ministers, as indicated in the last two. 
This yiew cannot be sustuned, and Yen himself 
is wrong in continuing to say that the piece is 
allnsiye. Choo hears in it the words of a bad 
woman soliciting the adyances ol her loyers, 
and offi^ng to respond to them. This does not 
appear, howeyer, on the snrfece of the words. 


We haye already in iii. XIL met with 
^1^ in the sense which the characters hare 
on Yen’s yiew, while on Choo’s we should hare 
to translate the 3d line — ‘ O Sir! O Sir I ’ It is 


not necessary here to follow Choo in the peculiar 
interpretation which he adopts of many of these 
odes of ChHng; where there is not more difficulty 
in following a more honourable one, it should 
be done. 


Id. 1, 2, in both stt. ^8 is used of a tree 
whose leayes are wither^ and ready to fall. 
Elsewhere, it is explained by ‘to fall.’ 

is cognate with j^. in U. IX. Maou says 
it is synonymous with in st. 1, and Choo 
tahes it as eqniyalent to ‘blown about.’ 
’These two lines are metaphorical of the state of 
things in Ch'ing, all in disorder and yerging to 
decay. 


LL 3, 4. Jn u‘- ^ 

The high officers of Ch‘ing, we are to suppose, 
are thus addressed by those below them, who go 
on to exhort them to take the initiatiye in en- 
countering the prerailing misgoTcmment, and 
promise to second their efforts. is ‘to lead 
in singing,’ and to take the lead generally. 

= j^, ‘to complete,’ ‘to carry out.’ in 

3d tone, — ‘to join in with,’ ‘ to second.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, • (and in 2), 

cat. 5, t.3; cat. 17 : in 2, 

cat. 2. 

Ode 12. Narrative. A wohah scokuho he* 
scoBKEB. Here again I follow the interpreta- 
tion of Choo. As between it .ind the interpre- 
tation of the Preface, according to the exposition 
of Maou, we cannot hesitate; but Yen Ta‘an 
has here again modified the old view so as to 
give a not unreasonable exegesis of the ode. 
The Preface says it was directed against Hwuh, 
who would not consult with men of worth about 
the afifairs of the State, but allowed the young 
and arrogant minions abont him to take their 
own way. Those men of worth consequently 
gave expression to their sorrow and .apprehen- 
sion in these lines. Adopting this explanation, 
Maou makes both ‘the artful boy,’ and the 
‘you. Sir,’ to refer to Hwuh, as if any officer of 
worth would have permitted himself to apply 
such a term as to his ruler! The 

K‘ang-he editors allow that this is inadmissi- 
ble. To obviate this difficulty. Yen Ts‘an pro- 
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1 If you, Sir, think kindly of me, 

I will hold up my lower garments, and cross the Tsin. 
If you do not think of me, 

Is there no other person[to do so]? 

You, foolish, foolish fellow ! 


2 If you. Sir, think kindly of me, 

I will hold up my lower garments, and cross the Wei. 
If you do not think of me, 

Is there no other gentleman [to do so] ? 

You, foolish, foolish fellow! 



posed to take nm in the plural, — of ‘the | 
crafty youths,' the unworthy ministers who 
ruled in Hwuh’s court, and the in L 3 of 
Hwuh himself, still dear to those who cared for 
the welfare of the State, so that in their anxiety 
for him they were hardly able to take their food 
or to rest. The editors think this gives a suffi- 
cient explanation of the piec’e. To my mind, 
the referring in L 1, and in 1. 3 to 

different subjects is unnatural and forced, — to 
get over a difficulty. At tlie same time Chou's 
exegesis of 11. .1. 4, which I have indicated by 
traiisluting them interrogatively, goes on afore- 
gone conclusion as to the meaning of the whole. 

The rhymes — are in st. 1, = , cat. 14 ; 

Ode 13. Narrative. A lady’s defiant de- 

CLAKATIOK OF HER ATTACIIMEXT TO HER LOVER, 
lleie, us in must of tlie isles herealioiits, Choo 
and tlie critics of the old school widely diifer. 
Tlie Preface understands the piece as the ex- 
pression of the wish of tlie jieuple of Clffing that 
some great State would iitterferc. to settle the 
struggle between the marquis Hwuh and his 
brotlier Tuh. Hwuh siicccedcxl to his father in 
B. C. 71X1; and tliat same year lie was driven 
from tlie State by his brother Tuh. In BbC, 
Tuh had to flee, and llwiih recovered the earl- 
dom, but before the end of the year Tuh wa.s 


again master of a strong city in Ch‘ing, which 
he held till Hwuh was murdered in 694. The 
old school holds that Tuh is ‘ the madman of all 
mad youths ’ in the 6th lines ; but how an inter- 
pretation of theotherfour lines, acc. to the view of 
tlie Preface, was ever tliought of as the primary 
idea intended in them, I cannot well conceive. 
The K'ang-he editors appeal to the use which 
is made of the ode in a narrative introduced into 
the Tso Chuen under X.xvi. 2, as a proof that, 
in the time oi Confucius, it was not considered 
a love song. A minister of Ch'ing there re- 
peats it to an envoy of Tsin, to sound him 
whether that State would stand by ChHng. 
Why might he not turn the piece in which a 
lady is sounding her lover to that application 7 
It seems to me very natural that be should do 
so. is the party whom the speaker ad- 

dresses; — acc. to the old school, the chief minis- 
ter of some other State; but this is quite 
inconsistent with tlie A and in the 4th 
lines. Tsin and Wei were two rivers in Ch‘ing. 
See them mentioned in Mencins, IV. JTt. ii. II. 1, 
in connection with fords over their separate 
streams, or a ford over their united waters after 
their junction. R at the end is the particle. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat. 12, 

1. 1: in 2, ~f~ , cat. 1, t.2: in both »tt. 
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1 Full and good looking was the gentleman, 

Who waited for me in the lane ! 

I repent that I did not go with him. 

2 A splendid gentleman was he, 

Who waited for me in the hall ! 

I regret that I did not accompany him. 

3 Over my embroidered upper robe, I have put on a [plain] 

single garment ; 

Over my embroidered lower robe, I have done the same. 

0 Sir, O Sir, 

Have your carriage ready for me to go with you. 

4 Over my embroidered lower robe, I have put on a [plain] 

single garment ; 

Over my embroidered upper robe, I have done the same. 

O Sir, O Sir, 

Have your carriage ready to take me home with you. 


Ode 14. Narrative. A womab begbxts lo»t 

OFFORTUKITIE8, AND WOCLD WRDCOXS A FRESH 
SUITOR. In the interpretation of this piece the 
old and new schools approach each other. The 
former finds in it a lady regretting that she had 
not fulfilled a contract of marriage ; the latter, 
a lady regretting that she had not met the ad- 
vances of one who sought her love. But there 
is nothing in the stanzas to indicate that there 
had been a previous contract of marriage be- 
tween the lady and the gentleman who waited 


for her. Had there been so, the matter would 
have been out of her hands, and she could not 
have refused to go with him when he came in 
person for her. Choc’s interpretation is the 
preferable. The imperial editors speak of the 
piece as, on either view, an illustration of the 
light and loose manners of Ch’ing. With this 
ode before us, we need not to be stumbled at 
the view which Choo gives of several others in 
the Book. 
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1 Near the level ground at the east gate, 

Is the madder plant on the bank. 

The house is near there. 

But the man is very far away. 

2 By the chestnut trees at the east gate, 

Is a row of houses. 

Do I not think of you? 

But you do not come to me. 


Stt.1,2. describes the plumpness and good 
kioks of the gentleman ; , the richness and 

splendonr of his appearance. is the parti- 
cle, giving a vividness to the descriptioa 
is the lane, or street, ontside the house where 
tile lady lived ; , the hall, or raised flo<v, to 

which visitors ascended as the receptimi-rooin. 
jjfe and are synonyms, — as in iiX 

Stt. 3, 4. ^ ^ ^ see on V. m. 1. 

The or lower garment is here introduced 
also, to vary the rhythm in the two stt. Com- 
paring this ode and v.HL, we understand that 
it was the fashion of ladies, when travelling, to 
dress in the style described, 
is here evidently equivalent to our ‘ O Sir, O Sir,’ 
or * any Sir.’ The same mode of mentioning 
gentlemen, or speaking to them, is still common. 
Maou thii^B the gentleman, who had previously 
come to meet her, in a lawful way, is intended ; 
but the indefiniteness of the 3d line is against 
this, and moreover, it requires us to construe 
in the imperative mood. Maou’s con- 
struction makes the piece more licentious than 
Cboo’a Le Hoo ; Sung dyn.) says : 

‘The woman, having mused to go with her 
bridegroom, and yielded herself to another man, 
now wishes him to come for her again. This 
is a specimen of the manners of Ch'ing.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, 

9: in 8 g , cat. 10 : t; in 3, , 

afr. ; in 4, cat. 16, 1 1. 


Ode 15. Narrative. A woMsa thuixs of 

BIS LOVIs’s BBSniBIICB, SITD COMPI.SINB TBST 

as iwss HOT cons to hub. In the interpreta- 
tion of this, even more than of the last piece, 
there is an agreement. 

LI. 1, 2, in both stt. The east gate is that of 
the capital of Ching, — the principal gate of the 
city. From the Tso Chuen, on the 4th year of 
duke Tin, we know that there was an open space 
about it; sufficient to receive a numerous enemy, 
which may exidain the reference to * the level 
ground.’ ia explained aa ‘ the levelling of 
the ground, and removing the grass.’ Some- 
times it is used of ‘thelevei ground at the foot 
of an altar ;’ but we must think here of a larger 

space. Keartiiis waaahankf^'^P^^j), 
where the madder plant was cultivate^ 
has other namea, — 

&C. On the space also was a road, along 
which chestnut trees w^ planted, and by one 
or more of them was a row of houses. 

‘the appearance of tilings in a 
row.’ In this row lived the object of the lady’s 
affection. 

LI. 3, 4. *1110 honse was near, but the man 
was distant ; — ^not really so, but as she did not 
see him, it was the tame to her, aa if he were 
far away. gP,_as in V. IV. 1. 

The rhymes are — in at. 1, ^p, cat. 

14: in 2, ^ cat 12, tS. 
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XVI. Fung yu. 


To*?! 







1 Cold are the wind and the rain, 
And shrilly crows the cock. 

But I have seen my husband, 
And should I but feel at rest? 


M 

W 


2 The wind whistles and the rain patters, 
While loudly crows the cock. 

But I have seen my husband, 

And could my ailment but be cured ? 

3 Through the wind and rain all looks dark, 
And the cock crows without ceasing. 

But 1 have seen my husband, 

And how should I not rejoice? 


Ode 16. NaRmtive. A wn* m ooksoled, uh- 

DKK CnUJiniSTAKCBS OFOLOOM, BT THB AKIOTAI. 
OFHBBBcaBAJin. I Tentoie, in the interpretation 
of this ode, to depart both from the old acbotd and 
fromChoo. OntheTiewofthefornier,tlieapeak- 
er is longing for ‘ anperior men ( to arise 

and settle the disturbed state of Ch‘ing, men 
who should do thw duty as the cocks in the 
darkest and stormi^ night; — so that the pieoe 
is alhiaTe. Choo thinks the speaker tells in it 
of the times of her meeting with her lorer, and 
of the happiness thdr interriewa gare her. It 
has been urged that on this riew the appellation 
of is inappr(q[iriate, such a name being in- 

q^cable to one indulginginan illicit ctmnexion. 
I hare been led to the view which I have pro- 
posed, nuunly by a comparison of the piece with 
iillL is there used of a husband, and 

the structure and sentiment of the two are very 
much akin. 


LL 1, 8, in all the stt. see on 

iii. n. 4. The reduplication of the te rm d escribes, 
as it were, the feeling of the cold. (should, 
probaUy, be without the at the top) 
gives the sound of the wind and rain; 

Ij^ (elsewhere, and better, with {1} at the aide) 



that of the cock’s crowing. 


LI. 3, 4. is used for ' husband,’ as in 

iLlII,e<a£ is the particle. Kaon explains 

‘to be pleased ;’ but itscommon mean- 
ing of ‘to be pacified,’ ‘made quiet,’ answers 
anfliciently well ^ cured.' Her 

anxieties had been as troublesome to her as if 
she had bemi labouring under disease. 

The rhymes are— in at. 1, pS, cat. 


16, fcl: in2, IPs. St- cat 8, tl: in 

B$*> S’ eatt.2. 
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1 O you, with the blue collar, 

Prolonged is the anxiety of my heart. 

Although 1 do not go [to youj. 

Why do you not continue your messages [to me] ? 

2 0 you with the blue [strings to your] girdle-gems. 
Long, long do I think of you. 

Although I do not go [to you], 

Why do you not come [to me]? 

3 How volatile are you and dissipated, 

By the look-out tower on the wall ! 

One day without the sight of you 

Is like three months. 



Ode 17. Narrative. A ladt mocbus thb 

IFDITFKKBKCB AKD ABSENCE OF HER LOTBB. 1 
cannot adopt any other interpretation of this 
piece than the ahore, which is given by Choo. 
^e old interpreters find in it a condemnation 
of the neglect and disorder into which the 
schools of Ch‘ing had fallen. The attendance 
at them was become irregnlar. Scnne young 
men pursued their studies, and others played 
truant ; and one of the former class is supposed 
to be here upbraiding a friend in the second. 
The imperial editors approve of this view, and 
say that Choo himself once held it; but the 
language of the ode is absurd upon it. 

U. 1, 2, in all the stt. i q. is the 

collar of the jacket or upper garment. ^ 
denotes a light green, or blue inclining to green, 
like the azure of the sky. The repetition of 
the term does not here, as often, give intensity 
to the meaning; — see Ying-tah in toe. Up to 
the time of the present dyn., students wore a 
Une collar, and the phrase ^ is a desig- 
nation for a gradnate of the Ist degree. The 
gentleman spoken of in the piece was probsbly 
a student. By is nnderstood ‘the 


* gems worn at the girdle;’ and ^ is taken 
as descriptive of the colour of the strings on 
which they were worn ( J;; 

I?***. 41: 5- ^ W 

'&>• ^ “1”™“ 
the idea of ‘ligiitness in leaping about;’ 
that of ‘ dissipation j^)-’ M**"* explains 
them both together as draoting ‘the app. of 
coming and going.’ was a tower or look- 
out on the top of the city-wall, — ^a place where 
idle petqde were likely to collect. 

LL2,8. ^->|^,‘why.’ 

m^<mm , ‘ to continue commnnication 
and inquiries.’ Maou explains by ^ 

practise,’ and understands of the lessons of 
music which the truant had learned at school ! 
Even Yen Ts'an, however, who mlhcres to the 
old interpretation, understands this phrase as 

t*” ^ s la w <6 



bk. vn. odb xvin. 
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XVIII. Yang che shwuy. 


f' 

A ^^°A 

^.A H i ^oA II A 

1 The fretted waters 

Do not carry on their current a bundle of thorns. 
Few are our brethren; 

There are only I and you. 

Do not believe what people say; 

They are deceiving you. 

2 The fretted waters 

Do not carry on their current a bundle of firewood. 
Few are our brethren; 

There are only we two. 

Do not believe what people say; 

They are not to be trusted. 




Hie rbjrmee are — in rt. 1, 

eatl, tl: in 3, 

Odeia AltnsiTe. OmapABTr a«sb«i» good 

FAITH TO AHOTBBB, ANO FEOTESTS AOAIN 8 T 
FHOPU WHO W 01 II.D MAKE THEM DODBt BACH 

oiHU. Who the partiee are we leallj cannot 
tdL Choo’thinka, in his commentary on the 
iSle (he has elsewhere expressed a different 
view), that they are two loTets, warning each 
other against some who were attempting to sow 
doubt and jealon^ between them. Maon and 
his school say the piece was directed against 
Uic weakness tff the marquis Hwnh, and the 
htithlessaess of his officers and connsdlois. 
Both interpretations hare diilienlties, and it is 
better not to insist on either, but to leave the 

TOt. IT. 


question as to Uie aim of the writer undeter- 
mined. 

LI. 1, 2, in both stt Sec on vi. IV. 

LL 3, 4. a* when it is followed by 

JL We can hardly translate it. in the 

2d tone, —•‘few.’ would be very per- 

plexing on Choc’s view. He takes the {dirase 
as meaning relative*, and refers to a passage in 
the Le Ke, VILPt. i. 17, where uted 

for hnsbauid and wife, or the affinities formed by 
a marriage. A“''/& A’ ‘P*°P** ’ 

, ‘ to deoeirp.’ 

The rhymes are — in st 1 (and in 2), 
eat.15, t.2; 

X’ig- 

19 
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1 I went out at the east gate, 

Where the girls were in clouds. 

Although they are like clouds, 

It is not on them that my thoughts rest. 

She in the thin white silk, and the grey coiffure, — 

She is my joy! 

2 I went out by the tower on the covering wall. 

Where the girls were like flowering rushes. 

Although they are like flowering rushes. 

It is not of them that I think. 

She in the thin white silk, and the madder-[dyed coiffure], — 
It is she that makes me happy! 

Ode 19. NarratiTe. A kan’s fbaise of bis IJ.3 — 6. 

BEAUTIES. The ‘Little Preface’ says this piece pff whom X think is not among 

was directed against the preTailing disorders, in them,’ or ‘they are not thorn on whom my 
consequence of which families were dirided and thoughts rest’ I prefer the former constmc- 
scattered, and the people kept anxiously think- ^ „ rs • i- «ri.« a.i. 

ing how they coulopreserre their wires. The H. •* particl*. The S 

K‘ang-he editors riglitly condemn this inter- line is descriptire of the speakw’t wife in poor, 
pretation. and approre of that of aioo, saying U a fcbric of thin silk, 

that the language of the ode is the rererse of ^ iHWI _ 

what we should expect, if it had reference to in its natural coloiir, imdyed. is the np- 
contentions and abounding misery. . 

LL 1,2, in both stt. B| was an outer wall Hi » » napkin or kerchief, 

built in a curve from the principal one, in front frequently denoting a handkerchirf <w towel; 
of the gates, to which it served as a curtain or here it seems to be used of a head-dress, the ker- 
defence; was a tower on this wail over chief being employed for that purpose. 'The diet, 
sgainst the^te. We are to understand that givesthismeaningof thecharacter;— hutwithout 

‘ beauty,’ as well as of the ‘ number,’ of the la- colour of the kerchief, ‘light blue, withai^Hisn 

dies about the gate, is ‘a kind of flowering Unt, like the odonr of mugwort.’ 

msh ,’ and not the sow-thistle in XV. 1. We must bring <« the of it. 1, 

ofiii.X.2. Choo seems to go too far in setting —here dyed with madder. BD, — ^ 

down all these ladies as of loose character — _ 

it is enough to say their I ** ** **** partide. 

manners were free. m-m’ ‘to rejidce,’ ‘have Measure.’ 
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On the moor is the creeping grass, 

And how heavily is it loaded with dew ! 
There was a beautiful man, 

Lovely, with clear eyes and fine forehead 1 
We met together accidentally, 

And so my desire was satisfied. 





2 On the moor is the creeping grass. 

Heavily covered with dew. 

There was a beautiful man, 

Lovely, with clear eyes and fine forehead ! 
We met together accidentally, 

And he and I were happy together. 


The Thymes are— f|j • 

^ „ cat 13: in 2, i 

|g|,cat5,tl. 

Ode- SO. Narradre and aDaeire. A Lanr 

BBJOICEB in AH lUttAWTCI, COWJOtCTIOK WHICH 

8HH HAD roamn. This is the riew, snbetantial- 
ly, which Choo takes of this piece; and the 
K*ang-he editOTS allow that the language in it- 
self bears it out Twice, howcrer, the ode is 
introdnced by Tso K‘ew-ming. — under the 4th 
year of duke Chw«ig, and the 27th year of duke 
Seang,- whm the application of such a piece 
seems out of place. Han Ting also pots it into 
the mouth of Confucius H. 14X to il> 

Instrate the accidental meeting of himself and 
another worthy. Ereu Maou’s account of it U 
as hard to reconcile with those citations of it, 
as Choc’s, f« he thinks that it expresses the 
wish of tte batdielors and spinsters of Ch’ing to 
get married in any way, the disorders of the 
state haring made* them pass the flower of their 
age unmairied. Yen Ts an says that ilaou 
mistook the meaning of the 1st sentence in the 
• LiiUc Preface ’ about it, and then of the ode 
itself; and then proceeds to explain it himself iu 


harmony with the passages in the Tso Chuen : 
but it is not worth while trying to unrarel all 
the perplexities of the interpretation. 

1,L1,2, in both stt. ^,—as in ir. VI. 3. ^ 
cs ‘ the fallen dew.’ denotes ' the app. 

of ranch dew ;' and so, 

LL3,4. ^ :^,-see on ir.ni.3. ^ — 

‘beautiful ‘heautiful-like.’ Theana- 

logy of ir.III. would make us understand 
translate the 3d line — 
‘There was a beautiful lady.’ So, Yen Ts‘an. 
But the in the last line of 8t.2 will not al- 
low U8 to do SO. 

LL5,6, mm accidentally,’ or, as Choo 
and Msou say, ‘a meeting not prerionsly ar- 
ranged for.’ jS“”‘to accord with,’ ‘be ac- 
cording to.’ esteem 

good.’ 

The rhymes are— in st.l, cat. 

14 : in 2, fB. -3^. cat.lO. 


14 : in 2, 
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1 The Tsin and the Wei 

Now present their broad sheets of water. 

Ladies and gentlemen 

Are carrying flowers of valerian. 

A lady says, ‘ Have you been to see?’ 

A gentleman replies, ‘ I have been.’ 

‘ But let us go again to see. 

Beyond the Wei, 

The ground is large and fit for pleasure.’ 
So the gentlemen and ladies. 

Make sport together. 

Presenting one another with small peonies. 



Ode 21. Narratire. A festititt or Ch’ixo, 

AXO ADTAXTACB TAKEN OF IT FOB UCKBTIOCE 

aSsiomatione. The old and nea* schools are, 
happily, agreed in their interpretation of this 
piece. Choo says there is an aUasive element 
in it, bat I am unable to perceire it. The in- 
trodaction of it would only lead to perplexity. 

LI. 1 — t, in both stt. The Tsin and the Wei, 
— see on XHI. 1,2. ^]j^aw*now;’ an indkat- 
tkm of time. (Han Ying gires 

and the Shwoli-wfci, where 

should, perhaps, be ) denotes ‘ the appearance 

of swollen waters.’ The ode is understood to 
hare reference to the 3d month of the year, 
when the streams were all swollen by the melting 
of the ice and snow. is defined as ‘the 

appearance of depth.’ both by Btaou and 

Choo, is defined by bat we are not much 
helped thereby to an identification of the plant; 
for that term enters into the names of a multi- 
tude of flowers. Williams says that it is a 
general name for gynaiidruus flowers, and others 
with a single flower on s peduncle. The par- 
ticular plant here intend^ is also c^led ‘the 


fragrant graas V hnt that name is also 

Tsrionsly gives. The stalk and leaf are like 
those of the ‘asarsh bm j<^i* 

are wide apart, imi the stidk between them is 
red. The plant grows in marshy places, and 
near rivers, and rises to a height of 4 and B feet. 
The Pa»-ttht>mkamg-m»ik gives S diifeieiit names 
fwr it, one of them <Hr ‘ciiild’i 

chrysanthemnm’ which I Aould have adopted, 
bat that in the Japusese plates the plant plainly 
appears to be valerian, viMriana viuasa. It was 
a custom in Ching for men and women, on 
the 1st sss (^) day of the 8d month, to 
gather it, for the purpose of driving away 
pestilentisl influences, and of using it in batim ; 
and the custom had become one of feativity 

and dissipation. ‘a multitude.’ jS 

says that the banks of the streams were ‘foil,’ — 
covered with the festive companies. 

LL S, 6. The .3^ is not so much interrogative, 
as an e xclam ation. Both C hoo a nd Ten Ts‘an 
explain by ‘why not 

go and see?' The H. inL6 is the partkte. 
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2 The Tsin and the Wei 

Show their deep, clear streams. 

Gentlemen and ladies 
Appear in crowds. 

A lady says, ‘Have .you been to see?’ 

A gentleman replies, ‘ I have been.’ 

‘ But let us go again to see. 

Beyond the Wei, 

The ground is large and fit for pleasure.’ 
So the gentlemen and ladies 
Make sport together, 

Presenting one another with small peonies. 


IJ. 7—9. 0*'^ in L7 = haring 

tlie force of ‘ but let ua.’ We are to understand 
that these lines were spoken hy the lad^, as if 
they were preceded by another Q ^ 

d'C' ‘large.’ gf",—' truly Urge.’ H 

^-^-‘and.’ 

LL 10 — 12. is here =» ‘on this.’ 

I think we thonld take and in the 
plural, so that tbeconr^rsation in 6 — 9, between 
one lady and one gentleman, is bat a specimen 
of what was generally going on. is here 
simply an initial particle. in St. 2 is pro- 
bably a mistake for ;jig. ^ (generally 
jj^is the small ^emij-pcemiacUbi/hra. 

‘gifting it,’=>‘ presenting it to one another.’^ 

The rhymes ere— in st 1, |||, 

1^, cat 14; „ III (and in 2), cat. 

cat. H; 

CoNCLUDino von on tbb Book. Choc He 
■ays, ‘The music erf Ch'ing and Wei was noted 
for its iicentkms character ; and when we examine 


the odes of the two States, a fourth only of the 39 
pieces of Wei are of a lewd nature, while more 
than five sevenths of the 20 pieces of Ch'ing are 
so. Moreover, in the odes of W'ei. the language 
is that of the men expressing their feelings of 
delight in the women, and there is in many ci 
them an element of satire and condemnatiou ; 
whereas in those of Ch’ing we have mostly the 
women leading the men astray, and giving ex- 
pression to their feelings, without any appear- 
ance of shame or regret. In this way the lewd- 
ness of the music of Ch‘ing was greater thaw 
that of Wei, and hence, the Master, in speaking 
of how a State should be administered (Ana. 
XV.X.X warned against the music of Ch'ing on- 
ly, without speaking of Wei, mentioning simply 
that in which what he condemtied was moat ap- 
parent.’ 

The language of Confucius, to which Choc He 
thus refers, is confirmatory of the view which 
he took of moat of the odes ol Ch'ing, in t^poai- 
tiou to the interpretatioo of them in the ‘ Idttle 
Preface,’ and by Haon and hia school. Tea 
Ts'an endeavours to meet this by saying that 
though the odes of Ch'ing of a iewd character, 
which we have in the She, are more than tboee 
of Wei, Confucius is speaking of the multitude 
of othen which he excluded from his coUection ; 
— which is very unlikely. 

The 8th ode and the 19th. however, stand oat 
ccmspicoonsly among the otliers. 





BOOK Vin. THE ODES OF TS‘E. 
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1 ‘The cock has crowed; 

The court is full.’ 

But it was not the cock that was crowing; — 
It was the sound of the blue flies. 




A 


2 ‘The east is bright; 

The court is crowded.’ 

But it was not the east that was bright; — 
It was the light of the moon coming forth. 


Trtu OF TH« Book. — SC, — ‘ 
odrM ^T(‘e; Bk. VIU. oiFt. I.’ X«'e wm one 
of the greet flets of the kingdom of Chov. 
King Woo, on hU OTerthrow of the Shang dyn- 
arty, appointed Shang-foo 
principal ministers, known also as ‘Grand-father 
Hope X’ marqnis of Ts‘e, his capi- 
tal being at Ying-k‘ew f**® P™*- 

die. of Lin-tsze, dep. Ts‘ing-chow, Shan-tnng. 
The State greatly increased in population and 
torritory, baring the Ho on the west, the sea 
on the east, and Loo on the south. Shang-foo 
claimed to be descended from Toon’s chief 
minister; hence the family surname was Krang 

( Sometimes we find the surname of Len 

( ^ X fttx" • State so called in the Shang dyn- 
asty, of which his ancestors had been chiefs. 
The Kiiangs ruled in Ts'e for about six cen- 
turies and a half. Their last remesentatiTe 
died in B. C. 878. 


Ode 1. Narratire. A kodei. kahchioitess 

BTIMDLATIHG HFK HUSBARI) TO RISE KABI.T, ASD 
ATTEHD TO HIS DUTiss. So far Choo and the 
early critics agree in their riew of this piece. 
The Preface, howeyer, refers it further to the 
time of duke Gae (B. C. 934 — 894X who, it says, 
was ‘licentious and indolent,’ so that tlw ode 
was made to admonish him by a description of 
the better manners of an earlier time. Yen 
Ts‘an agrees in this reference, for which there 
is no historical ground, but interprets different- 
ly the rerses, as will be pointed out below. 

Stt.1,2, 1L1,2. These Unes are to be taken as 
the language of the good wife, thinking it was 
time for her husband to be stirring, and give 
audience in his court. Ten Ts‘an puts them 
into the month of the grand-master, whose duty 
it was to announce cock-crow to his ruler, and 
call him to the court ^ is explained by 
'all-complete.* It is a stronger term than 
^of sU. 



s 


Bk. vm. Ode U. 
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‘The insects are flying in buzzing crowds; 

It would be sweet to lie by you and dream, 
But the assembled officers be going home. 
Let them not hate both me and you.’ 

II. Seuen. 



=fm 

VT - ^ S ^ 8 ^ ^ 

n 1 ^ 

1 How agile you are ! 

You met me in the neighbourhood of Naou, 

And we pursued together two boars of three years. 
You bowed to me, and said that I was active. 


>tot 


2 How admirable your skill ! 
You met me in the way to 

1X3,4. In the tranalstion these lines are 
from the writer of the piece. The lady was 
wrong, and mistook the noise of flies for the 
crow of the cock, &c, ; but that only show^ h« 
anxiety that the marquis should not lie in bed 
too iong. Yen-she takes the lines as the reply 
of the marquis to the to him to get aP' 
dicative of his habits of luxurious self-indul- 
gence and indolence. The II - Jill 
suit better the former view, ^|J — ‘and so,’ or 

‘ so that.* . 

St.S is to be taken as, all, the languaf^ of the 
wife, coaxing the marquis to get up. ^n-she 
understands the lines as addressed by hiin to 
her. He is obliged unwillingly to rise, Md thus 
excuses himself, so betraying his uxorioiwness. 
This is unnatural, and should put his view oi 
the latter ^urt of the other stanzas out of court. 

see on LV. 8. is used as a verb, 

* to rejoice,' ‘to like.’ * to dream 
here, evidently, =‘ to lie in bed, I*. 3 speaks of 
the ministers or officers assembled in the court. 
If the marquis did not soon appear, they would 
return to their own houses or offices. m- 
‘do not.’ U here adTerbial, — ‘ thus 


Naou, 

peiadTentnie.’ Most commentators gire to the 
line this meaning— ‘Do not let them, on my ac- 
count, make you also the ohject of their dislike.’ 

The rhymes are— in ski, |I|^ 
catll: in2, fj., g, ^ ca»-10: in 


Ode 2. Narrative. Funroioos ajn> w ant- 
OLOBiocs couruHBirrs ixTEKCHanoro bt 
HCKTBKS OF Ts’B. 

It is referred, in the Preface, to d^ G» Ito 
the last, and is said to be ag^t ^ 

inordinate tove of hunting, which infected the 
manners of the officers and people. Caiang 

Hwang *•** 

line of e^st^ES, the ipcakCTpra^^Uiw; 
in the last, that other praises him; m^J^ho 
takes credit to himself and the ot^ for ability. 
The poet simply relates hia words, any 

addition of his own;— a specunem of admliabte 
satire, thronrfi which the boas^ maiineTa of 
the people ofTa'e are dearly exhibited. 

IXlandiinaBthestt. ^ Tssasa^ is de- 
fined ss ‘the app. of being nimble,’ and the 

meaning of-® is akin to it. There U the same 
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And we drove together after two males. 

You bowed to me, and said that I was skilful. 

How complete your art I 

You met me on the south of Naou, 

And we pursued together two wolves. 

You bowed to me, and said that I was dexterous. 


m 



III. Choo. 


1 


Wo ^ ^ ^ 

^ z ^ n ^ m 

^ H WoJ^ WoM 


He was waiting for me between the door and screen. 
The strings of his ear-stoppers were of white silk, 

And there were appended to them beautiful A?<;a-stones. 


relation between and and ® and 
The terms mn«t dll be taken of the akiU and 
dexterity of the partiea in driring their cbariota 
and hunting. 

U. 3, 4. Naou wa* a hill in T*‘e, not far 
from the capital. ^ must be translated— 
‘ neighbou rho od,* some point bttvten Naou'^uid 
the dty. as in ii. VHI. 1. expresses 

their urging on of their horses ; and 
■followed,’ ‘pursued.’ ^ is explained by ^ 
— ‘a beast of three years;’ in this sense 
the term is interchanged with from which 

I render it by ‘ boars.’ males,’ without 

saying of what animal. 

The rhymes are — in st. I, 
cat. 14: in 2, cat. 3, t. 

*=*"3, g,||r,||g,|^cat.lO. 

Ode 3. Narratire. A bride desoxibes her 

EnST MSETIMO WITH THE BRIOEOBOOli. The 
critics, old and new, suppose that the piece was 
directed against the disuse of the practice which 


required the bridegroom, in person, to meet his 
bride at her parents’ house, and conduct her to 
her future home. This does not appear, how • 
erer, in the piece itsehf; and inde^. there is 
nothing in it about a bride and bridegroom, 
though it is not unnatural to suppose that the 
speaker in it it a bride. Some suppose that we 
have three brides and as many bridegrooms, the 
latter all of different rank ; but I pr^er to think 
that the places where they meet, and the colour 
of the stones of the ear-stoppers, are raried 
simply to pndong the piece, and give new 
rhymes. We have found this a characteristic 
of many previous odes. 

It. 1, in all the stt (a/., is defined 
as ‘the space between the door and the screen 

^ ffllV 

ronnd the screen, one would advance on to the 
, ‘the open court’ of the mansion, in front 

of the the raised ‘hall,’ or reception-room, 
from which the chambers led off. The is 
used simply as a final particle 

Wang Yin-che) ; and it a particle of ad- 
miration. 
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W.5S 
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2 He was waiting for me in the open court. 

The strings of his ear-stoppers were of green silk, 

And there were appended to them beautiful ywn^-stones. 

3 He was waiting for me in the hall. 

The strings of his ear-stoppers were of yellow silk, 

And there were appended to them beautiful ying-gems. 


IV. Tung fang che jih. 




-m 

5 ^ ff S S 

n m 



H 


1 The sun is in the east, 

And that lovely girl 
Is in my chamber. 

She is in my chamber; 

She treads m my footsteps, and comes to me. 



0 


JX2. sec on t.1.2. W« must 

understand the line of the strings or ribbons by 
which the ear-stoppers were suspended, which 

were called <aa **• ™ 

2, of green; in 3, of yellow. 

li. 3 is most natnrally taken of the stone* 
which formed the ear-stoppers, the teen of ir. lU. 
2. ‘ to add, or append to.’ 

as in r. E, an adjectire. It is commonly con- 
strued with the terms following, as a compound 
name of the precious stones used for the ear- 
stoppers. Maou erroneously takes those stones 
as belonging to the girdle-pendant. 

The rhymes are— in stl, 

cat. 5, 1. 1 : in 2, M’ 

^.^,^.,cat. 10. 


Ode 4. Nairative. Th* ucsimoiTS nrm*- 
cocBsa or th* peopl* op Ts'b. I do not s^ 
how this short piece is to be understood in 
any other way. Choo, indeed, agrees with the 
old interpreters, in taking the 1st line as al- 
lusire; but the question then occurs, — allnsiTe 
of whatf which has been very variously an- 
swered. At the same time there are difScnltie* 
about the view which I have followed. That 
the la^ should seek her lover in the morning, 
and leave him at night, is not in accordance 
with the usual ways of such parties. Keang 
Fing-chang pres. dyn.) observes 

that the incongruousness of this should satisfy 
us that, under the figuration of these lovers, is 
intended a representation of Ts'e, with bright or 
with gloomy relations between its ruler and of- 
ficers. But when we depart from the more 
natural interpretation of the lines, we launch 
out 00 a sea of various fancies and uncertain- 
ties. 


VOL. IT 


20 
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2 The moon is in the east, 

And that lovely girl 
Is inside my door. 

She is inside my door; 

She treads in my footsteps, and hastens away. 



V. Tung fung ming. 

M mm Jig A w 

z.z.^. I*. 

1 Before the east was bright, 

I was putting on my clothes upside down ; 

I was putting them on upside down, 

And there was one from the court caUing me. 

2 Before there was a streak of dawn in the east, 

I was putting on my clothes upside down; 

1 was putting them on upside down, 

And there was one from the court with orders for me. 



Xi. 1, in both stt. This has no difficult/ in 
Bt. 1, as the sun always rises in the east; but 
why the action of the piece is fixed to the time 
when the moon rises there, is a question, llues 
it not indicate that the lines are narrative, and 
not allusive? 

I<. 2. This must be understood here of a 
lady ; but in iv. IX., we were obliged to inter- 
pret the siune terms of ‘ an admirable officer.’ 


I,.3. 


, — ‘a chamber,’ a room for refresh- 


uent and repose, is explained by Luh 

ITb-ming in the same way as in the last 
ode, — ‘the space between the door and the 
screen.’ We most understand the door as that 
leaaiing from the hall to the chambers. 

LI. 4, 5. These lines arc enigmatical in their 

***'^**^' tte»d on.’ 

‘ my footsteps.’ 

come to.’ ‘ to go away.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, 
cat. 12, t.3: in 2, ^ cat. 15, t.3. 


Ode 5. Narrative and metaphorical. Th* 

IKBKeDI,aBITT AMO DI 80 BD£K Of TB£ COUBT 
or T8 ‘e. Maon thinks that in the 3d stanza 
especially there is reference to the officer of the 
clepsydra, who did not keep the marqnis of Ts‘e 
sufficiently informed of the time; but this is by 
no means apparent. The piece is evidently 
directed against the irregularity of the marquis’s 
relations with his officers. 

Stt. 1,2. The officer, who, we must suppose, 
is the writer, was not inattentive to his duties ; 
but was hnnlcdly making prepaiatkms to at- 
tend the morning andicnce, when a summons 
came to him, — Ail out of time. Ting-tah defines 

‘ the rays of the sun,’ 

the first streaks of dawn. 
the sake of the rhyme to ‘ the upper 

garment and the lower, ’i<=‘ clothes.’ The anxiety 
of the speaker to be in time for the audience is 
graphically set forth by the ‘ to turn 

upside down.’ ^ ‘ duke’s place,’ 

the court;— see iiJI.3, tlal. M ‘sum- 
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3 You fence your garden with branches of willow, 
And the reckless fellows stand in awe. 

He, [however], cannot fix the time of night; 

If he be not too early, he is sure to be late. 

VI. Nan shan. 



1i itc ^ ^ 

Ifco^ H * 



i**o Ip^ 

m ill 

m m 



1 High and large is the south hill. 

And a male fox is on it, solitary and suspicious. 

The way to Loo b ea^ and plain. 

And the daughter of Ts‘e went by it to her husband’s. 
Since she went to her husband’s. 

Why do you further think of her ? 


uoning him to the aodienoe ; ' ^ -‘with 
•ome orders to be ezecoted.’ I translate the 
in the lat person; but the whole ode might 
be given in the Sd. 

St. 8. This St. is metaphorical. A feeble 
fence served to mark the distinction between 
forbidden and other ground, and the most reck- 
less paid regard to it: in the conrt of Ts'e, how- 
ever, the evident distinction of morning and 
night was disregarded, and times and seasons 
confounded, is the drooping willow, the 

wood of which has little strength. 

‘a fence’ or ‘to fence:’ — ‘Break a willow tree 
and fence yam garden.’ >* appear- 

■nee of locAlng at with awe.’ ‘time,’ 

need here as a verb, ‘totime,’‘toflx thetlmeof.’ 
— read as, and^^^ ‘late.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, ^ cat. 10; 

cat 2: in 2, cat 1, 1 1; 

•> cat 12, tl: in 8, 
cate, tl. 

Ode 6. Allnsive. On tbb DtsonACBrut. con- 
nncnoir Berwaan Wan Kbano, nta xab- 
CHioaass or Loo, axs naa aaoTHait: — agaikst 
Sbakg or Ts’a akd Hwav or Loo. There is 


a substantisl agreement among the critics as to 
the intention of this piece, though they difier 
in the interpretation of several of the lines. In 
B.C. 708, Kwei, the marquis of Loo, knosrn as 
duke Hwan, married a daughter 

of the House of Ts‘e, known as Win Keang 
There was an impnqier affection 
b^ween her and her brother; and on his suc- 
cession to Ts‘e, the couple visited him. ’The 
consequences were — incest between the brother 
and sister, the murder at the husband, and a 
disgraceful connection, long continued, between 
the guilty pair. ’The marqu is of Ts‘e is known 

in history as duke SSang ^ 

translate the verbs in the last lines in the pre- 
sent tense, the time of the piece must be referred 
to the visit to Ts‘e, — before the death at the 
marquis of Loo. The first two stt. are com- 
monly taken as directed against duke Sean^ 
and the last two as against duke Hwan. It is 
not worth the space to point out other construc- 
tions of the words, which slightly modify this 
view. 

St, 1. ‘The south hill ’ is the Nev hill jj|_| ) 

of Mendus, VLPt.i.VIIL Jj^ describe 
its appearance a« high and large. The allosioa 
in it i» understood to be to the greatness of the 
State of Ts‘e. L.2,— see on r.IX. 1. tjj^ 
perly the male of birds, is here used of a quad- 
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2 The five kinds of dolichos shoes aire [made] in pairs, 
And the string-ends of a cap are made to match; 
The T7ay to Loo is ea^ and plain, 

And the daughter of Ts‘e travelled it. 

Since she travelled it, 

Why do you still follow her? 


3 How do we proceed in planting hemp? 

The acres must be dressed lengthwise and crosswise. 
How do we proceed in taking a wife? 
Announcement must first be made to our parents. 
Since such announcement was made, 

Why do you still indulge her desires? 


raped, — ^the fox. Poke Seaog i> ondentood 
to be thus oontemptaooslj aUaded to. L.8. 

M explained by “1* St ‘leTel and eaay.’ L. 4. 
The daughter of Ta’e u Win Keang, who had 
gone to Loo by thia way <*-#) to her 
hoaband’a — aa in LVX) The in lines 

5, 6,-and below, is the final particle. So, the Q 
is only a particle. The sabject of most 
natorally undrarstood to be duke Seang. 

St.2. (8d tone), is explained of two, or a 

pair of shoes. ‘fire pairs,’ most be 

taken as in the tnnslation, the ‘ fire’ lefening, 
probably, to the fire different colours tA which 
shoes were made of the dolichos fibre. What 
the writer would say, is simply that shoes were 
made in pairs, — alluding to the onion of man 
and wife. L.2. denotes the ends of the 
strings, by which the cap was tied under the 
chin, which were then left hanging down of 

equal lengths (^^). The line thus conTeys the 
same idea, and contains the same aUusion, as 
fhe former one. L.4. — ‘touse,’-^ 


here applied to trareUing the road to Loo. L.6. 

like ahore, is to be understood <A dnke 
Sdmig, following his uster, unable to leare her 
to her husband. 

StA. LI. ^ ‘to OT 
Por hmnp the ground bad to be earefnlly pre- 
pared, sod was ploughed both cross-wise 

or from east to west, and length-wise, 
or from north to south. L3. 
marry.’ L4. is now in tlie4th tone. 'The 
* parents ’ are those of the bridegroom. As the 
parents of the marquis of IjOO wore dead, he had 
announced to thm sprits in the ancestral tem- 
ple his intention to many a princess of Ts’e. 
He thus obtained their sanction to the union. 
The manisge was conduded wititerery formali- 
ty. It was for him to maintain it as strictly ; 
but instead of this, he weakly allowed his wife 

to yisit her brother. The of 16 is under- 
stood of duke Hwan, ‘allowing bis wife to carry 
oat her licentious desires 

m’ 
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bk. vni. Od* vn. 

MitM zw- 

3C f§o in !^o ii 

4 How do we proceed in splitting firewood ? 

Without an axe it cannot be done. 

How do we proceed in taking a wife? 

Without a go-between it cannot be done. 

Since this was done, 

Why do you still allow her to go to this extreme ? 

VII. Foo t^een. 


# is ii 

^ij> ^ ffl ■'ij> iS ^ ffl ^ 

ffl 

fI.Ao^oBB.47J.Aoafflo 

1 Do not try to cultivate fields too large; — 

The weeds will only grow luxuriantly. 

Do not think of winning people far away; — 

Your toiling heart will be grieved, 

2 Do not try to cultivate fields too large; — 

The weeds will only ^ow proudly, 

Do not think of winning people far away; — 

Your toiling heart wiU be distressed. 


St 4. Here •ootber formaUtr in coiiti«etii% 
a marriage b mentioned, and ilinstrated b]r 
an indi^ensable otmdiUon in the epUtUng m 
Siewood. Thb alao had been comphra with by 
the marqnb of ]>oo; and aa he hM begun hb 

matriag«v ■<> ^ ahoold have continued it. 

T-aa nil in the bnner atanza. 

The ihymea are— in at. 1, J^, 

U eat. 15, 1 1 : in S, 

m- 

cats, tS: ini, ^ cat.l,t3. 

Ode 7. MetaphoricaL Tan noi.i.T or fdb- 
nnn* onncn nBronn onn’a STnaHosH. So, 
Chon. The Fiefaoe lefen the piece to dnke 


Seang, posseswd by a Tanlting ambition which 
over-leapt itaelt It may be ^plied to the in- 
aane course which he pursued to acquire tha 
foremost place among the States, but there is no- 
thing in the language to indicate that it was in 
the first place directed agunst him. 

LI. 1,2, in stt. 1, 2. ^ — thou^ wo 

might also translate it as a simple negatire — 
‘There b no such thing,’ tc. ^ (read tsea, 
in 3d twje) b a verb,— ‘to cnltirate,’ i. q. 
in ^ Shoo, Vjnriii21. Ying-tah, 
indeed, quotes that passage here at 


gg. Maou explains it by 

‘large beyond measure,’ so that the labour put 


forth on it b inadequate to secure any return. 
^-feeMen.VILFtii.XXXVn.12. 
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8 How young and tender 

Is the child with his two tufts of hair! 

When you see him after not a long time, 

Lo! he is wearing the cap! 


VIII. Loo ling. 

.a ^ ^ ^ M* 

^oA M m.A M A ^ 

M ^ H M 

1 Lin-lin go the hounds; — 

Their master is admirable and kind. 


2 There go the hounds with there double rings; — 
Their master is admirable and good. 

3 There go the hounds with there triple rings; — 
Their master is admirable and able. 



expresses the ‘spp. of luxoiiant growth.' So, 
Leu Tsoo-k'een says that both com* 
binatioiu gire ns to see the darnel growing 
luxnriaotly, to the injoiy of the good grain. 

U-8,4. MA ‘distant men,’ are people 
removed from ns so far as to be beyond onr in- 
fluence. tnvj and (taX) express 


* the app. of being grieved and distressed.’ 

St. 3, and i^<=«‘yoang and tender-like.’ 

‘to gather.’ •^, — ‘ahoro.’ Yen- 
Ts‘an says, ‘'The hair of a child was gathered 
into two tnfts, so as to have the form of the 

character j| jl .’ otmvey ing tiie ideas 

of snddenness and growth. HB-m # 
is here simply a cap,’ worn ly the youth 
grown up. In this st. we have an instance of 
natnral and legitimate devdopment, surely tak- 
ing place;--4n contrast with the fruitless strain 
and effort indicated in the other stanzas. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, HA (and in 3), 
cat. 12, 1. 1 ; cat. 2: in 2, (prop. 

cat. 14), cat. 15 , t. 3: in 3, M, l|[l. A, 

cat. 14. 


foolish estimation in which hunting was hdd in 
Ts‘e The Preface makes it out, indeed, to 
have been directed against duke Seang’s wild 
addiction to hunting, and to set forth the sym- 
pathy which the people had with their good 
rulers of a more ancient time in their bunting 
expeditions (See Men I. Pt. iL H. 6), as a lesson 
to him . TOiis, however, is much too far-fetched. 

1,. 1, in an the stt. (more fully with 

at the side) is the name for a hunting dog 
( intended to give the 
sound of the rings which the hounds carried at 
their necks. The ^wdi-wln grres in, with 

at the side, — meaning ‘strong.’ S^’‘» 
double ring,’ denotes a large ring carrying a 

a larger ring 

with two smdler ones attached. L. 2. The ^A 
is best taken of the owner of tte hounds, and 
not of the hunters gmerally. — 

see on vii. HI. 1. Here, as there, trc aM>Ucatkm 
of is an ezaggeration. We may accept 

Haou’s explanation of by ‘good- 
like,’ and of jg by ‘able,’ ‘talented.’ 

Choo explains these terms hi ‘whiskered,’ 
‘bearded.* 


smaller one attached; and^^ajj^. 


Ode 8. Narrative. The xDHmaTioir at T8‘a 
or Houims xan HUHTsas. This piece ia akin 
to ode 3. We are only to find in it the 
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IX. Pe kow. 


gi ^ ^ M M 

i^ni >TVo lElil >^Vo IHh >TVo 

ito^ jtoS jtoS 

^^»»i 

1 Worn out is the basket at the dam. 

And the fishes are the Ttjream and the hoan. 

The daughter of Ts‘e has returned. 

With a cloud of attendants. 

2 Worn out is the basket at the dam. 

And the fishes are the bream and the tench. 

The daughter of Ts‘e has returned, 

With ash ower of attendants. 


3 Worn out is the basket at the dam. 
And the fishes go in and out freely. 
The daughter of Ts‘e has returned, 
With a stream of attendants. 




Tlie rhymes ate— in st 1, cafc 12, 

1. 1: in 2, ^ cat. 14: in 3, ^ {g, cat. 

Oile 9. Metapliorical. The bold Licxirnocs 
EBEBDOX OF WaH KeaKO IE EETCRinHO TO 
Tg E. The Preface says, further, that the piece 
xas directed against dnke Uwan of Loo, unable 
in ht» weakness to impose any restraint on his 
irife;— see on ode 6. Choo, on the contrary, 
iMkes it to he directed against their son, dnke 
ehwang; — and with reason. All critics under- 
stand the in the 3d lines, of WSn Keang’s 
rejicated returns to Ts'c after her husband’s 
death, to carry on lier intrigoe with hex brother, 
duke Scang. If any marquis of Loo, tber^ore, 
was in the writer’s mind, it must hare been the 
son. unable to control the conduct of his mother. 
— see on rii. L and — see on iU. 

^ *• *• ’* tench. 


described as ‘like the bream, but with a large 
head, and weak scales.’ The jjj^ has not been 
identified. The Shwoh wkn sim{dy calls it *a 
fish.’ Maou calls it * a large fish;' and a story 

is given hy E'en* Ts‘nng ^ ^ 

J^) of * iw«» being taken in Wei, large 
enough to fill a cart. K‘ang-sbing says the 
word means ‘ spawn.’ Neither of these accoonta 
is sdmissible in the connecthm. pgpginst. 
3 denotes the freedom rith which the fishes 
went in and out of the broken basket (p|| p|| 

The concluding lines set forth the mnltUnde of 
the marchioness’s followers, — ‘likedonds,’ ‘ like 
lain,’ ‘ like water.’ 

The rhymes sre — in st. 1, m oat. 18; in 
2. cat.5, t.2: in 3, <**‘16,12. 
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1 She urges on her chariot rapidly, 

With its screen of bamboos woven in squares, and its vermilion 
coloured leather. 

The way from Loo is easy and plain, 

And the daughter of Ts‘e started on it in the evening. 

2 Her four black horses are beautiful. 

And soft look the reins as they hang. 

The way from Loo is easy and plain. 

And the daughter of Ts‘e is delighted and complacent. 


3 The waters of the Wan flow broadly on; 

The travellers are numerous. 

The way from Loo is easy and plain, 

And the daughter of Ts‘e moves on with unconcern. 


Ode 10. Narratire. Th« opbs sbakeless- 
insss OF Wah Kkakg » bek mbetikos with 
BEB BBOTHEB. Tliere if an agreement among 
the critica that this is the subject of the piece. 
Maou differs, however, from Choo in referring 
the first two lines of the stanzas to duke Beang, 
driving to the place of assignation; bnt even 
Ten Ts'an agrees in this point with Choo. The 
ode has thus a better unity, and Seang had no 
need to cross the Win. 


St. 1, is the initial particle, — as often, 
expresses the sound of the carriage 
driven rapidly, and so seeming to touch the 
ground sAyAt/y. ji£, — asiniiiX. 8. Here the 


screen is made of ‘ slender bamboos,’ whidi 

were made or woven in squares. m is the 
nanw for hides dressed and curTied,a:leather. 
This was employed in the construction of the 
carriage, hot for what part of it, it is difficolt 
to ssy. In this cave it was painted vmmil- 
ioa. As that colour was used in one of the car- 


riages of the princes of States, Maou contends 
that the 1st and 2d lines shonld be referred to 
dnke ^ang; but there is no evidence that their 
wives mij^t not ride in chariots of the same 
colonr. — nearly aa in IV. 2. I follow 

Maou in taking ^ as the time when Wfin 
Keang commenced her jonmoj ( 

Ei ). Choo nukes it the place where she had 
passed the night, — aa Lacharme translates, ‘ax 
dmsrsortb esyssot iter.’ 

St. 2. ||^ tells the black ocdour of the horses ; 
Maon only says their rich and well-groomed 
appearance. “PP- 

beiHity.’ acc. to Choo,— ‘■of*- 

like;’ this ^cs B better tneaniug than Maon^s 
‘numerons:’ — Maon reads simoly 

‘ pleased and easy,’ setting 
forth the complacency with which Win Keang 
went on her way of vice. 
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4 The -waters of the Wan sweep on; 

The travellers are in crowds. 

The way from Loo is easy and plain, 

And the daughter of Ts'e proceeds at her ease. 


XI. E tseay. 

M ^ e s 

Sfli 



1 Alas for him, so handsome and accomplished ! 

How grandly tall ! 

With what elegance in his high forehead ! 

With what motion of his beautiful eyes! 

With what skill in the swift movements of his feet! 
With what mastery of archery 1 



Stt. 3, 4. , — eee on Ana. -VI. rit The 

Win divided Te'e and Loo, and it waa neceaaary 
that Win Keang should cross it. de- 

notes the ‘full appearance of the waters;’ and 

SB SB- ‘the app. of their flow.’ and 

denote the multitnde of the tra- 
vellers on the way, whom the lady might have 
been afraid to face. But instead of this, she 
went on with unconcern, as described in the 
synonymous phrases with which the stt. con- 
clude. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat. 5, 

t.3: in 2, cat. 16, t. 2: 

^*>^> ^cat.lO. 


Ode 11. Narrative. LawBirr ovas soke 
ChwaHO, KOTWrtBSTAKSING Bit BEAUTT OW 
WERBON, ELEGANCE ON 11ANHEB8, AMD SKlIiL IN 
ARCBEBT. The Preface and aabseqnent critics 
are, probably, correct in their accmnnt of this 
piece as referring to dnke Chwang of Loo, not- 
withstanding his varions sccompMshments, yet 
allowing his motlier to carry on her disgraceful 
connection with her inother, and himself join- 
ing the marquis of Ts'e in hunting, oblivions of 
bis mother’s shame and his father’s mnrder. 
Some say the piece should have a place in ‘ Les- 
sons from Loo ;’ bnt to this it is replied that 
here is the wisdom of Confucius, who would 


not directly publish the shame of his native 
State, and yet took care, by giving this and the 
other pieces about Wftn Sesjig a place in the 
odes of Ts‘e, that that shame should not be con- 
cealed. AH these odes, however, wwe, no 
doubt, written in Ts‘e. Tie ^iot of this one is 
found in the exclamation with which all the 


stanzas commence. 

St. I. mm ‘oh alas!’— an exclamatioa 
of lamentation. The prefixing of this to the 
praises which follow shows the writer’s opinion 
of the deficiencies of Cbwang’s character, not- 
withstanding his various accomplishments. ^ , 
— as in II. 3. It covers all the lines that foUow. 
L. 2. describes ‘the app. of Chwang’s 

tallness.’ combination is ad- 

verbial. 

L.3 like 

scribes the beauty or elegance of thehlgh forehead, 
Haou defines :^by^-^, ‘admirable beauty,’ 
where ^ is probably a luiipriat for 
and accepting this account of we must take 


r as in iv. III. 2, et a/. 


To account for thii 


meaning of Wang Taon taya that the 

rliaracter may originally have been homo- 
phoDOUs with it, and having the signification of 


VOL. IT. 
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2 Alas for liim, so famous ! 

His beautiful eyes how clear! 

His manners how complete! 

Shooting all day at the target. 

And never lodging outside the bird-square ! 
Indeed our [rulers] nephew! 


3 Alas for him, so beautiful ! 

His bright eyes and high forehead how lovely ! 
His dancing so choice ! 

Sure to send his arrows right through ! 

The four all going to the same place ! 

One able to withstand rebellion ! 


L. 4. Choo define* here as Q ^ 
‘the morement of the eye*;’ and thi* we 
Bisy accept, a* the tenu would batdiy be repeated 
with the tanie meaning a* in the preceding line. 

Ii. 6. describes ‘ tlie app. of bis artful and 

quick walk'd^ — Choo says, ‘as if he 

were on wings,' i. e., eqnable and graceful, h. 6. 
‘When he shoots, then he is shilful.’ 

St. 2. L. 1. ‘fsnions,’ or rather ‘worthy 

of fame,’ it erhlently like ^ , in st. I, cowering 
the rest of the atanaa. This is decisire against 
Kaou's definition of it as 
‘ahore the eyes is called L. 8. 1 take 

with Yen Tsan, as— ‘complete.' U. 4, 6. 
Ting-tall obserres that, at trials of archery, the 
parties engaged thrice discharged their arrows, 
each time funr. and then stopped. The ‘wdiole 
day ’ mentioned here is sii exaggeration ; wbat 
we are to ihink of ia Chwang’s skill, snd the 
length of lime for whicli he could exhibit it. 

(1st tone) denotes the square in the centre 
of the target, in the centre of which again was 
the figure of a bird called rirng. I,. 6. 

* truly.’ The prorea that the writer 
was a native of I'sW; and by hia words he 
refntes a calumny which war current, that 
Chwang was the son of duke Seang. 


St. 3. L. 2. — sec on vii.XX. 1. L. 3, 
‘choice,’=^;j?^^, ‘different from-better 

than — all others.’ L. 6. ‘again;’ ut-t 

arrow after arrow went to the same place. 

stance of duke Chwang a prowess with bis sr 
rows in the Tso-chnen, under the 10th year ot 
his rule. 

The rhymes are — in st. 
cat. 1 1 : in 3, ^,^1 

COBCLDPINO SOT* OB T — 
of which duke Seang is. more or less diiwtiy, 
the subject, are the only pieces in tins 
the time of which can be determin^ It i* 
strange that frrm none of the others 8** 

any definite ideas of the history of the Slate 
1/elbre lijni, and still more strange that therms 
no celebration of the famons dnke Hwan. 
qnrnt to him. — the hero of Ts'e. _His nt^mts, 
it baa been said, wrnld be sung erf in a bo«tiro 
style, and the sage therefore purposely cxcludeu 
them from Ida collection; but much moremign* 
w e ha ve expected him to exclude the ot.ea aptnii 
duke Sang ! Only the 1st otte presents us with a 
pleasing picture The 2d snd 8i b show os the 
Tsingloriousness of the idHi^rs of the 
snd their excessive estimation of Aill m hun^ 
ing. The 6lh seems to give an iiyilcatwm 
lewd manners; and the 6lh, of how ill the court 
waa regulated. 


I.SiJM.'gS. 

HK Boo*. The odes 
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1 Shoes thinly woven of the dolichos fibre 
May be used to walk on the hoarfrost. 

The delicate fingers of a bride 
May be used in making clothes. 

[His bride] puts the waistband to his lower garment and the 
collar to his upper, 

And he, a wealthy man, wears them. 



Thb Tm.K OF TH* Book. — 

• TAe odes ofWei: Book JX.ofPtrti: InB.C. 
660 , duke Heen o: Tsin extinguished the Stste of 
Wei, and incorponted it with his own dominions. 
At the division of the kingdom, after the sub* 
jngation of the Shang dynasty, Wei had been 
assigned to some chief of the Ke stock ; but no 
details rf its hutory have been preserved. In 
consequence of this, many critics are of opinion 
that the odes of Wei are really odes of Tsin, 
and that they are here prefixed to those of 
T'ang, just as those of and Yung are prefix- 
ed to the odes of Wei, all really bdonging to 
that Wei (^&)- We shall find expressions in 
some of the Mes which bear this view out ; but, 
as Choo observes, the question cannot be posi- 
tively settled. The territory of Wei was small, 
and the manners of the people were thrifty and 
industrious. It was within the present Keae- 
cbow Shan-se, but did not extend 

over ail the territray now forming that depart- 
ment. 

Ode 1. Narrative. Tbb extrsuk parsi- 
MONIOL’SNEM BVKK op wealthy ME!C ih W’ei. 
The piece explains itself in a way which no 
other ode has yet done, the last two tines stating 
plainly the reason of its condemnation of its 
subject This has been accounted fur on the 


ground that in the Chinese code of morals, 
sanctioned afterwards by Confucius, an excesnve 
economy even was commended; and the writer 
therefore felt it necessary to point out that he 
branded it as interfering with generosity of souL 
St. 1. U- 1 . 2 , are explained by 

Maouas = j^j|^, which was in use in his 
time; — the emnUnation denotes the tliin texture 
of the woven fibres Ttng-tah). 

Dolichos shoes were for summer wear; yet 
necessity might require and justify the use of 
them In winter. These two lines are taken as 
allusive, introducing the next two; but I prefer 
to regard them as narrative, giving an instance 

of allowaWc economy. IJ.8,4. 

‘small,’ ‘delicate.’ ^is ‘a bride,’— a wife 
^ng the three months that elapsed before 
her presentation in the ancestral temple of her 
hiisliand’s family, which ceremony was the fuU 
and solemn recognition of her in the new rela- 
tion. Vntil it took place, it was nm the rule 
for her to engage in all the domestic work of 
the family ; but still circumstances might justi- 
fy her in doing so. 

generally. U.5,6. C»r ^ ‘h* 
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2 Wealthy, he moves about quite at ease, 

And politely he stands aside to the left. 

From his girdle hangs his ivory comb-pin. 

It is the narrowness of his disposition, 

Which makes him a subject for satire. 


II. Hwun tseu-joo. 



*'f i s « 9 «■ 



1 There in the oozy grounds of the Hwun 
They gather the sorrel. 

That officer 

Is elegant beyond measure. 

He is elegant beyond measure 

But, perhaps, he is not what the superintendent of the ruler’s 
carriages ought to be. 


2 There along the side of the Hwun, 
They gather the mulberry leaves. 
That officer 


(ide) zmz have a verbal force. »A 

” or ‘ » great or noble man,’ 

i. one occopTing a high position in society. 
Wlistever poyerty might justify, it was not for 
one like fatm to be wearing dolichos shoes in 
winter, or to put bis bride to such tasks. 

is descriptive of ‘ the gentle- 
manly ease’ of the bosband. The right was 
the place of honour anciently in China; the 
husband therefore is represented as moving to 
the left, to give the precedence to others. 

— see iT.III. 2." The man s mannera and dress in 
public were such as became hit position. The 
fiMrtiin St I, however, showed a stinginess of 
diapoaition in his family which made him a 
proper subject for reprehension. 


The rhymes are — in st 1, cat 10 • 

‘«t.l,t3:in2, 
cat 16, t3. 

Ode 2. Allusive. Agaikbt the pabbimoici- 
ocsKEss OP THE oppiCEBB OF Wbl The argu- 
ment of this piece it akin to that of the iMt ; 
only the ‘good’ or wealthy man there appears 
here as a high officer of the State. It belongs to 
the allusive class, and we are not to suppose 
that the officer or officers spoken of actually did 
the things mentioned in the second lines, but 
only that they did things which parties per- 
forming such tasks might have done. If we 

jj- -y* the subject of »• 
K‘ang-8liing does, then the ode will be narrative. 

U. 1, 2, in all the itt. The Hwim rises in the 
pres. dU. of Taing-loh E Chow 
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Is elegant as a flower. 

He is elegant as a flower; 

But, perhaps, he is not what the marshaller of the carriages 
ought to be. 

3 There along the bend of the Hwun, 

They gather the ox-lips. 

That officer 
Is elegant as a gem. 

He is elegant as a gem; 

But, perhaps, he is not what the superintendent of the ruler’s 
relations should be. 

III. Yuen yew t'^aou. 


± g Hi H 

% m ^ ^ 


1 Of the peach trees in the garden 
The fruit may be used as food. 

My heart is grieved. 

And I play and sing. 

Those who do not know me 

Say I am a scholar venting his pride. 


and flows into the Ho, in thedis. of Ynng- 
ho dep. P‘oo-chow ^). The 

cspit^ of Wei was near its jwction with the 
Ho. |jjll'=’‘low and oozy.’ — 

— • ‘one side;’ but tlie — • is not to be 

pressed, as appears from the — • desig- 

nating the bend of the Hwun where it joins the 
Ho. The (moo) is, perhaps, the nmec oce- 
tosa. Medhurst, after Luh Ke, says — ‘ A kind 
of sorrel, the stalk of which is as large as a 
goose-q.oill, of a red colour, and giving out at 


every joint a leaf like the willow; it is provided 
with bury prickles, sour, and when young, can 
be boiled into sonp.’ Tire Urh-ya calls the 
the which I have adopted in the trans- 

lation. Medhurst says, — ‘water plantago;’ and 
Williams, — ‘ a marshy, grassy, and (?) climiring 
plant, with leaves like purslane, called also 
cow’s lips.’ 

LI 3,4. ^ ^ ^,-u in vi.VI. ^ 

is the particle ; and a double demon- 
strative. ^f£ lif is laudatory. >Iaoa take* 
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‘Those men are right; 

What do you mean by your words?’ 

My heart is ^eved; 

Wno knows [the cause of] it? 

Who knows [the cause of] it? 

[They know it not], because they will not think. 


2 Of the jujube trees in the garden 
The fruit may be used as food. 

My heart is grieved, 

And I think I must travel about through the State. 
Those who do not know me 
Say I am an officer going to the verge of license. 
‘Those men are right; 


n in the sense of ‘ a man of ten thousand 
but the and of stA, require the 

meaning 1 have giren. 

as in the transiation. is another name 

for the same officer, as regulating the order of 
the carnages 

‘ the superintendent of the branches of the 
ducal family.’ There were, as we learn fiom 
the Tso-chuen, such officers in the state of Tsin ; 
and hence it is contended that this piece is real- 
ly an ode of Tsin. ‘But there may bare been 
officers so called in Wei, at an eariwr time. 
The appointment of them in Tsin took place 54 
years after its extinction of the ancient Wei. 
The were more honourable than the 

It seems reiy unnatural to refer the 
3d and Sth lines to different subjecta, — as Ho 
K’eae does. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, 
cat.5, 1. 1 : in 2, Jj, 


3, t.8. 

Ode 3. Allusire. Alt oTrtCBB TEtts bib 

GBtxr BECADSB OX TH* lUStJOVERBMKtT OF THE 
State, akd how re was HisoEnBESTOon. The 
idea of the misgoremment of the Sute is not 
evident, but it is found in the allnaion in the 
first two lines. ‘The peach,' says Ch’ing E, ‘i« 
but a poor fruit ; but while there are peach-tr^ 
in the garden, their fruit can be used as fo®“' 
This suggests the idea of the people of the Sti^ 
as few, and yet, if they were only rightly used 
and drelt with, good government^ would ensue. 
'This may seem far-fetched, yet it is the 
likely interpretation of the words. 'The o« 
may be compared with the first of the 6th Book; 
but there the speaker is mourning over ruin ac- 
complished, a^ makea his moan to Heaven, 
while here the speaker is grieved^ by the pro- 
spect o€ ruin approaching, and indicates the 
authors of it. 

LLl— 4, in both stt ‘viands,’ is here =» 

^ in St. J, ‘to eat,’ or ‘to use as food.’ The 

in L2 is a difficulty; we must call it a mere 
particle, and translate as I bare done. 

• Complete Digeet’givee — ^ 
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What do you mean by your words?’ 

My heart is meved. 

Who knows [the cause o^ it ? 

Who knows [the cause of] it? 

[They do not know it], because they will not think. 


IV. CAiA Aoo. 


ikMmm 


"f B ^ 



1 1 ascend that tree-clad hill. 

And look towards [the residence of] my father. 

My father issaying, ‘Alas ! my son, abroad on thepublic service, 
Morning and night never rests. 

May he be careful, . 

That he may come [back], and not remain there! 


In 1.3 also, may be taken as a particle. 

is diatingaiahed from as ‘ singing with 
the accompaniment of an instrument, while the 
latter term denotes singing simply.’ Standing 
alone, does not necessarily imply playing, 
as well as singing. j|)p, — as in Tii.XIX, 1,2 ; et 
al. na indicates that the speaker thought 
of travelling about to dissipate his grief 

LI.5 — 8. The speaker’s dissatisfaction is per- 
ceived. but not understood. People saj he is 
conceited and ‘ without a well-balanced 

judgment,' taking according to 

Maou); or ‘ without any bounds to his condem- 
nation of the fmveroinent ' (so, Choo). U.7,8 
give their words directly, those 

men.’ — meaning the conductors of the gOTt. 

— ‘to be right.’ H is a final particle, used 
in interrogations, to be distingnUhed from that 
ill hi. 3 last ode. 

L.12. takes up the quesUon in the pre- 
ceding lines, as if it were said directly, — ' They 


do not know me, for’ . i» n**! 

as an indicative negative, or ^ i* 

a mere particle. Wang Tin-che makes a rule 
that preceded by ^ has never any sub- 


stantive force. 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, 

.S>’ “ 2^’ ‘*‘- 

1. 1. 1 •• in 2, S’ *•’ 


Ode 4. Karrative. A voimo soLniaa ok an- 

Tjca 80 LACS 8 HUISKLP WITH THB THOD^ OF 
HOME 'The marquis D’Hervey-Samt-Denys, 
having translated into French Lacharme’s vey 
inaccurate Latin translation of this ode, proceeds 
to found on ii some ingenious reflections on the 
unwarlike ebameter of the Chinese. He flnfls 
in it ‘ regrets for the loss of the domestic hearth ; 
the longing of a young aoldier who ascends a 
mountain to try to discover in the distance the 
house of his father; a mother whom Sparto 
would have driven from its walls; a brotitw 
who counsels the absent one, not to make bis 
race illustrious, but before every thing to come 
back.’ ‘ We feel ourselves.’ he adds, ‘ in I know 
not what atmosphere of quietude and rural life.’ 
The sentiment of the piece, howeier, shonld not 
make such an impression uiion us. According 
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2 I ascend that bare hill. 

And look towards [the residence of] my mother. 

My mother is saying, ‘Alas ! my child, abroad on the public 
service. 

Morning and night has no sleep 
May he be careful. 

That he may come [back], and not leave his body there!’ 


3 I ascend that ridge, 

And look towards [the residence of] my elder brother. 

My brother is saying, ‘Alas I my younger brother, abroad on 
the public service, 

Morning and night must consort with his comrades. 

May he be careful. 

That he may come back, and not die!’ 


to the Preface, the eerrice in which the young 
■oldier was engaged was service exacted from 
Wei by a more powerful State, in which there 
was no room for patriotism, no opportunity lor 
getting glory. The sentiment is one of lamen- 
tation over the poor and weak Wei whose men 
Were tom from it to light the battles of its op- 
pressors. 

L.l, in all the stt. AiSr and lie are defined 
in the Urh-y a, as I hare translated them. Maon 
strangely reversed the definitions, and Choo fol- 
lowed him. I cannot but agree with Ying-tah 
in thinking that in Maou’s account of the cha- 


racters we have errors of transcription. 

I,.2. is properly ‘ to look up to,’ and 
‘to look out to,’ or ‘ to look towards.’ 


E.3. tX ‘h- gone away on service,’ or 


* is doing public service.’ ‘young- 

er 8on,’=child. This term is appropriately put 


into the mother's month. 

ItA ‘gets no rest’ The mother says, natur- 


ally again, ‘ gets no sleep.’ 


rhis language is natnral from the eider bother. 

L1.4,.'>. with the optative force of 

that term. It gives force to the 

rerh. — ‘still,’ ‘and so, notwithstanding.’ 

It carries on the wish, and converts i t into a 
tope. The ‘ Complete Digest ’ says, 

KiH'iW Mlb~" 

tation, or according to a meaning of to 
ffhich Choo refers, ‘not be taken prisoner.’ 
^ ‘ ca»t •»«y corpse.’ 

Yen Ta‘an observes that we are not to sup- 
pose that the soldier ascended three different 

riAs^Vita • aa*«>i # V OS lISlISll III these 


odes, varied his terms for rhyme's sake. 

I'he rhymes are — in st.l, cat .5, t.2 ; 

~f'’ B’ 

^ “♦•‘5. t.3: in 3, X*’ ®’‘' 

.13, t.2. 
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1 Among their ten acres 

The mulberry-planters stand idly about. 

‘Come,’ [says one to another], ‘I will return with you.’ 

2 Beyond those ten acres, 

The mulberry-planters move idly about. 

‘Come,’ [says one to another], ‘I will go away with you.’ 

VI. Fah fan. 


ft 

1 JDan-k^an go his blows on the sandal trees. 

And he places what he hews on the river’s bank, 

Whose waters flow clear and rippling. 


Ode 6. Narratire. Thx 8tbaits or thi 
PBAftAHTST or Wei. The interpretation of tbi* 
short piece is not a little difficolt. Acc. to the 
Preface, it was directed against the times when 
the State of Wm was ao much reduced by the 
toss of territory, that there was not room for 
the people to lire in it. Ace. to Choo, on the 
other band, a worthy oflScer, disgnsted with the 
irregularities of the court, proposes to his com- 
panion to withdraw from the public serrice to 
a quiet life among the mulberry trees in the 
country. The old riew seems to me the prefer- 
able. 

L. 1, in both stt. Why tsa acres are here 
specified, or what ten acres are meant, cannot 
be determined. According to the ancient regula- 
tions, often spoken of by Mencius, each farmer, 
Uie head of a family, received 100 acres. Here, 
it is said, so much was Wei reduced, that such a 
man could only receive a tenth part of his 
proper allotment. Bnt those hundred acres 
were for the cultivation of grain ; the mention of 
the mulberry trees in the 2d Kite shows that the 
hum is not intmided here. Bather mnst we 
think of the ‘ homesteads with their five acres 
(Men. I. Pt i VIIL 24), about which mulberry 
p^es were planted. Those 5 acres were divid^ 
into two portions, half in the fields, and half in 


the villages. The eight families which consti- 
tuted a uing (^) mulberry 

ground in each place, which here appear, it is 
supposed, reduced to 10. This is more likely. 

was aDcieDtly written!^. Six cubits 
formed a pace (^), and 100 paces was the 
length of an acre. 

L.2. — ‘mnlberriers.’ Wearetonn- 

derstand, probably, thegatberers of tbemnlbcny 
leaves. or ^ ^ ,-sa in the trans- 

lation. Choo makes it— ‘ placidly or contentedly 
going about.’ |[|y; may be regarded as 

synonymous with pj| Maou makes it 

mean— ‘the app. of a multitude,’ the people 
being too nunierons for the space. 

L. 3 is to be taken as the language of the 
mulberry planters to one another. They have 
no work to do, and think they may as well go 
home empty-handed, or go and asmse them- 
selves in the neighbouring lot. see. to 

Choo,-^^, the sign of the future, {fer— 


YOIs. iV. 


22 
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^ou sow not nor reap; — 

How do ^ou get the produce of those three hundred farms? 

I ou do not follow the chase; — 

How do We see the badgers hanging up in your court-yards? 
O that superior man! <= o sr j j 

He would not eat the bread of idleness! 

2 K^an-tan go his blows on the wood for his spokes, 

AxrL pliices it by the side of the river, 

Av hose waters flow clear and even, 
lou sow not nor reap; — 

How do you get your three millions of sheaves? 
lou do not follow the chase; — 

How do we see those three-year-olds hanging in your court- 
yards. 

O that superior man! 

He would not eat the bread of idleness! 



« ll8 — 

M 

Mm'S 


■ to go to another place.’ The nae of and 

A.T? 

^ respectirely respondat o the ^ and ^V. of 
beyond^if™^”^ speakers, and thegiound 


The rhymes are-in *1. 1, ® cat 
14; in 2, cat. J5, t. 3. 


Ode 6. Allusive. Against tbs idls j 

GKEEDY MINISTERS OF THE STATE. CoNTB. 
EIBEEN THEM AND A 8T.VI.WAKT WOODM 

C^oo does not, m his w ork on the She, admit 
allusive element, and puts the lines fmm the ■ 
downward into the mouth of the woovkutt 
“der his toil, and with I 

Uon which 1 have given, more in atcordai 


I with the Preface, seems preferable; Choo him- 
self held it, when commentiiur on Mencius, 
VII. PL L XXXII. 

1^1- 1 — 3, in all the stt. is intended 

to convey the sound of the woodman’s blows 
like ~f 'Y in i. VII. see on vii.ILS. 

Tlie wood was prized for making carriages, and 
was specially good for the spokes and other 
parts of the wheels. — ‘ariTer’sbank.* 

— as in vi. VII. 3. is the ‘rippling’ 
appearance of the water ; jjJ, iU being ‘eren 
and nnagitated the ‘rippling circles’ 
caused by a slight wind. Choo thinks the third 
line always describes the eouditiuii of the river, 
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3 K‘an-Ji:‘an go his blows on the wood for his wheels, 

And he places it by the lip of the river, 

Whose waters flow clear in rippling circles. 

You sow not nor reap; — 

How do you get the paddy for your three hundred round binns? 
You do not follow the chase ; — 

How do we see the quails hanging in your court-yards? 

O that superior man ! 

He would not eat the bread of idleness ! 


VII. Shih shoo. 



1 Large rats! Large rats! 

Do not eat our millet. 

Three years have we had to do with you, 

And you have not been willing to show any regard for us. 


unfit to carry away the wood which the worker’s 
toil prodaced. m is used as 
LI. 4 — 7. is properly ‘ the spike ’ of grain, 

and the grain fit to he reaped. 
intimates the business of hnsbandry ; but from 
the constant use and order of the terms, they 
have come to get the respective meanings in the 

translation. So in 1. 6. and together 
denote hunting. denotes the ground assign- 
ed for the dwelling of a farmer, and the land, or 
100 acres, attached to it, so that we can render it 

here by ‘ farms.’ 

ThoSmmion. 

of St. 2. are understood to refer to the sheaves 
or bundles in which the cut paddy was gath ered 

^ ^ WO ' '’®' 

notes their round form) of st 4, the repositories 


in which the grain was stored. is a species 
of see on Ana. IX. xxviii. Here, as there, 

it might mean badgers’ skins, but for the^^ 
and below. Maou gives the former of 
those terms as meaning any animal of the chase, 
three years old. These four lines set forth the 
great revenues of the officers intended in the 
ode, acquired and enjoyed without any proper 
services performed for them. 

LI. 8, 9, return to the woodman, as traly a 

* ’ -I-,. j n ^ 

superior man, earning his support. 

* emptily/ or * itUy.* * to eat.’ 

The rhymes are— in st. 1. X’ 

|g, ^ cat. 14: in 2, |g., jf. -(1. 
cat. 1. 1. 3: in 3, g 

li’ ‘3- 
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We will leave you, 

And go to that happy land. 

Happy land! Happy land! 

There shall we find our place. 

2 Large rats I Large rats ! 

Do not eat our wheat. 

Three years have we had to do with you, 

And you have not been willing to show any kindness to us. 
We will leave you, 

And go to that happy State. 

Happy State ! Happy State ! 

There shall we find ourselves right. 

3 Large rats ! Large rats ! 

Do not eat our springing grain! 

Three years have we had to do with you, 

And you have not been willing to think of our toil. 

We will leave you, 

And go to those happy borders, 

Happy borders! Happy borders! 

Who will there make us always to groan ? 


Ode 7. MetaphoricaL Ao aihst the opprbr- 

AVD extortion OP THR OOTERRMENT OP 
Wei. The piece is purely metaphcrical, the 
writer, as representative of the people, clearly 
having the oppressive officers of the govt, before 
him, under the figure of ^urge rais. The Prefai^ 
is wrong in supposing it to be intended directly 
against the ruler of Wei. It would serve as an 
admonition to him, but it would be too Ucentioni 
if it designated him as the large rat. 


LI. 1, 2, in all the stt. imperative. 

The term ‘ millet ’ is varied by the others, merely 
for the sake of the rhythm. 

LI. 3, 4. There must have been a reason for 
specifiying ‘(Arse years;’ so long, probably, had 
the ministers complained of been in office. Choo 
defines by ‘to practise,’ ‘to be accus- 
tomed to ; ’ and Maon by . ‘ to serve.’ The 
translation gives the exact idea. ‘ to 
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-nted as a yerb^ 


think of,’ ‘to legacd;’ 

‘to show kindneat to;* > 

‘to consider ovr ttnL’ 

U. 6,6. a particle, as in Hi, IV. ^ 
—‘to go away from,' ‘to leare.’ ‘That happy 
land ’ was, probably, some neighboniing State, 
where there was k^diy government. 

IJ-7,8. ^ — ‘there^’asiii.VLS,<(<iZ 
]^, — ‘our place,’ i-ft, OUT right place. 

‘our right,’ i a, he dealt with rigbt- 

eously. K|;^;^|6,-||»P^,‘tocTy 
out;*— ‘whose will be our conttast crying out?* 
As Choo expands it — ^ ^ 


The rhymes are— in it J, ^ 

iC' ±> ±’ .&f. “*•». *-2= “ 2. it 

^ (and in 8), *•: ^ H, 

eat. 1, fc 3: in 3, ^ «• 

CoHcnimiifa bote ok the Book. Ten Ts‘an 
calls attention to the fact that thoe are no 
licentious songs among the odes of Wei The 
characteristics of excessive parsimony in the 
hi^er classes, and oppressive extortion practised 
by them on the people, leave no room for sur- 
prise at the early extinction of the State as an 
independent fief. The beat pieces are IV. and 
VL 



BOOK X. THE ODES OF TAKG. 


1 . Slh-tstch. 








1 The cricket is in the hall, 

And the year is drawing to a close. 

If we do not enjoy ourselves now, 

The days and months w'ill be leaving us. 

But let us not go to great excess; 

Let us first think of the duties of our position; 
Let us not be wild in our love of enjoyment. 
The good man is anxiously thoughtfuL 


Title or the Book. — — • ‘The 

oda o/T‘ang; Book X. of Part I.’ The odes of 
T‘ang were the odes of T«in, — the greatest, per- 
haps, of the fiefs of Chow, an til the rise and growth 
(rfTs'in. KingChing, in B.C. 1106, invested bis 
jounger brother, called Shuh-yn 
the tenitory where Taou was snppos^ to hare 
ruled anciently as the marquis of T'ang; — in 
the pres. dep. of T‘ae-yuen, Shan-se, the fief 
retaining that ancient name. In the south of 
the territory was the river Tain and 

Shih-fbo ^), the son of Shuh-yo, gave 
its name to the marquisate. Choo He says 
that ‘the soil was thin and the people poor; 
that they were diligent, thrifty and plain in 
their ways, thinking deeply and forecasting; — 
characteristics which showed the infinence a- 
mong them of the character and administration 
of Yaou.' It is ditBcult to say why the name 
of the State, which bad gone into disuse, was 
given to the collection of its poems. We should 
set it down, probably, to a fondness for ancient 
legends and traditions. The State of Tain 
developed greatly, having the Ho as its boundary 
on the west, and extending nearly to it on the 
south and east. 


Odel. Narrative. The CHEBEnrufEss Aim 
PISCBETIOH or THE TSOrVK OE TsiH, AKD 
TBMFEBED EKaOTMEHT AT EITTIIfO BEASOKS. l he 

Preface refers the piece to the time of the mar- 
quis He JB.C. 839-822), who was too 

parsimonious, and did not temper his economy 
by the rules of pn^riety. This ode therefore, 
it says, was made, through compassion for hini, 
and to suggest to him to allow Wm^f proper 
indulgences. But there is nothing in ftm lan- 
guage to make us think of the ruler of the state : 
we have only to see in it a pleasant picture oi 


be manners of the people. 

LLl— 4,insUthe8tt. The||Jj^, no doubt, 
s the cricket. It has nuiny names. In xv. I. 
i, it is wild in the 9th month to be »t the door, 
ind in the 10th under the bed. By the 
nuat understand that of the bcdchwnber, so 

hat the tlierc and SS here are 

iqnivalent, and we conclude that the time m- 
ended is the 9th month, when the year had 
mtered on its last quarter. is •• * 

larticle, synonymous with -J', pt 
Choo defines it by m M 


and 

late.’ 


-+N- 1 ni 
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2 The cricket is in the hall, 

And the year is passing away. 

If we do not enjoy ourselves now, 

The days and months ■will have gone. 

But let us not go to great excess; 

Let us first send our thoughts beyond the present; 
Let us not be wild in our love of enjoyment. 

The good man is ever diligent. 


3 The cricket is in the hall. 

And our carts stand unemployed. 

If we do not enjoy ourselves now, 

The days and months will have gone by. 

But let us not go to an excess; 

Let us first think of the griefs that may arise ; 
Let us not be Avild in our love of enjoyment. 
The good man is quiet and serene. 


in the 4th line is by Wang TTin.che brought 
under thecategory of will.’ Inthe2dline 

wemay take itas descriptire, or emphatic, equiva- 
lent to our use of the subject proper and of the 

3d personal pronoun in the same sentence. 

— ‘ to go,’ ‘pass away; ’so also, both and 

‘ *» p"* ‘•y-’ ‘ 

carriages,’»our ‘carts,’ or perhaps, only ‘bar- 
rows.’ 

LI. 6 — 8. The first four lines are to be taken 
as the language of a party of the prople, as 
there rises among them the idea of their haring 
a jovial time. At this point we may suppose 
tliat one among them, of a more serious and 
thoughtful character, interjects the remarks 
that follow, in order to temper their mirth. 
P.is defined by Maou as meaning ‘greatly.’ 
‘pleaaure-’ 


1^ = ^? ‘to make the first business.’ 
‘where we dwell,’ ‘where we occu- 
py;’— as in the transl. ^ ^j», ‘what is be- 
yond,’ i . what yet may remain for us to do. 

to go wildly to excess;’— comp. Men. 
LPt.l.rV. — ~f~. is here not more than 

our ‘man.’ J|| denotes ‘tlieapp. of looking 
round and out;’ tliat of ‘sedulous 

movement;’ and that of ‘calm com- 

PO«“re’ .Ja. ■=!=? -»- 

The rhymes are— in st.l, (and 

in 2, 3), ratio ; Jg. % cat 3, t.l : 
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1 On the mountains are the thorny elms, 

In the low, wet grounds are the white elms. 
You have suits of robes, 

But you will not wear them ; 

You have carriages and horses, 

But you will not drive them. 

You will drop off in death. 

And another person will enjoy them. 



2 On the mountains is the k*aau, 

In the low wet grounds is the new. 

You have courtyards and inner rooms. 

But you will not have them sprinkled or swept ; 
You have drums and bells, 

But you will not have them beat or struck. 

You will drop off in death, 

And another person will possess them. 


Ode 2. AlhiaiTe. The foli-t or hot bh- 

MTIHO TBH eooo TStH»8 WHICH WC HATH, AJrO 
LHTnHH DBATH PUT THBM WTO TB* HAHOS OP 

OTHBU. The Preface wys.tbHt Uii( piece waa 
directed againat the marquia Ch‘aon'(B. C. 744> 
788), who could not gorem the State well, nor 
iiae the leaoorcea whid he had, ao ac to aecoie 
Unaelf againat the enemiea who were plotting 
hia rain. I moat beUere, with Choo, tl^ anch 
an interpretation ia ‘ret/ wrong.’ He con- 
aidera it himaelf to be a reaponae to the prerioaa 
ode, Mnging ia the idea of death, to remore aU 
heaitationin accqttingthe counael to enjojnient 
than gtrea. The taro piecaa woadd aeeoi to 
han aome eonnertiwi. __ 

14.1,2, in all the att. H ia another name 
for the which ia deaaribed aa * the tbomj 


dm ***** ^ '** 

trank aU corered with aptnona protnherancea, 
making it eery difflcolt to eiimh. 
geoeral name for elma. TTie one intended in 
the text ia ondoatood to bo ‘the adiite dm 

The;j^ ia aaM to be like the aara- 
iabtree; the ;^aJJorda good material fcrbowa. 

It goea alao by the name of ‘ the myriad ygff 


UJ*“?P 


‘the ererlaating.’ ^ _ 

4. Theae two llnea are alhialT^ 

they anggeat no idea i^ropriate to the 
nbiect which they introduce. Aa Choc a aya. 
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3 On the mountains are the varnish trees, 

In the low wet grounds are the chestnuts. 
You have spirits and viands; — 

Why not daily play your lute, 

Both to give a zest to your joy, 

And to prolong the day ? 

You will drop off in death. 

And another person will enter your chamber. 


III. Yang eke shuy. 






1 Amidst the fretted, waters, 

The white rocks stand up grandly. 

Bringing a robe of white silk, with a vermilion collar. 
We will follow you to Yuh. 


LLS — 6. ■‘yon,’ any one to whom we 

may snppoee the weaker to be addressing him- 
self. ^ and are synonyms, signifying * to 
drag or traS slo^.’ The two terms together 
give ns the idea of the man’s moving along in 
fnll dKss. — see iv. X. 1. ^ ; 

is probably the hall and apartments, inside 
from the oonrtyard. ‘strike.’ 

This term is more appro{aiate to the bells, 
though in the 8d at. is used for to play on 
the lute. In L4 of st.8, 0 , <m Choo’s view of 
the ^ece,is taken to mean ‘Ae days of the year 
that remain ;’ but that is not necessary. More- 
OTer, to expUin 0’ he says that 

‘ when men have many anxieties, the days seem 
short,’ simreas the cootraiy is the case. 

El.7,8. ffi,wiACawo,U 
app. of sitting and seeing^’ as., anything h ^y n- 
ing without warning or excitement. 


‘to enjoy;’ ^=^:f,‘todweUinthe 
possession of.’ 

The rhymes are— in stl, 

ijig., cat 4, 1. 1 : in 2, 
catI2, tS. 

Ode 8. Alindve. Bnnnuiox PLomn a- 
eanrsT Tsnr bt thb chixx or K'noH-TtJB amo 
ms pawnaaFS. At the beginning of his rule, 
the margois Ch'aon invested his uncle, called 
Ching-sse •oA Hwan-shuh (g^), 

wi A Ae great oity of K'euh-ynh, Aus weaken- 
ing greatly his own power; and firom this pro- 
ceeding there resulted long disorder in the State 
of Tsm. A party was soon formed to displace 
the roa«iuis, and raise Hwan-shuh to bit plan. 
The pieoe if suppoeed in the Prefaee, and hy 
Choo, to describe the movement for this object, 
the people dedaring A it their devotion to the 
chief of K‘eah-yuh, who is intended by the ^ 


VOl. IV. 


23 
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When we have seen the princely lord, 

Shall we not rejoice ? 

2 Amidst the fretted waters, 

The white rocks stand glistening. 

Bringing a robe of white silk, with a vermilion collar, and 
embroidered, 

We will folloAv j’^ou to Kaou. 

When we have seen the princely lord, 

What sorrow will remain to us ? 


3 Amidst the fretted waters, 

Tlie white rocks clearly show. 

We have heard your orders. 

And will not dare to inform any one of them. 


of the first two stanzas. But, as a matter 
of fact, the conspirac}' against Ch'aou was the 
afiiur of a faction, and not shared in by the 
mass of the pwple. I prefer, therefore, to adopt 
the riew of Yen Ts'an, tliat the piece describes 
the plottings of conspirators in the capital of 
Tain. The ‘ we,’ the speakers, are Only the ad- 
herents of the conspiracy, and the in 1. 4 is 
an emissary of Hwan-sliuh, who is the 
of 1. 6. The object of the piece, therefore, was to 
warn the marquis Ch’aou of the machinations 
agmnst him. The K’ang-he editors rather in- 
cline in farour of this interpretation. 

El. 1, 3, in all tlie stt. , — Be© on 

tLIV., and vii. XVIII. ^[, — ‘the rug- 

ged, lofty app. of the rocks ; ’ flS .-‘“’eir 
shining appearance ; ’ is obscure. The 

Shwoh-iv4n explains it as ‘the water about the 
banks and ruclu Maun, as=>‘ clear;' Choo, as 
‘the stones visible amid the clear water’ What 


meaning we are to get from these allnsive lines, 
it is as difficult to determine as in the preTious 
odes which began with pjsj. 


E1.3— 6 in stt. 1,2. The robe describ^ in 1.3 
was one worn by the princes of States in sacn- 
flcing. It was an inner robe, made of white 
silk, with a collar which is here called poi- Cn 
this were embroidered the axes of authonty, 
and it was fitted also with a hem or edgiiyt of 
vermilion-colonred silk. Hwan-shoh bad no 
right to such a robe ; and the people of the capital, 
in saying to bis emissary C"^) *'>*•■ would 
go with one to Yuh, promise, in effect, to make 
him the marquis of Tsin. was the name of 
a town or city in the territory of K‘euh-yuh. 

in 1.6 is the particle. In stansa 8, ‘^o 
have heard your orders,’ means the ordOT fw^ 
Hwan-shnh communicated to his partizans m 
Tsin. — Lacliarme has erred egregiously in riwn<- 
lating the .3d and 4th lines of 8tt.l.2, and the 
3d line of st.3. — • Homintt timpHci eultv inaati, la 
vatilna gnibus eol/are rubmm OMwitur, s* 

deduat viro cuidant ia regine KotJ dicta.’.. 


giue ttttdivi Imperatorit mandata,' 
The rhymes are — in st. 1, 


cat. 2: in 2, 


,, cat. 3, 


t.2- in3,^ cat.l2, 1. 1. 
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1 The clusters of the pepper plant, 

Large and luxuriant, would fill a pint. 
That hero there 
Is large and peerless. 

O the pepper plant! 

How its shoots extend! 


la: 

£ 
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2 The clusters of the pepper plant, 

Large and luxuriant, would fill both your hands. 
That hero there 
Is large and generous. 

0 the pepper plant! 

How its shoots extend; 


V. Chow-mow. 


ns 

^ Kit ^ yiM m.m m 


1 Round and round the firewood is bound; 
And the Three Stars appear in the sky. 
This evening is what evening, 

That I see this good man? 


Ode 4. Allosire and metaphorical. Sdpposkd 

lO CKLEBRATE THB FOWEB ASD PROSPERITY OF 
HwaK-SIIUH, and to predict THE OROWTH OF 
HIS FARiDT. The FTeface gives this interpreta- 
tion of the piece, and Choo allows that he does 
not know to what to refer it. 

ni. 1, 2, in both the stt. is the pepper 


productiveness of the plant; and as Ten-she 
observes, it is folly to go about trying to detM-- 
mine the size of the old pint. Evidently theiR 
is a metaphorical element in the allusion in these 
lines, and the two last. 

U3,4. ^ has often been met 


^jp is to be taken as a mere particle, 
‘luxuriant;’ 

‘ large.’ is a pint measure, and is the 

two hands fuU. Both words express the great 


with. and ^ intensify each other. 
J:[j, our ‘peer.’ ‘generous.’ 

LI. 5, a. i" 


It her* 


gives the sentiment a tinge of regret. 
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0 me! 0 me! 

That I should get a good man like this! 

2 Round and round the grass is bound; 

And the Three Stars are seen from the corner. 
This evening is what evening, 

That we have this unexpected meeting? 

Happy pair! Happy pair! 

That we should have this unexpected meeting! 

3 Round and round the thorns are bound; 

And the Three Stars are seen from the door. 
This evening is what evening, 

That I see this beauty? 

O me! O me! 

That I should see a beauty like this ! 


The rhyme* are — in st.l, 

(and in 2), cat 3, 1. 1 : In 2, *•. t.8. 

Ode 5. AHustre. Husbakd ahd wifk sx- 

raESS THEIR nELIGRT AT TREIK CKEXPBCTED 

VHioH. The Preface lay* that the piece was 
directed against the disoider of Tsin, through 
which the people were unable to contract mar- 
riages at the proper season assigned for them. 
Hence Maoa wonld make it out that we have 
here the joy of hnsband and wife, as married at 
the fitting time, in contrast with the existing 
disappointment and misery. Choo, on the con- 
trary, saya we have here simply the joy of a 
newly married pair. So far I must agree with 
Choo ; the joy indicated is not that of a past 
age, but of the time then being. The pair, 
however, would seem to rejoice in the leolin- 
tion of a happiness from which they had seemed 
hitherto de^rred. 

I.. 1 in all the stt. denotes ‘the app. 

of the ' bundlea bound or tied together.’ 


means ‘grass,’ generally fodder; bnt here we 
roust think of it as gathered for the purpose ot 
fuel. 'The pimt of the allusimi in this ^ is 
hard to teU. The idea of aasm, in the bringing 
things together, may, possibly, be it. 

L. 2. By the ‘Three Star*,’ we are to under- 
stand a constellation so denominated. 
understood by it the constellation of Ts'an (^l 
1^) in Orion; and K‘ug-sbing, whom Choo 
foUows, that of Sin in Scorpio. 

The rs‘an would be visible at dusk in th^ori- 
xon in the 10th month, a pnq^ time J®®**"^* 
to Maou for contracting marriage ; — hraro n 
view of the ode. The Sim wonld he “ 

the 5th inonth, when, nee. to Ch*i»g» n>® 
season was past. ’The mentiM of the conatelw 
tion as opposite the comer («. the s®”**"??* 
corner of the house), and the door, onmit not to 
be pressed to a special a^nificance. I* i» ®n*” 
the usual variation for the sake of rhytlnro 

U.3— 6. In 8t.l the lady U suppo^to be 

soliloquiiing, and calls her husband yv* 
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There is a solitary russet pear tree, 

[But] its leaves are luxuriant. 

Alone I walk unbefriended; — 

Is it because there are no other people? 

But none are like the sons of one’s father. 

0 ve travellers, 

Why do ye not sympathize with me? 

Without brothers as I am, 

Why do ye not help me? 

There is a solitary russet pear tree, 

[But] its leaves are abundant. 

Alone I walk uncared for; — 

Is it that there are not other people? 

But none are like those of one’s own surname. 



‘ the good man.’ Menchu, IV.PtiLXXXin.. i« 
deciaive in favoor of thia riew ; and the opinion 
of Maou, that it it a deiignation of the wife, moat 
be rejected. In tt.2, both huiband and wife are 
inppoied to be the tpeakert, eoogratnlating each 
other. giret the idea of * a meeting,’ 

and one which it snexpected, ‘not prerioatlj 
arrangecL’ Maon erroneontly underttanda it of 
'luut^ delight.’ In at. 3, the hnahand aolilo- 

quizes. ‘beautifnL’ Maon, from 

an ezpretaion in the ‘three ladies 

make a u'm ’ — a bevy of beauties, nnfcrstandt 
the term of the wife and two concubines of a 
great ofBcer! The in ^ in all the stanzas 
expresses the delight of the parties. 

The rhymes in at. 1 are — ^A’ .A’ 
cat. 12, 1. 1 ; in |Sp|*> *> 

1. 1: in 8, c*t 5, t 2. 


Ode 6. Allusive. LAM»nio»aHnii>m»t>Ai, 
naFurvKO or bib BBoruKaa am uui .a n vaa, 
roRsaxan by thejc. A historical interpietathm 
of the piece is given, as we should have expected, 
in the Preface, which refers it to the marquis 
Ch‘soo, oKiosed by his uncle of K‘8nh-ynh, and 
plotted against by othw members of his House. 
This, however, is only conjecture. The words 
may have a manifold ^iplication. 

IX 1, 2. in both stt. •«« o« B. V. ^ 

— J|l^ ‘the app. of standing akuMu’ ^ is, I 
think, the d»criptive, to be construed with 

and are synonymous, and 


Lsenbe the abandantiroodage of the tree. The 
lUnsion is understood to be by wa y of w ntrast. 
-The tree, though solitary, was oove^ by its 
caves ; the speaker was solitary and dwdate of 
riends. 
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O ye travellera, 

Why do ye not sympathize with me? 
Without brothers as I am, 

WTiy do ye not help me? 



VII. Kaou 


2 . « « mt. ft « *• ^ 
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1 Lamb’s fur and leopard’s cuffs, 

You use us with unkindness. 

Might we not find another chief? 

But [we stay] because of your forefathers. 


2 Lamb’s fur and leopard’s cuffs, 

You use us with cruel unkindness. 
Might we not find another chief? 

But [we stay] from our regard to you. 


IJ.8 — 6. — «ee Men. Vu. Pt. ii 

XXXVIL 9. LI. 4, 5 express the speaker’s pain 
in being forsaken bj his brothers and relatives. 

<= ‘brothers by the same father,’ 

=:blood relations, ’descended from the same 
ancestor.’ 

LL6_8. 

‘O ye wayfaring men!’ and 
are both explained by ‘to help;’ bnt the 
former is referred to the sympathy of the mind, 
the latter to its demonstration in the act. 

The rhymes are— in st 1, ;({t, g|, 

cat 6, t 3: in 2, ^ (prop, eat 14), 

cat 11: In both stt., ^ 1 ^, cat 16, tS. 

Ode 7. Narrative. The people or soiie 
esaaT oppicex conPLanr or bis haxd treat- 

MEITT OP THEM, WHILE THET DECLARE THEIK 


LOTALTT. Choo docs not attempt to interprrt 
these verses, but dissents from the view of the 
Preface whicli I have followed. 

L. 1, in both stt. — See on vh. VI. The 
officer, to whose territoiy the speakers belonged, 

is here indicated by Idc dress. and are 
synonyms, signifying the cuff of the jacket L. 
2. Maou explains ^ by ‘to use.’ He also 
says that and ^ ^ are synonyms, 

denoting ‘ the app. of evil intmitioDS^ and of want 
of sympathy.’ 

LI. 3, 4 teU how the speakers might seek tte 
lands of some other great officer, who woma 
treat them better, but that they fdt an attach- 
ment to the family rf thei r ch ief, and even to 

himself. 
the translation. 

The rhymes are in st 1 — 
tl: in 2,^, cat 3, t2. 
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1 Suh-suh go the feathers of the wild geese, 

As they settle on the bushy oaks. 

The king’s affairs must not be slackly discharged, 

And [soj we cannot plant our sacrificial millet and millet; — 
What will our parents have to rely on ? 

O thou distant and azure Heaven ! 

When shall we be in our places again ? 


2 Suh-mh go the wings of the wild geese, 

As they settle on the bushy jujube trees. 

I’he king’s affairs must not be slackly discharged, 

And [soJ we cannot plant our millet and sacrificial millet;— 
How shall our parents be supplied with food ? 

0 thou distant and azure Heaven ! 

When shall [our service] have an end ? 


Ode 8. Allusive or metaphorical. Th* mbw 
OF TsIK, CALLSO out to WABFAMt FT THB 
*lKG’g OKDKK, MOUBK OVEK THB COHSEOUEKT 
SCFFEBIHG OF THEIB PABKHT8, AHD tOFO FOB 
TnEIB RETURN TO THEIR OBIMHABT AGBICUL- 

tchai, fursuits. The piece is referred, we may 
presume correctly, to some time after duke 
Ch'aou, when, for more than 60 years, a strug- 
gle went on between the ambitions chiefs -of 
K‘enh-yuh, and the marquises proper of Tsin. 
The people were in the main loyal to Tsin, and 
one king and another sent expeditions to support 
them. There were of course great trouble 
and confusion in the State, and the work of 
agriculture was much interfered with. Keang 
Ping-chang compares the ode with the 4th of 

last Book. The strength of the home feeling in 

the ancient Chinese appears in both pieces. 
‘Here,’ says Keang, ‘ the interest turns more on 


the destitution <rf the parents, because the fili- 
al son of Wei could rely on his elder brothOT^at 
home, to provide for the wants of the family.’ 

la. 1, 2, in all the stt. The pam is descrihed 
as similar to a wUd-goose, but larger, without 
any hind toe. The last particular may be 
doubted. I think the bird intended may be the 
Grey Lag. tr- in St. 4, is descriptive of the 
roiM or orderly maimer which ffistingnishes the 
flight of wild geese. Svh-suh is intended to give 

the sound of the birds in flying. “ •• H. 

1 . thickly togeUier,’ 

•bushy.’ » »Pecies of oak; M is 

iii. VII. The /raw is said not to be fond of light- 
ing ' o trees, the attempt to perch occsaioniiig 
it trouble and pain. That is not the proper 
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3 Svhsuk go the rows of the wild geese, 

As they rest on the bushy mulberry trees. 

The king’s business must not be slackly discharged, 
And [so] we cannot plant our rice and maize ; — 
How shall our parents get food ? 

0 thou distant and azure Heaven ! 

When shad we get [back] to our ordinary lot ? 


IX. Woo e. 


mm ^ A; m> 

^ ^ ik. ^ 

1 How can it be said that he is without robes ? 

He has those of the seven orders ; 

But it is better that he get those robes firom you. 
That will secure tranquillity and good fortune. 


2 How can it be said that he is without robes ? 

He has those of the six orders ; 

But it is better that he get those robes from you. 
That will secure tranquillity and permanence. 


position for it ; and Choo thinks that the eoldiers 
introdace it in this position as metaphorical 
of the hardship of their lot. 

LI. 3 — 5. *^6 ‘ king’s business ’ was the ope- 
rations of his commissioners aginst K‘coh-yuh, 
in which the men of Tsin were, of course, re- 
quired to take part is defined as ‘not 


strong or durable and also by ‘perfunc- 
tory,’ ‘slackly performed.’ and 

must here be construed as in the tniulation. 
and — see on riL m is paddy ; and 


Ll.6,7, L.6,— see on tU. ‘when,’— as 

in Ti.II. 2. U must be translated ‘ in the 1st 
person; or we might keep its demtmstratiTe 
force, — ‘when shall there be this, the getting 
the proper] place [for usjT ’ Ac . ^ 

The rhymes are— in stl, 

4^, J^, cat 6, 1 2: in 2, 

^ cat 1, 1 8: in 3, ^ 

cat.lO. 

Ode 9. Harratire. A«*QtiE8T«>TH*KWo’s 
BirroT roa Tim Acxaowi.BDOiiBjiT of bdk* 
Woo AS XAKqnis of Tint. In B. C. 678, the 
struggle between the branches <A the House ot 
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X. Ym te che too. 


U IM 

t. 


_iH* 


^•0 RSS 

.. iL-t, ^-S 

* ® S tt-ft if tt 



>l> T 4 ♦ >p T 4 
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1 There is a solitary russet pear tree, 

Growing on the left of the way. 

That princely man there ! 

He might be willing to come to me. 

In the centre of my heart I love him, _ 

[But] how shall I supply him with drink and food? 

2 There is a solitary russet pear tree, 

Growing where the way makes a compass. 

That princely man there! , , r • i. n 

He might be willing to come and ramble [with mej. 
In the centre of my heart I love him; 

[But] how shall I supply him with drink and food? 


Tsin TTM brought to a termination, and Ching, 
earl of K'eab-ynh, caUed after hi* death dnke 
Cliing him*eU master of the 

■whole State, 67 year* after the inyeatiture of hw 
grandfather, Hwan-ihuh. It wa» an ^t of 
spoliation, but the usurper bribed the reigning 
king, He (■^ ^), and got himself acknow- 
ledged as marquis of Tsiu. In this piece ■we 
must suppose t^t an application is made in his 
hehidf , by one of his officers, to an enroy from the 
court, to the royal confirmation. The danng 
of the ap pKea tjnn is equalled by the arrogance 
of it* terms. Choo supposes the application 
was ma^ directly by Woo himself, so that by 
the of 1.2 the emperor is meant. This is 
not likdy. The remark of the Preface, th^tho 
piece is ezpresaiTe of admiration for duke Woo, 
is not worth discussion. 

Lt.1,2, in both ott. The different rank* in 
ancuQt China wme marked by the nmnber of 
carriages, robes, tc., conferred by the Wng. 
The prince of a great State had seven of the 
symbol* of rank or, as we may call them here, 
orders, cm his robe* : on the upper robe three ; 
<m the lower robe four. Those robe* had pre- 
rionsly belmiged to the marquisate of Tsin, which 
Woo had now seised; and he might hare pro- 


ceeded to assume them at once, but he p^w- 
red to get the sanction of the king to his doing 
so because that would tranquilUse the mm^ 
of men, and strengthen bis own position. The 
prince of a State, when serring at court a* a 
minister of the crown, was hdd to be of Iowct 
rank by one degree ; hence the seven orders of 

st.l appear in st.2 a* only 6. 0.—" *“ 

transUtion ; it is not a particle merely. — 
‘you;’ — spoken to the king’s envoy. 

L.S.M — Ji^. ‘warm;’ but Choo makes it 


< long-lasting;’ — in consequence, that is, 

of the thickness of the robes, and ffieir g^ 
quality. Other* give the character the meaning 

of ‘tranquil,’ ‘secure.’ 

^h Maou and Choo note that each stania 
consist* of three lines; but the rhythm sh^ 
that each should be arranged in 4 lines, ^ 
and forming line* themselves. 

The rhyme* then are — in st.1 
in 2), cat.l, t.l; cat.l2, U: in 2, 

cat.3,t.a. 


TOL. IV, 


24 




PAKT !. 
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1 The dolichos grows, covering the thorn trees; 
The coiKolvulus spreads all over the waste. 
The man of my admiration is no more here; — 
With whom can I dwell? — I abide alone. 


2 The dolichos grows, covering the jujube trees; 
The convolvulus spreads all over the tombs. 
The man of my admiration is no more here; 
With whom can I dwell? — I rest alone. 



3 How beautiful was the pillow of horn! 

How splendid was the embroidered coverlet! 

The man of my admiration is no more here; — 

With whom can I dwell? — Alone [I wait for] the morning. 


Ode 10. Metaphorical. Some one regrets 

THE MTERTT OF BIS CIBCDMSTRKCES, 'WHICH 

prevented hir from gathering arodnd him 
COMPANIONS WHOM HE ADMIRED. The Preface 
lipds in this piece a censure of dohe Woo, who 
<Iid not seek to gather worthy officers around 
him. CIioo repudiates, correctly, such an in- 
terpretation, and the K'ang-he liters make no 
attempt to support it. 

U. 1, 2, in Iwth stt. L. 1, — sec on the 6th 
ode. The ‘ieft’ of the road means the east. 
m U explained by ‘a bend.’ ‘The way 
went ronnd the spot “J* Ying- 

tsh. Such a solitary tree would afford little or 
no shelter, and so the speaker sees in it a re- 
semblance to his own condition. 

U. 3 — 6. is an initial particle. We have 

previously had jfef , with the same pronuncia- 
tion, used in the tame way; and Han Ying here 
read^. and are now both in the 3d 
tone, with the meaning which I have given. 
The rhymes are— in st. 1, cat. 17; 

in 2, mm cat. 3, t. }. The last two lines 


do not rhyme, unless we make those in the 
one stanza rhyme with those in the other. 


Ode 11. Allusive and nRirative. A ■wife 

MOURNS THE DEATH OF HER HUSBAND, REFUSING 
TO BE COMFORTED, AND WILL CHERISH HIS 
MEMORT TILL HER OWN DEATH. The PrefsM 
says that the piece was directed against duke 
Keen (J^ B. C. 676—650), who occasion- 
ed the death of many by his frequent wars. TJis 

cliarge could, indeed, be made against him; but 
there is nothing in the piece to make ns refer it 



o his time. 

U. 1, 2, in stt. 1, 2. With the names 
ind we are by this time familiar ts a 
»n volvulus; probably the ^maa pentadactiflis, 
—a creeper found aJmndantly in Hongkong 
ind called by the common people, from the way 


‘ the flve- 


which its leaves grow , ^ 
awed dragon.’ is in the sense of 
I place of graves.’ These two lines are wken 
r Maou and Choo as allusive : the speaker being 
d by the sight of the weak plants supported oy 
lo trees, ground, and tombs, to tbiuk of her own 
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4 Through the Pong] days of summer, 

Through the pong] nights of winter [shall I be alone], 

Till the lapse of a hundred years^ 

When I shall go home to his abode. 

5 Through the Qong] nights of winter. 

Through the pong] days of summer [shall I be alone], 

Till the lapse of a hundred years, 

When I siuill go home to his chamber. 


XII. Ts^ae ling. 


it S ^ ^ ^ 

1 Would you gather the liquorice, would you gatherthe liquorice, 
On the top of Show-yang? 

When men tell their stories. 

Do not readily believe them; 

Put them aside, put them aside. 

Do not readily assent to them; 


desolate, muupported oondition. But we may 
also take them as narratire, and descriptive of 
the batUe ground, where her husband had met 
his death. 

U3,4, 

as in the translation, a designation of the hus- 
band. Ten Ts'an makes ^ 

^,‘died here;’ but I prefer the version I have 
«*.pted. 

^ jf0 2i> — •• t* tbe translation. Some critics 
call attention to the rhyme between SS. and 
in the line; but it is not carried out in st. 2. 

St.S. ^e pillow of hom and embroidered 
coverlet had bran ornaments of the bridal cham- 
ber ; and as the widow thinks of them, her ^ef 
becomes more intense, 

a. ‘I dwdl akme till the morning.’ Some 
*t»ild eonstrue 11. 1, 8 in the i»es. tense, and 


infer that the speaker had not been long married. 
Maou takes the pathos out of the stansa by 
explaining it of some ancient sacrificial usages, 

Stt. 4, 5. The lady shows the grand virtue of 
a Chinese widow, in that she will never many 
again. And her grief would not be a a snag e d. 
The days wonld all seem long summer days, 
and the nights all long winter nights; so that a 
hundred long years would seem to drag their 
course. The ’dwelling’ and the ‘chamber’ are 
to be understood of the grave. 

The rhymes arc— in st. 1, <**■ 

6, t. 2: in 2, cat. 1, t.8: in 3, f|, 

eat. 14: in 4, cat.5, t.1: 

in 5, Q cat 12, t. 8. 

Ode 12. MetaphoricaL Aoaihst omito bak 
TO st-ASOEBans. This piece, like the last, is 
suppos^ to have duke Heen for iu object; but 
such a reference is open to the same remark as 
there. 
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And, when men tell their stories, 

How will they find course? 

2 Would you gather the sowthistle, would you gather the sow 

thistle, 

At the foot of Show-yang? 

When men tell their stories, 

Do not readily approve them; — 

Put them aside, put them aside. 

Do not readily assent to^ them ; 

And, when men tell their stones, 

How will they find course? 

3 Would you gather the mustard plant, would you gather t 

mustard plant, 

On the east of Show-yang? 

When men tell their stones, 

Do hot readily listen to them ; — 

Put them aside, put them aside. 

Do not readily assent to them; 

And, when men tell their stories, 

How will they find course? ^ 

'LL 1 2 in all the ftt. These lines are *» vi iB- ^ 

tap ^4T rir-i of baseless rnwonrs, canjmg tbw iu.X. 1 . Sho^ang,— aee « the sign 

^„Sonthef«»^the.^_^^e|^ 4 - be conatmed a. the «gn 

mentioned were not to be found abwt Stow- ^ ^ _.niake wordS; — 

vawt That anyone might know, and a pmo^ of the gemtore. W> ““ 

to^k for them on it, would nerer think <by- 

£ SS.M 
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particle; tmlesa, indeed, we take the two temu 
as a comptrand particte; aa Wang Tin-che Mya 
that ^ alwaya ia, and not attanpt to 
translate them at alL ‘to giant,* 

‘to appioTe ofj’ % * to follow,’ ia here, both 
by Maon and Choo, explained hr ‘to 
hearken to,’ IP- inix.rv. 

L1.6— 8 . i->‘ to aooaant comet.’ Choo 

makea ^ the nouinatiretoi^^ — ‘How will 
those men attain to q^iead their slanders.?’ I 
think we ahonld take the whole of the 7th line 
as the subject. Hie meaning comes to the same. 

The riiymea are— in at 1, ^1, , cat. 

^tl:m2,^,-j;.,^cat. 6, t.8: in 8, 
^>j^>^tCat.9: aadinalltheatanxaa,'fa& 
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CONCLUSIHO KOTB 0» THB BoOK. As the 
omission in Book Vm. cd aU odes about dnke 
Hwan was matter of surprise, so in this Book 
we must think it strange that there is silence 
about dnke WSn, the hero of Tsin. In the odes, 
aa we hare them, there is a good deal that ia 
pleasing, and has more than a local interest. 
The 1st, as a picture of cheerful, genial ways; 
the 8th, as an exhibition of dlial regard and an* 
xiety ; and the 11th, as a plaintive expression of 
the feelings of a lonely widow, bear to be read 
and read agaiiu The 2d, in the view whidi it 
gives us of death, and the 6tb, in the joy which 
it describes of a union unexpectedly attained, 
have a human attraction. And far none of the 
others is there any of the lewdness which de- 
flka so many of the odea of Wei and Ching. 
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1. Keu lin. 









A A 


He has many can-iages, giving forth their fin-fin; 

He has horses with their white foreheads. 

^fore we can see our prince, 

We must get the services of the eunuch. 

On the hill-sides are varnish trees; 

^the low wet grounds are chestnuts. 

When we have seen our prince, 

We sit together with him, and they play on their lutes. 

If now we do not take our joy. 

The time will pass till we are octogenarians. 


TrriB OF THB Book .— ^ ^ -f. 

TF-in; Book^ of L* The 
took it* uune from ite earliest 
city,— m the pres. die. of Xsing-ahvaT 

Ts-insliow Kan-siit 

^cl^s dsi^ to be desoeaded from Vih, or 
™- 7 ih (■jg S ). Shan’s forester, and the ss- 

?*•* Xu in his UboBTS on the 
<Mnge,^m whom he got the clan-name of 

Us descendants, we are 
told, there was a Chung-keueh (f* J*), who 

tte wUd tribes of thi west for 
ue prote^OT of the western borders of the 
kingdom of Shang. Ths sixth in descent fiom 
U«, criled Ta-loh ( 3 ^ J^), hml a «>n, Fei- 

^ )> ’^ko had charge of the herds of 
behmging to king Heaon (B.C. 90S— 
»*), and in cmiaeqnence of his good serrices 


was inrested with the small territory of TsHn, as 
an attached State. His great-grandson, called 
Tsln-chong, or Chong of Tain 
made a great olBcer <rf the court by king Senen, 
U B, C. 826; and his grandson, again, known 
•s dnke Sdang >^ ), in consequence of his 
services, in 769, when the mqdtal of Chow 
was moved to the east, was raised to the dignity 
t “ took his place among the great 

feudH princes of the kingdcon, receiving a large 
portion of territory, which incladed the ancient 
t^ital of the Honse of Chow. — In conrse at 
time, Ts'in, as is well known, superseded the 
dyiwty of Chow, having gradoally moved its 
capital more and more to the eaat, after the ex- 
ample, in earlier tinMa, of Chow itself, '^e 
of Ts'in wer^ no donbt, composed of the 
wild tribes of the west, though the mUng chiefs 
among them may have come originally firom the 
^re civilized China on the east. The descent 
worn Pih-yih bdongs to legend, not to history. 


I -fN- 1 Wt 
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3 On the hill-sides are mulberry trees; 

In the low wet grounds are willows. 

When we have seen our prince, 

We sit together with him, and they play on their organs. 
If now we do not take our joy, 

The time will pass till we are no more. 


II. Sze teeh. 


T # * ft * ?L 

1 His four iron-black horses are in very fine condition; 
The six reins are in the hand [of the charioteer]. 

The ruler’s favourites 
Follow him to the chase. 


Jii« m 



Ode 1. Nuntive and allnaiire. Cklebbatihg 

TBS GBOWISO OPCLEBCB aiTD 8TTI.E OP SOME 
lOBD OF Ta'lH, AlTD THE PI.EA8UBBS BHD FEEB- 

DOH OF H]s cocBT. The Preface saya that the 
lord of Tadn here intended vaa TaHn-chnng, 
mentioned in the note abure. Choo, howerer, 
remarka that there is nothing in the piece to 
make ns refer it to Tsin-chung. This is true ; 
hnt ire mnst beliere it was a^e at an early 
period, when the State was emer{^g from its 
obacniify and weakness, 

St.l. is defined as ‘the nmse of 

many chariots.’ The character here was pro- 
bably formed originally ly with the phone- 
tic on the right. here,c9^p, ‘forehead.’ 
The horses would hare a white spot in their 
foreheada By we are to understand 

‘ the ruler of TsW ^ ^ ‘ a 

ennnch^fficer.’ 'There were eunuchs about the 
court of Cliow, though not in any great num- 
ber. From the Tso-chnen we know that in 
the Ch‘un-t8‘ew period, they w»e in the 
great feudal courts. The mention of one here, 
whose services were necessary to announce the 
wish of a high officer (such we mnst suppose 
the speaker to have bera) to have an interview 
with the ruler, is intended to show that the court 
of Ts‘in was now assuming all the' insignia of 
the other States of the kingdom. 

Stt. 'i, 3, U. I, 2. Perhaps the allusion here it 


to indicate that sm the hill-sides and low grounds 
had their appropriate trees, so muric was ap-- 
propriate to the court. |E, — see vii XV. 1. 
Here ‘ banks,’ however hadbetter give idaee to 
‘bill-sides.* 'The Sbwoh-wio defliM the traiu 

Uj ^ 

U. 3, 4. Hwang Tso observes on 4^ , 
that it is to be understood of the ruler and his 
guests, sitting together in the same apaitmmit, 
but not of their doing so, ‘shoulder to shoulder,' 
without distinction of rank. We are not to sup- 
pose that rite ruler and bis guests played them- 
selves on the instruments mention^ ; the muM 
was from the proper officers, an accompaniment 
of the feasting which was going osi. 
on viin. 1. 

LL6t6. .4^ makes the meaning of 3/f 
plain enough. In x. L 2, is used of 
the passing away of the year. We might translate 
by ‘hereafter;’ — comp. 

Men. VU.Pt.ii.XXX.2. I take ^ as in xX, 
Eigh^ years old is called 

The rliymes are — in st. 1, oah 

12, t. 1: to 2, j^, Ul, ^ t.8; to 
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The male animals of the season are made to present themselves, 
The males in season, of very large size. 

The ruler says, ‘To the left of them;’ 

Then he lets go his arrows and hits. 

He rambles in the northern park; 

His four horses display their training. 

Light carriages, with beUs at the horses’ bits, 

Convey the long and short-mouthed dogs. 

Ode 2. Nwrative. CsuBiu.TnfQ th* gsow- the left with the cairiage. L. 4. 
nro oPOLENC* or the lokos op Tb'ik, as , , 

SBiif iH THEiB HtwTiNG. The Preface refers 3lC’ * *** arrow,’ not ‘ the barb, as 

this piece to dnke Seang, also mentioned in the -bfir /c. 

introductory note, on his being raised to the wiUiams says ; so that “ .flPt 

dignity of eari by king P’ing, and assuming the ‘ he discharges his snows.’ 
style becoming his rank; but such a reference gt.S supposes the hunting finished. The 
is entirely ouUide the piece itself. ^ trmurfened to wane park, north 

St.l. ^ U descriptire of the colour of the i, evidently 

horses. Luh Teen says that the term has refer- 

ence not only to their iron colour, but also to synonymous with gj, ‘a park,’ though it is now 
their iron strength Maou confined mainly to the signification of ‘garden. 

explains ^ by ‘ Urge (^) Choo add. HP, ‘’’lu 

• fat.’ zT We must un^rstand that the S. ^ H ^ 

were in the hand of the charioteer ; but I do not and the ^ by a hedge or fence. L2. |ja “'S 
see, with Maoa, that the line is intended to indi- . 

cate his skill, bat simply his holding the reins in or 3^ through their practice, 

his band. Wth a team of 4 horses, thmwereof 'TbetorsM now went gently along, not driven 
course 8 reins, but the two inner reins of the about as in t he 5 *hife, and display^ the skill 

ontsiders were somehow attached to the car- ..... ... _• , 

riage; so that the driver held only 6 in hia band, witn which thgy had been trained, 

L& ^-as in ULXm. 8, «l of We need not ‘ rf “ e 

^ mala of the chase from escaping out oi ine 

translate it by ♦ duke.* tB ia in the sense of circle in which they were enclosed, tM ih® 
.wr purpose here mentioiied. On each aide of the 

‘ to love.’ Ten Ts-an and Choo both nn- (01) „f the horse, in them were suspend- 
derstand the line as in the transUtion; Maou’s 

view of it is much too far-fetched, — ‘ the duke’s ed bella, called here being supposed to 

officers, who love him above them, and the peo- emit a sound like that rf the fabaloua bird so 
pie below them.’ L.4. ‘the winter hunt,’ called. L.4. Both JIaon and Choo say that 
is here probably=‘thc chase,’ generafiy. the name for ‘ long-mozzled dogs,’ aid 

St 2 describes the actiim of the chase. Asa au iffi a.. * . ^ 

. ^ ^ , w I fir Sr* that for ‘dogs with short murzies. 

nominative to we most understand mS. A . Jsr* .. . this 

... . _ These last characters, if we are to accept this 

‘the forester, and his attendants, who have explanation of them, should be formed with 
sorronnaed the a n i m al s in season, so as to i. . . , ^ «iic» 

. B .. . instead of -W and as indeed they 

afford plenW of sport. = ‘these;’ '“w 

r f »ny , ,re in the Shwoh-wta. 

j^.^.‘season;’{^-».^{^^, xherhymes are — ^in st.l, cat. 

‘ the maUa of the animaU.’ T^ ‘tbeae’ repre- „ „ . „ zsai: , • o laSI BS 

aenta the acene gn^ically, at if paning before 8, t.2: in 2,.f^^S' cats, t.3: in 3, p^' 

the speaker’s eye. L.3. ’left it,’— to 


cut. 14; ! 


cat. 9, ul. 
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1 [There is] his short war carriage; — 

With the ridge-like end of its pole, elegantly bound in five 
places; 

With its slip rings and side straps; 

And the traces attached by gilt rings to the masked transverse; 
With its beautiful mat of tiger’s skin, and its long naves; 
With its piebalds, and horses with white left feet. 

When I think of my husband [thus]. 

Looking bland and soft as a piece of jade; 

Living there in his plank house; 

It sends confusion into all the corners of my heart. 


Ode 3. Namtire. Th* ladt of aj» officer 

ABSEIIT os ah EZPBDmON AeATKSr THE T1UBE8 
OF THE WEST alTEa A GI.OWnrO SESCRIFTIOH 
OF HIS CBASIOT, and PRAISES HIMSELF, EX- 

fressisg, but without mubmuriso, her ows 
RpJRET AT HIS ABSESCE. The Preface says the 
piece is in praise of duke Seang; which is alto- 
gether foreign to its spirit, though it may, or 
may not, hare belonged to his time. Ho received 
a charge from king P‘ing to subdue the tribes 
referred to in it, the struggle between them 
and Ts4n long continued. Both the Preface 
and C%oo sappose two speakers in each stanza, 
referring the 1st six lines to the followers of 
the officer, and the last four to his wife. This 
destroys the uniW of the verses. They are, 
evidently, all the fangmage of the wife, and wo 
thus have in her a fine specimen of a Ts‘in ma- 
trro, public-spirited and tender-hearted ; — see 
Keang Ping-chang, m loc. 

St.l. L.l. here denotes the ordinary 
war-chariot, called ‘ small (yjv),’ to distinguish it 
from a larger one, which we shall by and by meet 
is used in the sense of ‘ the 
boards forming the back and front of the car- 
riage.’ They are called ‘ sliallow 
OT short as we must translate, because the war 
chariot was much shorter than the carriage or 
'faggon used for ordinary purposes. The width 
of both was the same,— C ft. 6 in ; but the latter 
was 8 ft. long, and the former only 4 ft. 4 in. 

1^2. was the end of the pole, where tlie yoke 
for the two inside horses was attached. It rose j 
in a curve, like the ridge of a house (^^)/ ! 


and was hound in S places with leather, which 
gave it an elegant appearance. orna- 

mental bands of leather.’ L. 3. ‘The slip 
==moving) rings ’ were attached somewbow to 
the backs of the inside horses, and the off reins 
of the outsides were drawn through them, so 
that the driver could keep those horses in con- 
trol, if they tried to start off from the others. 
‘ The side straps,’ it is said, were fixed to the 
ends of the yoke and the front of the carriage, 
running along the ‘sides’ of the insiders, and so 
preventing the other horses from pressing in 

upon them. Tlic force of the fjjj^ 1 cannot dis- 
cover. — The student mnst bear in mind, that in 
those times the team ol a chariot consisted of 
4 horses, which were driven abreast or nearly so, 
and not yoked two behind, and two in front. 
L.4. means a trace 

is here spoken of are the traces attached in 
front to the nocks or breasts of the ontsidmrs, 
and behind to the front of the chariot. The 
places where they were so attached to the 
carriage were somehow nusked or eoncei^ 
(^^); the attachment (j^) was made by 
means of ^It rings. L.fi. is the mat 

of tiger’s skin ’ which was spread in the car- 
riage. ‘bmg,’ For the sake of 

greater strength the naves of the wheels in 
a warchariot were made of extraordinary size. 
L.6. ‘Toked in it are our piehoMs,’ &c. The 
terms descriptive of the horses are defined as 
in the translatiou. 
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2 His four horses are in very fine condition, 

And the six reins are in the hand [of the charioteer]. 
Piebald, and bay with black mane, are the insides; 
Yellow with black mouth, and black, are the outsides; 
Side by side are placed the dragon-figured shields; 

Gilt are the bucHes for the inner reins. 

I think of my husband [thus]. 

Looking so mild in the cities there. 

What time can be fixed for his return? 

Oh! how I think of him! 


3 His mail-covered team moves in great harmony; 
There are the trident spears with their gilt ends; 
And the beautiful feather-figured shield; 


Ll. 7—10. s u the particle. — 

‘hiwband,’ aa in IX^eial The ^ inLS, 
and in the nest st., increases the descripUre force 
of The tribea of the weft lived in plank 
hontef <Nr log hats. The lady gees her hoftiand 
in one, which he had taken, we may sappoae, 
from the enemy. — ^‘hends of the 

heart.’ 

St. 2. ^ ^fc,— the horsei were entire. 
.^j— a» in 11. 1. L. 3. is ‘a red horse, 
with a black mane.’ tj? denotes the ‘middle’ 
horses, nte insiders, caUed^,]^. H.*. The 
oatsiders were called tt'an. Maon dednea S R 
as in the transl. L. 4. The shields are callM 
‘dragon,’ from having the figure of a dragon 
drawn upon them. They were set up in the front 
of the earriag^, and helped to protect those in it 
from the missites and arrows of the enemy. 

L.6. By m is meant the two inner reiDS of 
the outsiders, which were attached 1^ buckles 
^ ^ fH" to the front ol 
the carriage, leaving oii^ ‘six reins’ for the 


driver to manage. — must he disregarded, as 
a mere particle, and the Une=‘the reins with 
their gilt buckles.’ 

U. 7, 10. may be taken of the cities or 
towns on the western border of Tadn, or those 
of the western tribes. ‘ there vnU be.’ 

^^,-aainiv.ni.2. 

St. 8. L. 1. ^ has here the aenae of ‘mailed,' 
the mail for the horsea being made of ‘thin 
plates of metal, scale-like. ‘***''' 

monlous,’ referring to the nniaon of their move- 
ments. L. 2. The k‘ew tnam is defined as ‘ a 
three corn»ed spear ( — - 'jf*)’’ l>“t***® 

figured aa a trident. The end of its gliaft 
was gilt. 'll. 3. is here used in the sense of 
‘shield,’ specifically one of middle rise. 
Shwoh-win gives the character as 'ahl* 
on the right. denotes the feathers, which 
were fixed (Maou), or painted (Ch’ing), on the 
shieid. describes the effect as elegant 

1**8) L. 4. was the ‘bow-case ( ^ 
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With the tiger-skin bow-case, and the carved metal ornaments 
on its front. 

The two bows are placed in the case, 

Bound with string to their bamboo frames. 

I think of my husband. 

When I lie down and rise up. 

Tranquil and serene is the good man, 

With his virtuous fame spread far and near. 


IV. Keen kea. 



1 The reeds and rushes are deeply green, 

And the white dew is tnrned into hoarfrost 
The man of whom I think 
Is somewhere about the water. 

I go up the stream in quest of him, 


sv mus , — ‘engraren breasts.’ Maou 
and Choo take the phrase of the carred metal 
ornaments on the horses’ breast-bands; but I 
agree with Yen Ts’an that it is very unlikely the 
speaker should start off from the bow-case to 
the breast-bands of the horses, and then in the 
next line return to the bow-case again. We must 
take the phrase as descriptiTe of the ornaments 
on the front of the case. 


Tu.5. 


. ‘there were {daced together two bows 


in the case.’ L.S. The ^ (composed else- 
where of and was an instrument of 
bamboo, strapped to the bow when unstrung, to 
keep it from warping. It appears here, as -so 
strapped to it with string and placed 

along with it in the case. 

^6-7. ^,-as in iii.xrv.8. J||i P 

describes * the tranquil serenity of the husband’s 
▼irtue.* mm ‘orderly.’ Choo Knng- 

ts‘^n says, ‘The manifestation of his rirtuous 
fame proceeded from the ifiaSHe to the outside. 


from near to far. This is what is meant by its 
being on ordcrb/ Jitme.' 

The rhymes are — in st.l, cat.8, t.1 ; 

M M’ M’ S’ tt’ 

prop, belongs to cat. 4): in 2, a. t.a: 

cat. 15), cat.7, t.8: in 8, 

^rop. cat. 14), cat. IS, 1. 1 ; 
and (prop. cat. 7), cat. 6, 1. 1. 



Ode 4. Narratire. Sown own nxia bow bb 

SOUOHT ABOTHXB WBOB IT SBBBED tikST TO 

nsp, ADO TBT comm nor rmo bom. This 
piece reads rery much like a riddle, and so H 
has proTcd to the critics. The Preface says it 
was directed against duke Seang, who went on 
his coarse to strengthen hit State by wariQce 
enterprises, witliont using the proprieties of 
Chow, and so would be unable to eonsoiidato it. 
In dereiopuig this intopretation, ou which the 
first two hues are allntiTe, Oh’ing K'ang-shiiig 
makes ‘the man’ In the 8d line to be a man or 
men Tersed in the proprieties; 6ow-yang and 
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But the way is difficult and long. 

I go down the stream in quest of him, 

And lo! he is right in the midst of the water. 


2 The reeds and rushes are luxuriant, 

And the white dew is not yet dry. 

The man of whom I think 
Is on the margin of the water. 

I go up the stream in quest of him. 

But the way is difficult and steep. 

I go down the stream in quest of him, 

And lo! he is on the islet in the midst of the water. 


3 The reeds and rushes are abundant. 
And the white dew has not yet ceased. 
The man of whom I think 
Is on the bank of the river. 


others think duke Scanit liimself is meant ; and 
Lea Tsod k'een takes ‘the man’ as ‘the pro- 
prieties of Chow.’ All this is what Choo w ell 
calls ‘chiselling.’ and gives no solution of the 
riddle. He himself takes the whole as narra- 
tive, and does not attempt any solution ; —nor 
do I venture to proiKjse one. 

LL 1, 2, in ail the .ctt. The kitm is described 

as like the hwan (./f^ ), which Medhnrst calls n 
tough sedge or rush, but smaller, thongh it 
rises to the height of s evera l feet. For the Lia, 
see on ii. XIV. describes their aj). 

pearsDce of a deep green. Maou and Choo say 
that ia svaonvmoni with this;— comp. 

must have a simi- 
lar meaning; Choo tries lo keep to the mean- 
ing in it of ‘to gather.’ The 2d line indi- 
cates the time as towards the close autnmn, 
when froet was beginning to make itself felt ; 


and the time of the day as in the morning, whw 
the dew still lay in boarfkost, or a semblance oi 

it. ‘tobedry.’ 

Li. 3. ^ A“^ A’ ***“" 

makes 

has here a demonstrative force. Wang Yin-che 
explains it by — * Jj, ‘one qnarter, •= 

somewhere. is the margin, ‘ the place where 


the water and grass meet.’ 

2. To go np against the stream is called 
1^ (or with ;;([C at the side) to go down 
with the stream is called ***® 


Urli-ya. — ‘ foUow him,’ t «, go in quest 

of him. ^ — ‘dangerous,’ ‘precipitous 

and difficult.’ • ascending,’ ‘rteep.’ 
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I go up the stream in quest of him, 

But the way is difficult and turns to the right. 

I go down the stream in quest of him, 

And lo! he is on the island in the midst of the water. 


V. Chung-nan. 


f um mm Mm Mi 

mw M -mm m m 

a. m. a. ffl-. m. it. m. 

1 What are there on Chung-nan? 

There are white firs and plum trees. 

Our prince has arrived at it, 

Wearing an embroidered robe over his fox-fur, 

And with his countenance rouged as with vermilion. 

May he prove a ruler indeed! 

2 What are there on Chung-nan? 

There are nooks and open glades. 

to the right.’ The meuung ia, u Choo 
aays, that *he did not meet with the man, and 
turned away to the right of him.’ JSftandilt 
both mean ‘ialet;’ bnt ii the smaller of the 
two. ,—svi in xH. 

The rhymes are— in at. 1, 

* , cat 10; it ia not worth while to jmt down 
II. 5 and r as rhyming: In 2, ^ jjg, 
cat 15, 1 1 ; in 8, „ ilb 

cat 1, 1 1. 

suppose that the lines are descriptiTe tt the 
Ode 5. Allnaire. CnESBRETiito thb obow- prince (d Ts*in’s arriTsl in the nei^boariiocd 
no DioxiTT of bomb BDiBB OF Ts'nt, ann of the mountain, ftom a riait to the court of 
^MOBiSBnto, WRiu FRAiaaie, ana. The piece Chow,'or in some progress through his teriito- 
u akin to the first and second. The Prifaee ries. On L4, stl, Ying-tah says that the prince 
refers it to duke Seang, who was the first (d the of a State wme a white fox-fhr at the royal 
chiefs of TsHn to be recognized as a prince of court and on hit return to hia own domi^na 
the kingdom, and we ne<^ not question the when he announced in his ancestral temple 
reference. what ^s he had received from the son of 

U. 1, 2, in both stt Chnng-nan was the most Heaven ; sfter which be no more wore H. The 
fmons mountain in the old demesne of Chow, same wmild probably he true of the dress men- 
lying south of the old capUl of Haou, — in the tioned in the conespMiding line «dst2. On the 


pres. dep. of Se-gan, in SbcB-se. Itcametobe- 
long to Tsin, when king F'ing had gra n te d to 
duke Seang tiie old possessions of Chow lie 
(‘Anw is another name for ‘the mountain ts*m 
kind of fir,’ distingniahed hy the 
whiteness of its bark, and leavet snd afibrding 
good materials for maHiig chariota, oofiins, fic. 

Choo defines ‘conMort 

ofa hill,’ and ^by^J;^^3^ 

‘open, lerri, places.’ It is hard to tell in i^t 
the allnsion in these two lines lies. 

Li.8Jl. I construe it as the particle; and 
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Our prince has arrived at it, 

With the symbol of distinction embroidered on his lower gar- 
ment, 

And the gems at his girdle emitting their tinkling. 

May long life and an endless name be his? 

VI. Hwang neaou. 


» T 



1 They flit about, the yellow birds. 

And rest upon the jujube trees. 

Who followed duke Muh [to the grave]? 
Tsze-keu Yen-seih. 

And this Yen-seih 

Was a man above a hundred. 

When he came to the grave. 

He looked terrified and trembled. 

Thou azure Heaven therel 



of distinction, lee tbe Shoo on IUt. 4. 
Tingr-tah, after Ch‘ing, obecrrea that as the 
symbol was represent^ on the lower garment, 
we are not to fod two article of array in this 
line. The and the are 

ly Tariationg of eapreaakm for tbe same thing. 
We have indeed, two articles in stJ, and we 
know that the embroidered robe was worn over 
the for. — comp, on iii.Xlll. 3. 

gives the sonnd of the gems. 
ii.a expresses a wish, in which a warning or 
admonition is also supposed to be conveyed 
TTie as optative, may be pleaded in favour 
of the admcmition in st.1, and Keang finds the 
same in 2, by taking ^ aa— g ^ 

4^’ ^ 151 3E ^ first to 

last, ever mindful <rf the kmg’a ordws.* I pre- 
fer to take tbe passively. Elsewhere in 


Ftt. n. and HL, we find 4^ combined, in 
the sense of ‘to live long.’ 

The riiymes are — in stl, 

I.U: 1. !, g, Iff, rf .. 

jJ- may also be taken as rhymes in both stt, 
cat.1, t.3. 

Ode 6. Allusive. Lajmtr von Tiinxn won- 
THias OF Tsia who WHak bbiiibd rw thb same 
OBAVs WITH niTKB Muh. There is nodiflSculty 
or difference about the historical interpretation 
of this piece; and it brings ns down to they^ 
B.C. ffiO. Then died duke Muh, after pisym 
an important part in the northw^ of China for 
39 years. The Tso-chuen, under the 6th y»r 
of duke Win, makes ment^n of his requiring the 
three ofilcera here cdebrated to be buried with 
him, and the composition of the piece in conw- 
qnence. The ‘Histmical Kecords’ say that the 
barbarous practice began with duke Ching, 
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Thou art destroying our good men. 

Could he have been redeemed, 

We should have given a hundred lives for him. 

2 They flit about, the yeUow birds, 

And rest upon the mulberry trees. 

Who followed duke Muh [to the grave]? 
Tsze-keu Chung-hang. 

And thb Chung-hang 
Was a match for a hundred. 

When he came to the grave. 

He looked terrified and trembled. 

Thou azure Heaven there! 

Thou art destroying our good men. 

Could he have been redeemed. 

We should heve given a hundred lives for him. 

3 They flit about, the yellow birds. 

And rest upon the thorn trees. 

Who followed duke Muh [to the grave]? 


Mnh’s predeceraor, with whom 66 person* were 
buried alive, and that 170 in all were buried 
with duke Muh. The death of the last distin- 
gmsbed man of the House of Ts‘in, the emperor 
I., was snbsequentljr celebrated the_ entomb- 
ment with him of idl the inmates of hi* harem. 
Ten T8‘an says that thongh that House had 
come to the possession of the demesne of Chow, 
it brought with it the manners of the barbarous 
tribes among which it had to long dwelt. — ^Hare 
we not in this practice a snfficient proof that 
the chiefs of Tt^n were themselves sprung from 
those tribes? 


Inallthestt. I take in the 

sense adopted by Choc, *tbe app. offljing about, 
coming and goi^.* Maou makes its* small- 
like.’ The aUnsioD ia varionaly explained, some 
say there ia in it the idea of the people’s loving 
the three victims as they liked the birds; others, 
that the birds among the trees were in thw 
proper place, — ^very different from the worthie* 
in the grave of duke Muh, 
follow in death.’ is the more emnmon term 
hi this sente. L. 4. was the dan-name 

of the victims, brothers, whose names fdlow in 
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Tsze-keu K‘een-hoo. 

And this Tsze-keu K‘een-hoo 
Could withstand a hundred men. 

When he came to the grave, 

He looked terrified and trembled. 

Thou azure Heaven there! 

Thou art destroying our good men. 

Could he have been redeemed, 

We should have given a hundred lives for him. 



VII. Shin fung. 

M mMl M 

1 Swift flies the falcon 

To the thick-wooded forest in the north. 

While I do not see my husband, 

My heart cannot forget its grief. 

How is it, how is it, 

That he forgets me so very much? 


the several etanzae. L. 6. give* the idea 
of ‘stsndiiig oat eminent;’ that of *a dyke 
or bulwark that of ‘a combatant.’ El. 7, 
8. ia explained by ‘ the pit of a tomb.’ 


^0“”* t«™fied-like.’ I follow Choo in un- 
deratandirw these lines of the victims them- 
selves. ChHng is followed by Yen Ts'an in 
taking them of the spectators. The other view 
is more natural. L, 9. This line is equivalent 
^ in X. Vni. et al The ap- 
tly, to ‘that which is azure, the 
sky,’ but we must understand really to the 
Power dwelling In the heavens, ‘ to 

make an end of.' !>. 12. Choo makes this==‘ men 
would all have wished to make their lives a 
hundred to give in exchange for him.' But the 
construction is, perhaps , — ‘ Tht price leould hare 
been of men a hundred.’ 

The rhymes are— in st. 4, 
cat. I, t, 3: in 2, |j^, cat. 10; 


^ and in aU the stt. 


Ode 7. Allusive. A wip* tboib hub gbief 

BECAUSB OP THB ABSEKCB OP HUB HOSBABD, AMO 
HU poBGErpiii.BB8S OP HEB. Such is the ac- 
count of the piece given by Choo, drawn from 
the language of the different verses. The Pre- 
face says it was directed against duke K‘ang (B- 
C. 619 — 608), the son and successor of Mw, 
who slighted the men of worth whom his father 
had collected around him, leaving the State 
without those who were Its ornament and 
strength. But there is really nothing 
^ece to suggest this interpretation ; — it U, indeed, 
far-fetched. 

ELI, 2, in oil the stt. expresses ‘ the app. 

of the rapid flight of a bird.’ 
name for the which ‘Williams calls ‘a fal- 
con, goabawk, or kite.’ It is described as ‘fnl- 
vuns, with a short swallow-like neck, and a 
hooked beak, flying against the wind with great 
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2 On th^ mountain are the bushy oaks; 

In the low wet grounds are six elms. 

While I do not see my husband, 

My sad heart has no joy. 

How is it, how is it. 

That he forgets me so very much? 

3 On the mountain are the bushy sparrow-plums; 

In the low wet grounds are the high, wild pear trees. 

While I do not see my husband, 

My heart is as if intoxicated with grief. 

How is it, how is it. 

That he forgets me so very much? 

VIII. Woo e. 

# 0$. T flo T B ^ 

1 How shall it be said that you have no clothes? 

I will share my long robes with you. 

The king is raising his forces; 

I will prepare my lance and spear, 

And will be your comrade. 

npidity.* deaeribet ‘the thick and exten- 
■ire growth of the foreat.’ In at.S there ia 
greet difltcnltjr with sod there ia, pro- 

hebly, e eormption of the text. Ace. to Maon, 
ia the name of an animal, ‘like a white 
horae, with a black tail, and atrong teeth like 
a aaw, which eata tigera and leoparda I’ Bntan 
animal of anjr kind is entirely ont of place here. 

We must take the term sa the name of a tree, 
and Lnh Ko aaya the ^ is a kind of elm. 

Why six trees are mentioned we cannot tell, 
nnless it were that a meadow with that nnmbec 


of elms in it was in the writer’s riew or in hit 
mind's eye, when he wrote the Terse. In the 
Jiqianese pi atea the tree would seem to he the caMa 
wain. Tbe;^iatbe^;^of ii.XTn. Thesigr 
yieldsafIraitUkeapear.batamallerandaonr. It 
ia called ‘ thehiU,or wild pear tree,* ‘ the deer pear 
tree,’ ‘rat pear tree,’ Ac. j^mnatluTe a mean- 
ing, to oorreapond to the of the prec. Une, 
and In at 2. I translate it by ‘ high.’ The 
allusion in ail the att. leema to be limply in the 
contrast between the falcon and tha ti^ all in 
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2 How shall it be said that you have no clothes? 

I will share my under clothes with you. 

The king is raising his forces; 

I will prepare my spear and lance, 

And will take the field with you. 

3 How shall it be said that you have no clothes? 

I will share my lower garments with you. 

The king is raising his forces; 

I will prepare my buficoat and sharp weapons, 

And will march along with you. 


the plAccf and circumstances proper to them, and 
the different condition of the speaker. 

LL3— 6. , — in the sense of ‘ hnsband,’ 

as often. represents the speaker to os as 

• nnabie to forget ’ her grief. ^^,‘iiot yet 
seen,’ suggests the thought that the hnsband bad 
been long absent. — ‘ with no joy.’ All 

was grief. 

The rhymes are — In st. 1, m. (all through 
the S/u, M. rhymes thus), cat. 7, t. 

cat 16, t3: also in all the stt, cat 17. 

Ode 8. NarratiTe. The PEon.B or Ts’ns' 
DBCnARK THBia KEADIWESS, ARD STOtULAT* OKB 
AHOTIUB, TO rlQHT W THE KINO’s CAUSE. I Can 
get no other meaning but the above out of this 
perplexing piece, "nie Preface says it is con- 
demnatory of the frequent hostilities in which 
the people were involved by a ruler who bad no 
fellow feeling with them; but 1 can see no trace 
in it of snch a sentiment. Some refer it to duke 
K'ang ; others to Seang ; others to Chwang. With 
some it expresses condemnation; with others 
praise. Evidently it was made at a time when 
the people were being called out in the king’s 
service; and the loyalty which they had felt, 
when they were subjects of Chow, still asserted 
its presence, and made them forward to take 
the field. 


Ll.1,2 in all the stt. Here we have one of the 
people stimulating another who had been excus- 
ing himself, perhaps, from taking the field on 
the ground that he had but a scanty wardrobe. 

The friend will share bis own with him. is 
the term for a long robe or g;own. The critics 
all speak of it here as qnilted. Choo, after 
Ch‘ing, defines aa in the translation. The 
Shwoh-wSn gives the character with at the 
side, — no donbt correctly. 

LL3— 5. ^ must be taked as the particle. 

I translate both and by lance. The 
former is said to have been at all s^ar-Uke 
weapons the most convenient for use. It was 6 
ft. 6 in. long, and yon could pound, cut, smite, 
and hook with it. The here is said to have 
been that used in the chariot, 16 feet long, 
used both for thrusting and hooking. >s 
the corselet, made in those days of leather, 
means sharp weapons generally. I take 
with Maon, in the sense of |^L , *mste, 

‘ comrade,’ — like jsj; in i.I. ‘ to rise to 

action,’:— to take the field. 

The rhymes are — ^in all the stt. 

16, t.1: in 1, |g, ffji, cst.3, fcl: 

1^, fp, cat, 5. t. 3; in 3, fj*’ 

1 cat. 10. 




3k. XI. Ob* rx.— X. 


ODES OP TS'IN. 


IX. Wei yang. 


a « IS « 
« ja IS « * la 
S !t % N ^ tt 
%. i.. S. M. i. 




1 I escorted my mother’s nephew, 

To the north of the Wei 
What did I present to him ? 

Four bay horses for his carriage of state. 

2 I escorted my mother’s nephew ; 

Long, long did I think of him. 

What did I present to him? 

A precious jasper, and gems for his girdle-pendant. 
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X. K^euen yu. 


% 










1 He assigned us a house large and spacious; 
But now at every meal there is nothing left. 
Alas that he could not continue as he began! 

2 He assigned us at every meal four dishes 
But now at every meal we do not get our fill. 
Alas that he could not continue as he began I 



Ode 9 . Nerrafire. Th» r**i.iKCS with 

WHICH BCKB K’aMO EBCOBTBB HIS COCSlir, 
DBHB WaH, to TSIH, AHD his PABTIHG OITO. 
Duke Been of Tain bad a daughter who te- 
came the wife of Mnh of Tsiii, and wm the 
mother of his son who became duke & ang. 
The eldest son and heir of Been was dnren 
to suicide by the machinations of an unwortny 
farourite of hU father, and his 
to other States. One of 
AfterwArds the famous duke ftn of Taiif took 


refuge finally in Tain, and by the hdp of 
duke Muh was restored to his natire Sttte, and 
became master of it, after he had been a fugitiTe 
for 19 years. K‘ang was then the bar-apparent 
of TsHn, and escorted his cousin into the State 
of Tsin when he undertook his expedition to 
recoTcr it. These rerses are supposed to bare 
been written by him at a subsequent time^ when 
he recalled with interest the erent. 
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PART , 


LI. 1, 2, in both stt. ^ denote* > mother’s 
brothers, and will therefore be one 

bearing their snmsme, and little removed from 
them; here it=3‘cou8in.’ Lacharme translates 


it avunculus, which is here incorrect. yS, — see 


iiLX. 3. The north of a river is called The 


capital of Ts^n at this time was Ynng in 
prea. dis. of Hing-p'ing, dep. Se-gan. The one 
prince accompanied the other to the territory of 

ns. , — aee iU. V. 8, Maon says that he 
thought of his mother, now long dead. Bnt 
whether she were dead or not at this time does 
not appear;— the hne simply expresses the an- 
xious regard which he felt for his consin, em- 
barked on a hazardcns enterprize. 

LL 8, 4. We are not to understand that the 
carriage was given by the prince of Ts'in. Such 
a carriage the princes of Sutes received from 
the king. If Ch‘ung-nrh succeeded, he would 
have such a carriage as the marquis of Tsin; 
and now his cousin, anticipating his success, 
gave him the horses for it. as in v.X. et al. 


Williams says the was ‘a kind of jas- 

per.’ We cannot tell whether this jasper was 
to be worn at the girdle-pendant, or whether it 
was given in addition to the usual stones worn 
there. 


The rhymes are— perhaps, In both stanzas 
(not given by Twan): in 1, |gr, cat. 
10: in 2, in, cat. 1, t 1. 


Ode 10. Karrative. Sokb pasTiEB compisAih 

OP THE OIMINI8HE0 BB8PSCT AHO 4TTEHTIOII 

PAID TO THEM. The Preface says ihe complain* 
era were men of worth, old servants of doke 
Muh, in his attentions to whom K^ang, bis sue* 
cessor, gradually fell oflF. It may have been so, 
but we cannot positively affirm it. In the com- 
mon editions, the stanzas are printed in 5 lines, 
being each regard- 
ed as one. Koo-she observes that these expres- 
sions can hardly be treated as separate lines. 


In both stt, L 1. is an exclama- 

tion, .ai' for ua,’ ‘in the treatment of us.' ^ 
‘large.’ 


: expresses ‘the appear- 


ance of being deep and wide.’ The weri- 
vessels of earthenware or wood, ronnd outside, 
and square inside, in which grain was set forth 
at saciificea and feasta. A prince, in entertain- 
ing a great <^cer, had two at these dishes on the 
nmt, or, as we should say, cm the table, and the 
dishes of meat and other viands corresponded. 
Here there are 4 such dishes, intimating the 
abundance of the entwtainment which was pro- 
vided. 


L. 2. The student, will observe the appropr; 
ateness of in st. 1, and of in 2. 

LA. ‘to oontinue.’ 

‘s beginning.’ How the two characters 
have this signification is attempted to be madn 
ont in this way. is the weight or stoni 

attached to a sted yard, and with a stick an 
stone the first rude attempts at weighing weie 
made; ia the bottom of a carriage, and the 
first attempts at conveying things were made on 
a board. However this be, the two characters 
are now recognized as meaning ‘ the beginnings 
of things.’ 

CoNC].ir]>nra son on thb Book. From the 
first three odea, the fifth, and the seventli, we 
^ttheidea of Ts'inas a youthful State, existing 
in its grovring strength, and giving promise of 
a vigorons manhood. The people rejoice in 
their rulers; wives are proud of the martias 
display of their husbands, while yet they mani- 
fest woman’s tenderness and i^ection. The 
sixth ode shows what barbarous customs still 
disfigured the social condition; bnt there is in 
the whole an auspice of what the Houk o: 
Ts’in became, — the destroyer of the effeminats 
dynasty of Chow, and the establisher of one of 
its own, based too much on force to be lasting. 
Many of the critica think that Confucius gave 
a place in his collection of odes to those <rf Ts'in, 
as being iwescient of its future historyl 

The ihymes are — in st. 1, <**• 

5,t.l:in2,^„ '^„cat.3,t.2. The || 
in st. 2 ihymes with 1. 



BOOK xn. THE ODES OF CH'IN. 


I. Yuen-kew. 


-i£ 

fi6^< 


Kdte 



m 







-r 




1 How gay and dissipated you are, 

There on the top of Yuen-k‘ewl 
You are full of kindly affection indeed, 

But you have nothing to make you looked up to! 


2 How your blows on the drum resound, 
At the foot of Yuen-k‘ew! 

Be it winter, be it summer, 

You are holding your egret’s feather! 


TrtM OF THX Book. — *"*- 

‘ The odta o/'Cai‘in; Book ML of Part V Chin 
was one of the amaller feudal Statea of Chow, 
and its name ranaina in dep> of Chin-chow 

Ho-nao. It waa a maiquiaate, and ita 
lorda traced their lineage up to the Terge of hia- 
toric timea, and boaated of being deacended from 
the famous emperw Shnn, ao that th^ had the 
aumame of Kwei At the rise of the 

Chow dyn aa^ , one of Shnn’a deacendanta, called 
Ngoh foo potter-in-<diIef to king 

Woo, who waa ao pleased with him that he gare 
hU own eldest daughter ijp) to be wife to 
his son Mwan (^||[}> whom he inrested with the 
principality of Cliin. He is known* as dnke 
Hoo ( establiabed his capital near 
tha UMMind called Tnen-k'ew, in the present I 


district of Hwae-ning ^l), dep. Chin- 
chow. His marchioness is said to hare been 
fond of witches and wizards, cd singing and 
dancing, and so to hare affected badly the nian- 
ueis and caatmns of the people of the State; — a 
character of her, a daughter of king Woo; which 
pendexea many of the critics. 

Ode 1. NarratiTe. Tbs nuairaTiow am 
pijaaunB-sEBKino of thb OFFicsaa o* CB‘nr. 
The Preface says the piece was directed against 

duke Tew B.C. 860-834), and Maou 

interprets the in at. 1 of him. Choo, how- 
ever, aaya that there is no evidence of Yew’s 
dissipation but in the bad title givmi to him 
after his death, and that * be does not dare to 
bdieve ’ that the ode speaks of him. To make 
the refer to him supposes a degree of 
familiarity with his rnler on the part of the 
writer, which is hardly admiasiUe. Tet we 
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lit ® ® ft # 

* K.45- «.Jr -S.* 

3 How yon beat your earthen vessel, 

On the way to Y uen-k‘ew 1 
Be it winter, be it summer, 

You are holding your egret-fan! 

II. Tung mttn che fun. 



m:^ Km 

^ ^ :it :t t. Z 

o ill, Mo To #o # 


1 [There are] the white elms at the east gate. 
And the oaks on Yuen-k'ew; 

The daughter of Tsze-chung 
Dances about under them. 


2 A good morning having been chosen 
For the plain in the South, 

She leaves twisting her hemp, 

And dances to it through the market-place. 


nuiy infer from «t. 1, 1. 4 thnt the subject of 
the piece waa an offiw, a man of note in the 
State, and a representatiTe, I aatnme, of his 
class. 

St. 1. I have mentioned that Maon refers the 
to doke Tew. Ch'ing, howerer, rappoaesH 
is addressed to some ‘great officer;’ — which is 
morelikelj. is taken as— ‘dissipated,’ 
‘ nnsetUed.’ Haoo, after the Urb-y^ understands 
as ‘a mound, high on the 4 sides, and 
digressed in the centre;’ while Kwoh Pnh gives 
just the opposite account of the name, as ‘a 
nurand rising high in the centre.’ Evidently, 
however, we need not try to translate the words. 
Whatever was its shape, Tnen-k‘ew was the 
name of a mound, inside, some say, the chief 
city of Ch'in, certainly in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and a favourite resort of pleasnre- 

ses^ is here aboutsour word 

‘joUy.’ 

6tt.S,8. followed by the descriptive U , 
is intended to give the sound of the blowr on 
the tautrumeats. ^ is a vessel of earthen- 


ware. We find it used of a vessd for holding 
wine, and a vessel for drawing water. It is used 
also^ as here, for a primitive instrument of 


mnsic. 

with the meaning I have given, ‘jg 
— ‘to hold in the band.’ We gener- 
ally translate by ‘heron;’ but according to 
Kwoh, who says that both from the crest and 
from the Imck arose a plume of long feathers, 
we must understand the tnrd here to be the Great 
White Egret (Ardea Egretta). Those feather, 
citber single or formed into fans, were camM 
by dancers, and waved in bamiony with the 
movements of the body. 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, 

10: in 2, cat. 6, t. 2: in 

8* ^.Mv^*-***-*-*-^- 


Ode 2. Narrative. Waktoh ASSOCiATioifs 
or THE Tonno rEorna of Ch'ie. The Preface 
says the piece was intended to express det^a- 
tim of the lewd disorder of the State. Keang 
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in )ii 

iK.1l 




3 The morning being good for the excursion, 

They all proceed together. 

‘I look on you as the flower of the thorny mallows; 
You give me a stalk of the pepper plant.’ 


III. ffdng m{ln. 

mn mm, zm- 

#t.ja m.z m.in xn 



1 Beneath my door made of cross pieces of wood, 
I can rest at my leisure; 

By the wimpling stream from my fountain, 

I can joy amid my hunger. 


Ping-chung e:i^Iaias it of some celelmtion by 
witches and wizards, of which I can discorer no 
trace in the language. 

St. 1. Going out at the east gate, it would 
appear, parties proceeded, to the monad of Tuen- 
a‘ew, as the great resort of pleasore-seekers. 

X. n. 1; >^,-see x. VUI. 1. 
The Tsze-chung was one of the clans of Ch‘in, 
and we mast understand that a daughter of 
It is h«e introduced. This is much more likely 
than the view of Ching, whe takes as 

that man ( Indeed, we must take 
as feminine, if the same person be the sub- 


]cct of the 3d line in at. 2. is explained 

a®" ‘the app. of dancing.’ The ac- 

tion in this stanza is subsequent to that in the 
two others. 


^^^^7 ‘good;’ here <= bright, 
ia exjdalned by ‘to choose.’ The diet, 
refers to this passage, under the pronunciation 
®I Bg as dl'ae, which it cannot hare here, 
is the expletive particle. D.2, Bt.2. Moon takes 
m asa snmameor clan-oame, and understands 


iV the line — ‘a lady of the Yuen clan living in 
the south.’ Gow-yang was the first to discard 
this unnatural construction. ‘ The plain in the 
«outh ’ was, ^bably, at the foot of Yuen-k‘ew, 
and to reach it, the parties went through the 
city, and out at tlie east gate. In st.8, 
must be taken as a compound particle; like 


in iLU., et al. ‘to go,’— Ito 


make the excursion. ‘ all,’ or, as 

Cb‘ing says, j^, ‘all together.’ 
to go.’ TIJ.3,4 in st.S give the words of some 
g^tleman the party addressed to a lady, 
^ere is a difficulty about them, because 1.8 is 
directly addressed to the lady, whereas 1.4 is 
narrative, unless be taken in the impera- 
tive which no critic has ventUTed to do. I have 
called m. ‘ the thorny mallows,’ after Med- 
hnrst. T^ is, indeed, a Uteral translation of 
another name for the same plant, — Jbl 

The figure of it is evidently that of one oft^ 
malvaceoe. 

The rhymes are— in st.1, *, cat.6, t.2 : 

in 2, cat.16; Twan also makes 

rhyme here, by poetic licczne, hat unneces- 
sarily: in 8, ipf, catlfi, t.8; 
cat.'3, 1. 1. 


Ode 3. Narrative. Thx coxTKHmRT jam 
HsrnsEss ow a poob xecucsb. These timjde 
verses, sofflmently explain themselves. The Pre- 
face, however, finds in them advice, thus meta- 
phorically suggested to duke He (■<& ; R. 

C. 830 — 795), whom some one wisbM to tell that, 
though Ch'in was a jmaU State, he m^t find 
it every way sufficient for him. We need not 
take t^t view, and go beyond what is written. 

St. 1. ^ Is an apology for a door.— one 
or mme pieces ^ wood placed across the open- 
ing in a hut or bermiuge. The meaning of 
r is uot to be pressed, j)jl, —lit., ‘ roost 
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4^ m 4^ M^4^ 
m ^ M ^ ^ 
z m ^ 

To #o m. M. n, 


2 Why, in eating fish, 

Must we have bream from the Ho? 
Why, in taking a wife, 

Must we have a Keang of Ts'e? 

3 Why, in eating fisb, 

Must we have carp from the Ho? 
Why, in taking a wife, 

Must we have a Tsze of Sung? 


M 4^ 

m Z 

Wo Mo Mo 


IV. Tung mOn che ch*e. 


W ^ Pf 



n ^ 

z S 

MoW^o 



mz 

Mo 



1 The moat at the east gate 
Is fit to steep hemp in. 

That beautiful, virtuous, lady 
Can respond to you in songs. 


The moat at the east gate 
Is fit to steep the boehmeria in. 
That beautiful, virtuous, lady 
Can respond to you in discourse. 


and be at leiiore.’ in iiLXrV. 1, 'the 

app. of water bubbling up from a apriog.’ The 
term here, however, tdert ua more to tte spring 
itself, gives the idea of a gentle flow 

of the water, which then spreads itself out 


And so, MIC eonld be happp with a wife, thoogb 
she were not a noble KSang or Tsae. 

The rhrmes are— in st. 1, g|l> 

1 1: in 2, jgjf, cat 10: inS, T’ 
l,t.2. 


The last line is expanded 

by Choo-^ 


*I can still enjoy myself, and forget my bnnger ’ 
Stt 2, 3. The marquises of Ts'e had the saT> 

name of Keang, and the dukes of Sung that of 

Tsze. Not bi^m or carp only eonld be eaten; 
one might be satisfied with fish of smaller note. 


Ode*. Allusive. Tnn imaisa ot sosrt 
rcoDs aro iWTEijjoniiT i,adt. Chw tn 
hat in this piece we have a reference to • . 
ng between a gentleman and lady 
x’sr the niont at the eastern 8***>^^* 
|{‘ang-he editors remark ccwrectly that th^ 
lothing in the language indicating 
fandliarity. The Preface says it was dlrec 
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H.i? m.M v.B *. n 

3 The moat at the east gate 
Is fit to steep the rope-rush in. 

That beautiful, virtuous lady 
Can respond to you in conversation. 


V. Tung mtin che yang. 


u ® P5 a ja K n n 

tt tt. at. « 

1 On the willows at the east gate, 

The leaves are very luxuriant. 

The evening was the time agreed on. 

And the morning star is shining bright 

2 On the willows at the east gate. 

The leaves are dense. 

The evening was the time agreed on. 

And the morning star is shining bright 


a^tnst the time*, and the mriter i« thinking of 
the weak character of the mler, and wiahing 
that he had a wmthjr partner, l&e the ladj who 
l^eacribed, to had him aright. This riew haa 
bten rarioiialy expanded; but I content myeelf 
with the argument of the piece which I bare 
given. 

U. 1, 2, in all the att. From ita aseociation 


with the east gate, the here is underetood 
of the mm or moat surrounding the walL 

‘to soak,’ ‘to steep.’ The stalks at 
the hemp had, of course, to be steeped, prepara- 


^>7 io getting the threads or filaments from 
them. is described as ‘a specie* of hemp,’ 
a perennial, and not raised ere^ year from 
toed. In the Japanese plates, it is, eridently, 
the btehmoria, or nettle from which the grass- 
cloth is made. The resembles the 
Strings, and cordage generally, oonld be made 
trom the fibre* of the Img leaf. It prodnoes a 
white flower. 


I<i.8,4. lljp, — Ke was the surname of the 
House of Chow. — of afl who oonld trace their 


lineage, indeed, up to Hwang-te, just as KSang 
was the surname of the House of Ts‘e, and (d 
all descended from the still more ancient Shin- 
nung. These were the most famous surname* 
in China; and hence to say that she was ‘a Ke,’ 
or ‘ a K^ng,’ was the highest compliment that 
•could be paid to a lady. So Ying-tah explains 
the m here. Cboo explains by ‘to 
explain.’ »intelljgantly. I prefer the exjdana- 
tion of Ch’ing, — re*l»n*iTely.’ 

Tlie rhymes are — in at 1, cat. 

17: in 8, cat. 6, tl: in 

cat. 14. 

Ode 6. Allusive. Thb rAiLvaa ox xw xs- 
sioxxnow. The old and new schools differ 
here a* they do in the interpretation vii.XIV. 
Here, as ^re, I prefer the view of Choo. 
Why should we suppose that there had been 
any contract of marriage between the parties ? 
or embarrass onraetves with specniaUuns as to 
the time of the jear for the regular c^bration 
of marriage* T 


TOI.. IV. 


27 
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VI. Moo mden. 


0 ®r Bi 

m A It, PI a. A PI m 

P^ 

#J ^o-t^ 

m il ^ a ^ ^ ^ 

?-of- KoSI 

1 At the gate to the tombs there are jujube trees; — 

They should be cut away with an axe. 

That man is not good, 

And the people of the State know it. 

They know it, but he does not give over; — 

Long time has it been thus with him. 


2 At the gate to the tombs there are plum trees, 
And there are owls collecting on them. 

That man is not good. 

And I sing [this song] to admonish him. 

I admonish him, but he will not regard me; — 
When he is overthrown, he will think of me. 


Both ttanza*. and ^ ^ are 

(jrnonjnKNu ezpreaaiona, deooting the dense 
and Inzariaat iqtpearance of the foliage. ^ 

g,— aainTu.vni.l. 

are alee ajiionyiiKma. 

rbjmea are — ia st. 1 , cat. 

10 : in 2 , ^ cat. 15 , 1 3 . 


Odea AUnaire. On son a etii, pebsox itho 

WAS nOIHO OE OnStIKATBLT TO BJB BOIH. The 
Preface gireB an historical interpretation of this 
piece sU^h Ohoo at one time accepted. It was 
directed, we are told, against of 'Cb*in. 
This TN> was a brother of dnke Hwan (B. C. 
743 — 70(SX upon whose death, he killed bis eld' 
eat son, and got possession of the State, — to 
come to an untimely end himself the year after. 
Tet the critics do not refer the third line directly 
to him, but to his tutor and guardian, who was 
unfaithful to his dnty, and ruined the prince, 
who was naturally wdl inclined. The two first 
or allosiTe lines in the stansaa are explained so 
as to BUTOort this view, hot it is too compli- 
ca ted. CSuio did right in changing his opinion. 


LL1,2, in both stt. Maon understands by 
‘the gate at the path leading to the tombs; 
and this interpretation need not be questioned, 
though -Wang Taoa tries to make out that one 
of the gates of tte ci^ital of OiSn was thus 
named, — ‘Tomb'gate.’ ■ to sidit 

wood,’ ‘to lop.’ 8 ^ also called sipp^ 
to be the bam oad,— ‘a Mrd at exil 

‘to cdlect.’ Jt*- the particle. 

The thorns ahont the gate of the tombs, 
owls collected cm the idnm trees, ww hot” 
things of evil omen ; and thence are here 
ployed to intirodoce the subject of the ode. 

US— 6. ^isherethedemonstiatiTe,— ‘this,’ 

— ^the indiTidnal in the speaker’s mi nd. The 
‘Complete Digest’ says that 
‘does not alter.’ That is the meaning, but we 
cannot define mo** he taken 

here as merely an introdoctofy partide. 
Urh-ya says that ia no asoee than 0 • 

The wickedness of tbeperaoo referred to 
grained, had matured for long, and was now no* 
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V 


VII. Fang y'^ U^eoh ch‘'aou,. 

^ ^ w ^ # tti 


1 On the embankment are magpies’ nests ; 

On the height grows the beautiful pea. 

Who has been imposing on the object of my admiration ? 

— My heart is full of sorrow. 

2 The middle path of the temple is covered with its tiles ; 

On the height is the beautiful medallion plant. 

Who has been imposing on the object of my admiration ? 

— My heart is full of trouble. 

seuaiUe to shame. Chlng refers ^ to the view what were known as ‘rtsembanlon^’ tad 
tA. JJ. ^'1. 11 T ‘the height;’ but the spirit of the ode does not 

present ode (ff ^)i -most naturaUy I ^ ^ jjj 

think. ^1 ‘to inform, ’-to admonish. u S , JJ, as in WUlimns)-^ ‘a 

+K^Sjtel ai!- <whanhe d* i 4^ 


when he here simply explains by 

The rhymes are-in st. 1, fif, cat 16, gras, or pl^t. -It m 

Swt ✓*!, . same character in IL Tin. IX., and « figured aa 

*■ S’ *-2: t“ 2, 3 ^ (this ’beantifuL’ ^ was the de- 

rhyme, howerer, is attained by reading for jjgnetie^f the path in a temple from the gate up 

i/^; the text ia, no doubt, corrupted), cat.16, t. tothebaUorraieedplatform;snd^,ofthottloa 

ag -y. ^ ^ - with which it was pared;- tiles of a peculiar 

® ® ’ T*’ «*• 5, 1 2. elegant make. I do not know where WiU- 

iams got his account of the term as— ‘a sort of 
Ode 7. AllusiTe. A r.aDT LaiiKHTfl the which ia to be partly covered with other 

auBwaTiox or naa noTaa ar maws or ani, ^jjich lines arc made.’ Maou ex- 

tokodbs. 'The Preface says we have here ‘eor- gft < the ribbon plant.’ The character 

row on account of slanderous villains,’ and goes ^ -rop^ the name of the medallion pheasant 

0^ refer the i»ece to the time of duke Seuen ealynuj, “d the ptant may have 

^ ; B C. 691-6*7), who beUev^ slan- ij, resembUnce to the neck <rf 

derers, dlling the good men about his court bird. It should be written in the text with 

with grief and appr^ension. Much more like- , i j„p _I cannot tell wherein lies the 

ly is the view of Choo, that the piece speaks of 1 F ^ aUusion in these Unes to those that 

the separation between lovers effected by evil 

tongues. He does not give his opinion nr to “ ' ^ _<jg cover,’— to impose upon, 

the speaker, whether we are to suppose the ,, ' ^ 

words to be those of the gentleman or of the see on x. XL: here— my lover. 1^ 

lady. In thU I have ventured to supplement ^ ^ ^ synonymous, denoting 

his interpretation. ^pp of sorrow or trouble.’ 

LL 1, 2 in both stk gjr snd I|5 taken ^ ^ ^ 

by some as the names of places m Ch’in. There gM sA *g, cat 16 t 3 

might be places so styled, the speaker having m 2 ; m 2, 
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VIII. Ytteh, cA‘uA. 















^.A '^.A 4.A 


1 The moon comes forth in her brightness; 
How lovely is that beautiful lady! 

0 to have my deep longings for her relevedl 
How anxious is my toiled heart! 

2 The moon comes forth in her splendour; 
How attractive is that beautiful lady! 

0 to have my anxieties about her relieved! 
How agitated is my toiled heart! 



3 The moon comes forth and shines; 

How brilliant is that beautiful lady ! 

O to have the chains of my mind relaxed! 
How miserable is my toiled heart! 


Ode 8. AllosiTe. A oEKTLSMAit nLU ail 

THE EZCITEMEHT Or HIS OBEIHE POH THE rOSSEE- 
siOE or A BEAUTIFUL LADT. There is DO differ- 
ence of opinion as to the character of the piece, 
only the Preface moralizes orers it, according 
to its wont, and says that it was directed against 
the lore of pleasure. 

L. 1, in all the stt. and both describe 
the bright, ‘white,’ light of the moon; and 
its ‘ enlightening.’ The speaker is supposed 
to be led on from his riew of the moon to speak 
of the object of his affections. 

L.2. ‘ beautiful;’ — comp. in 

Men. VLPt.i.Vn.7. m and are both ex- 
plained by * good, elegant>lifce.’ m 

, ‘bright,’ ‘brilliant.’ In this line we bare 
the description of the lady. 

I.. 8 is more difficult than the others. Maou 
interprets it as a continuation of the description 
of the lady, expluning ^ by jg, ‘leisurely,’ 
and understanding it of her morements. ^ 
he says, denotes ‘the elegance of those 


morements.’ He does not touch Uie other hnes, 
but Ten Ts‘an and other critics of the 
school interpret them in the same way. 
on the other hand interprets the line of tne 

gentleman, — as in the translatien. has the 


meaning of ‘to reUere,’ ‘to untie;’ and 

the other two characters describe hi8_ filings 
towards the lady, pent up, and chain-TOMd. 

is descriptive of their depth, and 
their intensity, as i f they were knotted to^thei 
in his breast; ^ of the grief with which 

they possessed him ; and 

ful desire in which they Mid him fast. 

I..4. describes the gentleman’s fedings on*hle 
to compass the object of his desire, rising from 
the condition of sorrowful anxiety to that oi 


’The rhymes are — in st.I, e.tfffi' 
(prop. cat. 8), cat.3: in 2,^,^^’ 
cat.8. t.2: in 3, (‘W* 


character on^t to be In the Han. dyn. 


and were constantly confounded), cat 2. 
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IX. Choo-lin. 


w. a m. 




ik\U 




fo Q "’VO 

WTiat does he in Choo-lin ? 

He is going after Hea Nan. 

He is not going to Choo-lin ; 

He is going after Hea Nan. 

‘ Yoke for me my team of horses ; 

I will rest in the country about Choo. 
I will drive my team of colts, 

And breakfast at Choo.’ 




X. Tsihj)‘o. 


m tn - m 

m Z Ao^ M z 

1 By the shores of that marsh, 

There are rushes and lotus plants. 

There is the beautiful lady; — 

I am tortured for her, but what avails it ? 

Waking or sleeping, I do nothing; 

From my eyes and nose the water streams. 



Ode 9. NamtiTe. Tmt nmuoim oe dpkb 

Lwo WITH THH LAOT 0» ChOO-LW. ChoO Ob- 
Krret that thi* is the only one of the odea of 
Cb‘in, of which the historical inter|Hetstion is 
certain. The intrigne <rf duke ling (B. C. 612 
— 598) with the li^y Hea makes the filthiest 
nairative, perhaps, of all detailed in the Tso- 
chuen. She was one of the vilest of women; 
and the dnke was killed by her son Hea Nan, 
^ho was himself put to a horrible and unde- 
served death, the year after, by one of the 
viscounts of Ts‘ 00 , 

St. 1. We have here the people of Chin in- 
timatiiig.with bated breath, the intrigue carried 
on by their ruler. Choo-lin was the city of 
the HSa family,— in the pres. dis. of Se-hwa ( |Hi| 
dep. Chin-cbow may be taken as> 
‘In,’ ‘at’ The question is put as to what 


the dnke meant by being constantly at Choo- 
lin, and the answer is given that he was eulti- 
vating the acquaintance of Hea Nan, the writer 
not daring to say openly, that the object of at- 
traction was Nan’s mother. The son’s name 

was Ching-shoo (^jr ^), and his designation, 
Tsae-nan. 

St. 2. I think we should take these lines as 
spoken by the duke. The critics all rriw them 
to the people, and interpret them as nsrrative; 

but the becomes in that case very awk- 
ward. to rest;’ here meaning to 

pass the night, in opp. to ^ In 1.4, Maon 
interprets |||^, of the ‘ horses of a great ofil- 
cer,’ probably finding In 1.3 a reference to two 
Moeta of Ch'in, each of whom had an intrigue 
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2 By the shores of that marsh 

There are rushes and the valerian. 
There is the beautiful lady, 

Tall and large, and elegant. 
Waking or sleeping, I do nothing; 
My inmost heart is full of grief. 


3 By the shores of that marsh, 

There are rushes and lotus flowers. 

There is that beatifnl lady. 

Tall and large, and majestic. 

Waking or sleeping, I do nothing; 

On my side, on niy back, with my face on the pillow I lie. 


at the ume time with the lady ; but it is sim- 
pier to iuppote that the chsractei^ is sjnnony- 

mons with The stanza indicates the fre- 

quency with which the duke songfat the com- 
pany of his mistress. 

The rhymes are— in st. I, ^ ,, cat 7, 

t.l!in2, |^«cat5,t2;|§a„;j*„ 
cat.4,tl. '' ^ 


Ode 10. Allnsire. A oebtlkiiax’s anioxA- 
now or ASD lonoino ron a cebtajw iaot. 
Choo obaerres that the piece is of the same 
nature and to the same effect as the 9th. It is 
of no nse seeking for a historical interpretation 
of it, lu the Preface does, in the lewd ways erf 
duke I<<ng and his ministers. 

EL 1, 2, in all the stt is hme explained 
l>r {^> ‘adyk^’ 'an embankment;’ but it is 


better to take it as the natnral shores, 
not as in tL IV. S. bnt=‘ru8hes.’ Mats'wer 
made of them. is the uelnmh inm or lotn 

plant. Ito flower, unopened, is callen as in tb 
**• — *• ™ ^ XXL Prom the poo 

flowers, the writer U led t 
tmnk of the object of his affection. 

L L8— 6. Choo expands U. 3, 4 of st 1 thus 

U th. 


beantifnl lady, bnt I cannot see her, so that, 
though I am wounded in consequence with grief, 
it is of no araiL’ L. 4 in stt. 2, 3 describes the 
person of the lady. ‘beautiful- 

like.’ Cboo explains ri of the fine appearance 
of the hair; and the critics refer ns to in 
Tin. Vill, but that term is there used of a gen- 
tleman. ssinLL2;soslso^^■ 

^ is used of tears; m of water from the 
nose. indicates the abundance of the 

tears. IB iS’ *pp 

grief or disquiet’ ikm- — ‘I lie prostrate on 
the pillow.’ 

The rhymes are — in st 1, ^ ^ •• 

ft’ “*• ^ M’ tB’ 

cat 8: in stt. 2, 3, is sup- 

posed to rhyme with the same charaeter in 
st. 1. 

CoHCi-imiKa VOTE oh thb Booh. The odes 
of Ch'in are of the same character as those of 
Wei and Ch'ing, and the manners of the State 
must have been frirolons and lewd. Only in the 
Sd, 4th, and 6th ideces hare we an approimh to 
correct sentiment and feeling. The 9th is the 
latest of all the odes in the (lassie, as if the sage 
had intended to represent duke Ling as the as 
p&u vitro of degeneracy and infamy. 




BOOK xm. THE ODES OP KWEI. 


I. Kaou k^ew. 



1 In your lamb’s fur you saunter about; 

In your fox’s fur you hold your court. 

How should I not think anxiously about you? 
My toiled heart is full of grief. 

2 In your lamb’s fur you wander aimlessly about; 
In your fox’s fur you appear in your halL 
How should I not think anxiously about you? 
My heart is wounded with sorrow. 


Tm.B o» TH* Book. 

neo^o/Kwei; BookXSU.trf'Partl.’ Kwei 
was originally a small State, in Ui« pres. ChHng 
depi K'ae-fang, Ho>nan, or 
acc. to others, in the die. of Meih (^^)> sanw 
dep. Its lords were Tmis *nd claimed 


to be descended from Choh-ynng (Jj^ 
a minister of the ancimit emperor Omea-beoh. 
Before the period of the Ch'un-ts'ew, it had been 
extinguish^ by one of tiie earls of Ch‘ing, the 
one, probably, who is known as dnke Woo 

.^i B.C. 770— 743), and had become a portion 
of that State. Some of the critics contend that 
the odes of Kwei are really odes of Ch'ing, just 
as those of P*ei and Tnng belonged to Wd. It 
may have been so; but their place, away from 
nk. Vll., instead of immediately preoeeding it 
M Bkk. III. and IV. do Bk. V., may be accept' 
cd as an aignment to the contnuy. 


Ode 1. Namtive. Son omcax or xwxi 
I.AKBHT8 om THB rUVOLODS CHaXAOTXa Or 
BIS B1II.BB, rOHD or DIEFLATIBO HU BOBBS, 

I nrsTBao or ATncwonm to tbm poms 
oovBBNMBNT. The Prefsce Bays farther that the 
officer, rightly offended by the ml^s ways, left 
his service; but this does not appear in the 

piece. 

LL 1, 2 , in aD the stt. AJacketof lamb’s ftir 
was proper to the ^nce of a State in giving 
andienoe to his ministers; bat should have beca 
changed when that ceremony waa ovw. One of 
fox’s for was proper to him, when he appmied 
at the court of the king; but it was imgnlar 
for him to wear it in his own oonrt. 

— asmvii,V.2. asinTiii.X8,s(aiL 

is here the ball or Sute-cbamber, to wlddi 
the ruler retired, after giving andieoce to his 
officers, and where he transacted bndneaa with 
them. •**^^'3^, ‘to have effulgence,’ 

i a, ‘ to glisten.’ 
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3 Your lamb’s fur, as if covered with ointment, 

Glistens when the sun comes forth. 

How should I not think anxiously about you? 

To the core of my heart I am grieved. 

II. Soo kwan. 











1 If I could but see the white cap, 

And the earnest mourner worn to leanness! — 
My toiled heart is worn with grief I 


2 If I could but see the white [lower] dress! — 

My heart is wounded with sadness! 

1 should be inclined to go and live with the wearer! 



LL 8, 4. hM here the meaning, u fre- 
^nendj, of ‘to think of with interest and long- 
iog.’ as in xii. VIL 1. ‘ to be 

tained m mmd,’ ‘ afflicted.’ 

The rhymes are in st. 1, j^, cat.2: 

in 2, cat. 10: in 8, ^ 

cat. 3. 


Ode 2. Narratire. Som oira nsPLoaxs thk 
sscar OF Fniai. fbbufo, as sxbb a thx 
mSOUOT OF THF MODBHIFO KABIT. Both MaOU 
and Choo quote, in fllustratuia of the sentiment 
of the piece, rarions conversations of Confncins 
on the three years’ mourning for parents ; — 
see Ana. XVll. zzi. 

St.1. j^, — as in viHXA It is here de- 
fined from the Uih-ya by ‘fortunately,* 
‘Inckily ; but it has also an optative or condi- 
tional force. By ibe ‘white cap’ we are to un- 
derstand the wmi by mourners for their 
patents at the end of two years foom the death 
and which was properly 


called Maon tnpposes it was an- 

other, caUed ^ which was assumed in 
the 18th month ; — ^bnt dds is not so likely. 

‘**”®**’' j^.A “ * 

man earnest to observe all the prescribed forms 
of monmhig. ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

wom-like,’ ije^ by grief ud abstineiice. 

‘the app. ot sorrow and 

St. 2. was the proper accompaniment 

of the The skirt or lower robe was 

then also of plain white silk. Ting-tah observes 
that as the general name for any article of 
dress, is here used for for the sake of the 
thyme. inU.m.3. 

iii. XTV. 1, at al must here be translated 

in the 3d person, meaning ‘such a monmer.’ The 

^ expresaes the speaker’s love and ad- 
miration of him. 
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3 If I could but see the white knee-covers! — 

Sorrow is knotted in my heart! 

I should almost feel as of one soul with the wearer! 


^ r 

t. 


III. Sih yevD ch^ang-ts^oo. 




^ ~M I i| I 

0koW m 


Z. 








In the low wet grounds is the carambola tree; 

Soft and pliant are its branches, 

With the glossiness of tender beauty. ^ 

I should rejoice to be like you, [0 tree], without consciousness. 

In the low, damp grounds is the carambola tree ; 

Soft and delicate are its flowers. 

With the glossiness of its tender beauty. . , ^ 

I should rejoice to be like you, [O tree], without a family. 

In the low, damp grounds is the carambola tree ; 

Soft and delicate is its fruit. 

With the glossiness of its tender beauty. 

I should rejoice to be like you, [O tree], without a household. 


Sta. The ‘white S,’ w*i » iort of leather 
apron coTOting the knee, — alao tl wjtc compa^ 
ment of the aiiite cap and skirt. 

lit, ‘my heart is a collection of knoU.’ 
^ , ‘a. one.--^ ‘ of the •«»« 

mind.’ ^ 

The rhyotea are — in st. 1, e*** 

<»t.l6, t.l:ina,* 

jjg, eat-.l*. t.8. 


I Odea HarratiTe. Son* own, oaoanrao u»- 
I deb the OFFBEgBlOS OF THE COV EBBWEE ^ 

I WISHES HE WERE AH DECOKSCIOOB CBU The 
Preface sa^'s the piece was composed to indicate 
the writePs disgnst at the lioentioosness of hn 
roler. On this riew, the in the 4th line 
must be referred to the ruler, and the piece be- 
comes aliosire. In carrying out this inter- 
nietation, howerer, Maou and hit followers are 
put to such straits, that the K ang-he editors 
intent themselves with giving Choo’s view, 
and do not refer to the older one at alt 


voi. ‘V. 


33 
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JLC' ^Lt' 


MAM 


®^IE 


m 



1 Not for the violence of the wind; 

Not for the rushing motion of a chariot; — 
But when I look to the road to Chow, 

Am I pained to the core of my heart. 

2 Not for the whirlwind; 

Not for the irregular motion of a chariot; — 
But when I look to the road to Chow, 

Am I sad to the core of my heart. 



3 Who can cook fish? 

I will wash his boilers for him. 
Who will loyally go to the west? 

I will cheer him with good words. 


All the Btt. The ck*<mff*ts*oo is slso called 
* the gwit’s peach.’ I agree wiU Wil- 
liama in identifying it with the merrhoa raram- 
bola, thongh Medhurat calls It 'a sort ofcaeiry.' 

explained as meaning 'soft and 
pliant-looking,’ ‘soft and delicate.’ Lidi Ke 
says that ‘ the leares trf the plant are loi^ and 
narpow, its flowers of a purplish red, asd its 
branches so weak, that, when they are more 
than a foot long, they go creeping along oa the 
grass.’ ^.-a.^^ini.VL 

* glossy-like.’ 'The point <rf the ode is in the 
4th line. So grew the plant in beanty and eni- 
bcrance; — it was better under such a gorem- 
ment to be a plant tlian a man. 

mm are synonymous,— ’without a family’ 
to care for. 


The rhymes are— in st.!,}j!^. ct.16 

tl: in 2,^t, cat.5, 1. 1: in 3, 

^.cat. 12, t.8. 


Ode 4. Narratire and allnarre. Som oxn 

TELLS BIS BOBEOW TOB THE DECAT OF THE 
powsB OF Chow. 'I^ difference between 
Choo’s view of this, piece and that of the Preface 
will app^ in the interpretation of the phrase 

mm 

Btt. 1, 2. ‘a wind rushing forth,’=« 

a Tiolent wind; — ‘a wind whirling 

about’ denotes ‘ the app. of a chariot driv- 
en along furiously;’ Hi’ * the ftpp* o£ OD 0 
driven irregulariy.’ ^^,-‘the way to 
Chow,’ acc. to Choo; acc. to Maou, ‘the way of 
Chow.’ On this latter view, the sorrow which 
the ode expresses is because of the misgovern- 
ment of Kwei, contrary to the good rules of the 
Chow dynasty. however, agree better 

with Choo’s view, and the 8d line of st. 8 is de- 
cisive in its favour. Maou defines both m and 
^y ‘ to be pained,’ ‘ v. onnded.’ 

Sts. It is certunly a homely subject which 

the writer employs to introduce the expression 
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cf his apathy with the ftioida of Oioir. 

■ to boU or 0 tewj’-ato cook. The wu a 
i pan or boiler without feet^— see iLrV.2; 

^ ^ ‘ utensil of the tsme kiud, larger 

at the month than at the bottom, 
clease him, cleanse for him. The capital of 
the western Chow lay west from Kwei; hence 
the expression 

‘to cheer 

or comfort’ ^ — words.* The writer 
means, probably, this ode whicdi he had made. 

The rhymes are— in st 1, (prop. 

«at. 14), cat 15, t. 3: in 2 , |g|, |I^, cat. 2 : 

COWCMIDIHO Hom OH THH BooK. In these 
few odes of Kwei we have the |dctnre of a small 


Stete, misgoverned and hastening to min. 
Dissolnteness, decay of filial affection, and op- 
pressiou are sapping its foundations; yet there 
are men in it, who are painfully conscious of 
these evils, and see that the decay of Kwei is but 
a part of the general decay that is at work in 
the whole kingdom. Of the four odes the third 
has the greatest merit. 

KSang Fing-cha^ says, ‘Kwei became a part 
of Ch‘ing, at the time of king F‘ing’s removal 
to the east. When duke Woo extinguished the 
independent existence of the State, these four 
odes were carried with king P‘ing to the east, 
and afterwards the Grand Becorder found them 
in the archives of the kingdom. Thus it was that 
Confucius was able, in his labours on the poems, 
to give tiiem a place in the Classic. Ahl Kih 
and Kwei were both extinguished by 
Ch‘ing; but while no odes of Kih remain, we 
have these fonr odea of Kwei. — Such was the 
good fortune of this State! ’ 



BOOK XIV. THE ODES OF TS'AOU. 


I. Fow-yew. 



1 The wings of the ephemera 
Are robes, bright and splendid. 

My heart is grieved; — 

Would they but come and abide with me! 


2 The wings of the ephemera 
Are robes, variously adorned, 
heart is grieved; — 

Would they but come and rest with me! 


TrrtB or TB« Book. — — • 

• Tke ada ofTa-aou Book XIV. of Ft. I.’ Ts‘bou 
was a small State, corresponding to the pres, 
dep. of Ts'son.chow, Shan-tung, haring as its 
capital Thu>a-k‘ew, — in the pres. dis. of Ting- 
1*800 lords were earls, the first 

of them, Chin-toh I»ring been a 

younger brother of king Woo. It fsontinued for 
646 years, when it was extingoished by the 
larger Sung. 

Ode 1. Metaphorical. Aosihst book rsKTiss 
IK THB State, occupied with riuroLOVS 
ixBASunas, akd oblivious op ihpostaht mat- 
IBBS. The Freface says the piece was directed 
against dnke Ch'aon ; B. C. 660—662). 

who indulged in a valnglorions extravagance, 
and gave his confidence to mean and unworthy 
ereatnrea Maou tries to Interpret it on this 
view, and makes it allosive, tte second line 


being descriptive of the dcoubfim of Ch'aon and 
his oScers. Tb^e is nothing in the 
however, nor in any existing records, to lead us 
to refer it to duke Ch'aon; and Choo, therefore, 
mves the argument at it which I have prowled. 
On this view the piece is metaphorical, and the 
first two lines beloi^ to the beetle, which is the 
emblem of the parties intended. 

Li. 1,2. inaUthestt. WiUiama aays that 
Jow-mo ia ‘a dnng-fly,’ and Medhnrat calls it a 
sort of aleochora, or tumble dung,’ The name 
originally was 'floating wanderer,’ and 

the gave place to only to make it 

clear that the character was the name of an in- 
sect. No donbt one of the coleoptera is intend- 
ed, — ‘narrow and long, the wing-cases yellow 
and black, produced from dung and thegrom^ 
coming out in the morning, and dying in the 
evening.’ Though its wing-cases are so^len- 

I did, it is only an ephemera. 


ijii 1 
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3 The ephemera bursts from its hole, 

With a robe of hemp like snow, 
heart is grieved; — 

Would they but come and lodge with me! 

II. How-jin. 


B M ^ AW 



A 


1 Those officers of escort 

Have their carriers of lances and halberds. 

But these creatures, 

With their three hundred red covers for the knees I— 

The rhyme* ere — in «t. 1, 

6, t.a: in 2 , Jl,, «**-!. * *“*► 

iS:. <**• *-®- 


^ynonymona, bring ▼aried for the sake of the 
rhyme. Choo eays he doea not understand 

^ may be taken as=^, ‘a hole,’ and 
as— ^ j, trhidi, indeed, the Shwoh-wta 
girea, of the same meaning. The phraae vill 
then indkate the insect ma]^g it* first appear- 
ance out at the ground. —‘fresh and 

bright^ooking.’ — ' Tsriegated.’ Both 

these ^irases are descriptiTe of the wing-cases 
of the creature. 2 in st. 8 is descriptiTe of 
the wings, under the cas e s, like snow-white 
linen. 

IJ.8,4. The 4th line is afl but unintelligible. 

It must be taken as optatiTe. If the speaker 
could only get the parties be.is c o mp la in tug of 
to go with *«<»««, and take his connsds, he w^d 
guide thaai to a better way. But flie 
Uagreatatficnl^. 

not help us hetet. The otUcs hare Torhjus 
ways of devdoping the meaning, but none s a^ 
factory. Keang Ping-chang says 

^ ^ ^ **** 

suit with me (cAez mn) about the way of coming 

to a permanent security,'-—. I^ Kwang-te 

to for rest.’ It U of no use quoting more at- 
tempts to throw light <® the darkness. 


Ode 2. AlluriTe and metaphorical. Danawr 
OTBB THU raVOUB SHOWH TO WOBTHLBSS OW- 
ncns AT TH* COUBT or TS’AOC, ASD THU OIS- 
couHTEBABCB or oooD nan. The Preface rstos 
this piece to the time of duke Kung 5 

B C. 651—617), and be was chargeable, » 
doubt, with the error which is here condemned, 
for we are told in the Tso-chnen, ttat w^ 
duke W»n of Tain entered Ts'aou in B. C. 681, 
his condemnation of it* ruler was based on the 
icronnd of bU boTing about him 300 worOlese 
Lid useless <«cers. It has been arg^ h^ 
erer that when duke Wto specifled the number 
cf ‘three hundred,’ he was qieaking from Uus 
ode, prcTiously in existence. :^t we My con- 
tend,^ the other hand, that it had onty become 
current in the prerious year* of Kung. 

Bt, 1. was an officer for the lee^ 

tion and conroy of guests or riaitort. There 
were aU of them of the 1st degree ( f* ~T*X 
Md twelTB of a lower ^), attariied to the 
court <rf Chow,— with their attendants. The 
number at the court of Ts'aou woojd be smaUer. 
>j^(2dtone) — ;^‘tocarry.’ |^=.^,as 
in r. vm. 1. The second line is to be under- 
stood of tbe attendants of the offioera ’These all 
bad their use, and from them the writer goes on 
to point out the useless faTourites. LB, — as 
in tL 1 V, but is here to be undertood a* the ex- 
pression of contempt. i® xiii . H. 8. 
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2 The pelican is on the dam, 
And will not wet his wings ! 
These creatures 
Are not equal to their dress ! 


3 The pelican is on the dam, 

And will not wet his beak I 
These creatures ^ 

Do not respond to the favour they enjoy. 

4 Extensive and luxuriant is the vegetation, 

And up the south hill in the morning rise the vapours. 
Tender is she and lovely, 

But the young lady is suffering from hunger. 


III. She-kew. 



f.A 4.T 

The turtle dove is in the mulberry tree, 
And her young ones are seven. 

The virtuous man, the princely one. 

Is uniformly correct in his deportment. 







Ting-tah obacrres that when the two tenni are 
to be distingaMhed, the former u the name ci 
the article in (acriflcial dress, and the latter, as 
worn on other occasions. Great officers and 
those at higher rank were entitled to this ap- 
pendage to their dress. The ‘800’ is not to be 
pressed. It indicates the multitade of the ‘ crea- 
tures’ spokmi of. 

Stt. 2, 8. The is the pdican, called also 

o»her names. It is here repre- 
senud as sitting on a dam, contriving somehow 
to get Hs food, without effort or labour of its 
own;— resemWing the useless officers who bad 


their salaries and posit iona, without doing wy* 
thing for Uieni. (8d tone), — ‘to weigh 

hence meaning ‘to balance;’ ‘ to be equal to. 

is here defined by and ‘the fsTonr 

which the ‘cre a tures’ enjoyed. ** 

according to,’ synonymous with m .. , 

St. 4 is metaphorical: — the first two lines, of 
the number and forwardness of the ‘ crestures ; 
the last two, «f the men of worth, kept m 
obscurity and porerty, or <rf the po«, we« 
people, seffering from Ae misgoTenunent of tne 
State. These interpretations are forced out oi 
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He is uniformly correct in his deportment, 

His heart is as if it were tied to what is correct. 


2 The turtle dove is in the mulberry tree, 

And her young ones are in the plum tree. 

The virtuous man, the princely one, 

Has his girdle of silk. 

His girdle is of silk, 

And his cap is of spotted deer-skin. 

3 The turtle dove is in the mulberry tree. 

And her young ones are in the jujube tree. 

The virtuous man, the princely one, 

Has nothing wrong in his deportment. 

He has nothing wrong in his deportment, 

And thus he rectifies the four quarters of the State. 


tte words ; but we must be content with them. 

taken to denote ‘ the iq)p. of reg^ 
tatkm, luxuriant and abundant.' 

‘ to ascend,’ is taken of rapoun or clouda. 

— as in Tin. VU. 8. — 8eeii.rV.8; 

but it is not necessary to understand here that 
the lady is married, » ‘ this,’ giring em- 
phasis to the antecedents. 

The rhymes are — in sfcl, cat. 16, 

t. 8 : in 2, H, cat. 1, t. 3 : in 3, 

<**•*, t2: in 4, ^ ^ cat. 13, t.1. 

Ode 3. Allusive. 'Thb praise op sowa ore, 

SOUR LORD, PRORABLT, OP Ts’aOB, USIPORKLT 
OP VIRTUOUS CONDUCT AKD OP EXTRUSIVE IN- 

pluence. Acc. to the Preface, the praise in this 
PitKN: is some eariy ruler of Ts’aon, who is 
^ebrated by way of contrast with the veiy 
different characters of the writer’s time. But 
*e can gather nothing of this from the language 
of the piece; — nor bistcny. i 


LI. 1, 2, in aU the stt. The sAe-knc is, no 
doubt, the turtle dove, the ssme as the tee in 
ii. I. There is a difficulty, indeed, in the state- 
ment that the young ones of the bird amount 
to ‘ seven,’ as the turtle dove, like ail other birds 
of the same species, has only two young at a 
time. It is highly characteristic of the critics, 
that the only one I have met with who tondies 
on this point is Maou K‘e-ling. He obaerves 
that we have the simply becanse it rhymes 
with — and are not to nndeistaad the text aa 
if it gave definitely the number of the turtle’s 
young! As if this misstatement in the text 
were nut enough, almost all the critics, f(dh>w 
the old Maou in saying that the dove has a 
uniftnni method in feeding her young, giving 
them their food in the evening in the reverse 
order of that in which she bad aup;riied them in 
the morning! And this equality and justice 
form the ground of the allusion in the piece, 
they say, the dove being thiii the counterpart 
of the uniformly virtuous man. Something of 
the same kind is brought out from the 2d and 
other stanzas, the mother dove ahoays appearing 
in a mulberry tree, while Iier young continually 
change their place. All this seems to be mere 
fancy. 
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4 The turtle dove is in the mulberry tree, 

And her young ones are in the hazel tree. 

The virtuous man, the princely one. 

Rectifies the people of the State. 

He rectifies the people of his State: — 

May he continue for ten thousand years! 



IV. Hea ts^euen. 
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Cold come the waters down from that spring, 
And overflow the bushy wolfs-tail grass 
Ah me! I awake and sigh, 

Thinking of that capital of Chow. 

Cold come the waters down from that spring. 
And overflow the bushy southernwood. 

Ah me! I awake and sigh, 

Thinking of that capital of Chow. 



Ll. 3—6. would here teem to be 

not only one in authority but one in 

the highest authority, whose influence extends 
to the whole State ). The 

meaning of ‘deportment,’ is well illnstrated 
l»y referring to Ana. Ami. ir. 3. — • gives the 
ideas of uniformity, and equality or correctness. 
^|[P — ‘ as if tied i e., the mind is tied to 

what is correct, as things are tied together so 
that they cannot separate. It is a great descent 
from this, when we come in st. 2 to read of the 
prdle and cap. — as in ii.XIII. 3. 

in the Shoo, V. xxiL 21. = 

‘error.’ 0g-^0^,‘all 
within the four borders of Ts'aou. ^ 
i* * wi^ for the long life of one so 
worthy(JK^^^;^|^), 


The rhymes are — ^in st. 1, ’) 

cat. 12, t3: in 2, ^ 0;, 

»• 1 = “ 3- j^’ 1^’ S’ ■“ 

^ A' A’^> <»‘ 

Ode 4. MetaphOTical-allusive. The 

AK1> meo OYERMHEKT OT T8*AOV MAKES TH 
WRITER XHIHK OF ChOW, AHP OF ITS FORME 
TIGOVR AKD PROSPERITY. 

LL1,2 in stt.l— 3. (formed from J ) 

is descriptiye of the coolness of the waters. 

— ‘descending spring,’ ».«•■ * spring 
whose waters flow sway downwards. Both 
Maou and Choo seem to take ftS0i*baflby 
grass,' difft. from the other productions men- 
tioneil ; bnt it is better to follow the analogy o 
X. VIII., and other places, where we hare me 
with the term as an adjective is explsincd 

by some as ‘ blasted ears of grain but it is bettw 
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3 Cold come the waters down from that spring, 

And overflow the bushy divining plants. 

Ah me! I awake and sigh, 

Thinking of that capital-city. 

4 Beautifully grew the fields of young millet, 

Enriched by fertilizing rains. 

The States had their sovereign, 

And there was the chief of Seun to reward their princes. 


taken as a kind of ireed or darneL I hare trans- 
lated it hj one of the names which it receives. 
^1", — see on vi VUI. 2. is a plant said hy 

the Chinese to be of the same order as — one 

of the arttmiiUB. Its stalks were ti»^ for the 
pu^se of divination. In the Japanese plates 
it is the achilUa. The cold water overflowing 
these plants only injnred them;— an image of 
the influence of the government of Ts^aon on 
the people. 

El, 3, 4. is onomatopoetic of a sigh. 

^ appears in st.2 as for the rhyme; 

the same may be said of in st. 3, though 

those characters are often associated iu the sense 
of ‘ a capital-city.’ 

St. 4. The writCT here speaks of the former 
and prosperous period of the House of C how, 
and we must translate in the past tense. % 
= ‘ beautiful-Uke.’ is not to be taken 

of other grain, besides the millet 

The millet is metaphorical of the 
States of the kingdom. compare 

^ iit X. i. The phrase denotes abund- 

ant and fertilizing rains, rains impr^nated with 


the masculine, generating influences ol nat ure. 
‘ to anoint.*x>to moisten and enririh. 

‘the States in the four 

quarters of the kingdom.’ 

Seun was a small State,— in the preadistrict 

of Lin-tsin (^ ^). <16?. P‘ 0 !>-chow(^ 
Shan-sc. It was first conferred on a son of 
king Wto, one of whose descendants was the 
chief mentioned in the text,— so called, as pre- 
siding with viceregal authority over a district 
embracing many States. We do not know when 
he lived. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat. 14 , 

cat.3,t.l:m3, Hiij ; > «**• “ 

Coaennwao Note tnpow th* Boon. To none 
of the odes of Ts’aou does there belong any 
great merit. The second, taken in connection 
with the statement in the Tso-chuen refened to 
in the notes on it, shows one of the principal 
reasons of the decay and ruin of the SUte,— the 
multiplication of useless and unprinci|fled of- 
ficers. The last ode i« strikingly analogous to 
the last in the preceding Book. In both, the 
writers tom from the misery before their eyes, 
and can only think hopelessly of an earlier time 
of vigour and prosperity. 
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In the seventh month, the Fire Star passes the meridian; 

In the 9th month, clothes are given out. 

In the days of four] first month, the wind blows cold; 

In the days of [ourj second, the air is cold ; — 

Without the clothes and garments of hair. 

How could we get to the end of the year? 

In the days of ^ur] third mouth, they take their ploughs in 
hand; 

In the days of [our] fourth, they take their way to the fields. 
Along with my wife and children, 

I carry food to them in those south-lying acres. 

The surveyor of the fields comes, and is glad. 


TmB XRLB or TBB B<KMC,— 1^, — • -|» 

y , •naoaurfVia-, Boot XV. of Part f 01 
Pis Ikave spoken enMcfenay in the note on the 
title oT Book 1. There the chiefe of the Honec 
^ centnrfee, from 

B. C. 179^18*0. Tlie flrst piece in this Book 
fe a^ted w a de«:rtption by the Woe duke 
of the way* of the «rat wtUen in Pin, 
uder Knng-lcw, and hence the name of Fin ii 
gi«c« to aU the odea >o the Book. Ho other oi 


them, howerer, is deacriptire of so high an an- 
tiqnity. They were nude by the duke of Chow 
about matters in his own day, or they were 
made by othm about him, i^, it would be 
difBcnlt to say for what reason, were arranged 
together under this common name of Fw- 
The charaeter is now ^p, the fmm having 

been changed in the period K'ae-yuen ( ^7C5 
A. C. 713-741) of the T^ng dynasty. From a 
narrative in t^ Tso-chnen, under B. C. 543, it 
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p-ppears that at that time the odes of Pin fol- 
lowed those of Ts‘e. That its place now is at 
-Jie end of, the ‘Ijessons from the States’ is 
attributed to the arrangement of Confucius, 

‘ showring,’ says Ten Ts’an, ‘ the deep plan of 
the sage.’ What that deep plan was I hare 
not been able to ascertun. 

Ode 1. Narratiye. Lifx uf Piw nr thb oujih 

TIME ; IH* PKOTIDEKT aBBJjrOSUXTS TBSRE TO 
SECCKE THE COHSTXBT BOTPI.T OF FOO» Anl> 
SAIMKNT, — ^WHATETBB WAS HBCS8SAKT FOB THE 
SUPPORT AHD COHFOBT OF TH* PBOFLB. I do 

cot wish to deny here this nniyersally arwptrf 
account of the ode; hut it is not without Us dif- 
Sculties. is not once mentioned in it, nor 
Kung-lew. The note of time with which the 
first three stanzas commence is not a little per- 
plexing: —‘In the seyentb month, the Fire star, 
or the Heart of Scmpio (see on the Shots I. 6), 
passes on,’ i.e^ passes to the westward of the 
meridian at ni^t-faU. Mr. Chalmers has 
served that this couIB not hare been the cw if 
the year of Chow commenced, as it is said to 
have done, with our December ; but the critics 
meet this difBculty by saying that in this ode, 
and indeed thronghont the She, the specifica- 
tion of the months is according to the calendar 
of the Hea dyn., and not that of Chow, “^ey 
add, moreover, that it was proper in this pie<^ 
occupied with the affairs of Fin during the Hea 
dynasty, to speak of its months. This is grant- 
ed ; but it only leads ns to a greater difficulty. 
Scorpio did pass to the westward in August, or 
the 7th month of the Hea dynasty, in the time 
of the duke of Chow, — say about B. C.J114; 
but it did not do so in the time of Kung-lew, or 
B. C. 1,796. Dew Kin observes on 

this • In the Canon of Yaou it is said, ** The 
day is at its longest, and the star is Ho. Ton 
may thns exactly determine midsummer. In 
the time of Taon, the son was, at midsummer, 
in Cancer-Leo, and the Ho star culminated at 
dusk. More than 1,240 years after came the 
regency of the duke of Chow during the mino- 
rity of king Ching ; and the stars of the Zodi»c 
must hare gone back during that time, through 
the retrocession of the equinoxes, 16 or 17 
degrees. It would not be tUl the sixth month, 
and afto, therefore, that the sun would be 
in the same place, and the Ho star psf* 
away to the westward at nightfalls 
this poem which relates the ciwtoms of Kn 
in the times of Hea and Shang, it is said 
the star passed in the 7tb month, the duke ot 
Chow mentioning the pheenomenon, as he him- 
self saw it* We are thus brought to one of t^ 
conclusions : — that the piece does not describe 
life In Pin about 700 years brfore the duke of 
Chow’s time; or that he tuppoe^d the place of 
the sun in the hcaveiia in the time of Kung-lew 
to have been the same as it was in his own days. 
I think we must adopt the latter conclusion, 
nor need we be stumbled by the lack of 
nomical scittice in the great statesman, ladhere 
to the ordinary view of the ode, mainl;^ bemuse 
of the 2d Hue in the stanzaa already referred to, 
that clothes were given out in thedth nm^h, 
ill anticipation of the approaching wintCT^ 1 nw 
mutt evidently be the 9tb month of ana 
not of Chow. Were the author triling of what 
was done in his time, aoon after the commeno^ 
meat of the Chow dyn., we cannot conceive ot 


hia thus exjtfessing hims^. Why then should 
we not translate piece in the past tense, aa 
being a record of the past ? I was for some time 
inclined to do so. The 9th and 10th lines of 
St. 1 determined me otherwise. The speak» 
there must be an old farmer or yeoman of Kb, 
and the whole ode must be conceived of aa com- 
ing from him. 

St 1. ‘fiowB down,’ is expbuned by ”J\, 
*descen<fe,* t.«., goes mi towards the horizon. 
The giver out of the clothes was the head of 
each family, distributing their comman store 
according to the necessities of the honariiold 

expressions, — * 0* 

‘the days of the first, of the second, Ac., are 
takoi on all hands as meaning the days of tly 
Ist month, the second month, Ac., ncoora- 
ing to the calendar of Chow. I acee||t 4 m 
conclusion, without attempting to explain the 
nomenclature, and have indicated it by the ad^ 
tion of ‘our* in the translation. The nae of the 
two styles in the same piece, and eve n to the 

same stanza, is certainly perplexing. 

sre evplsinsd together, ss— 

cold,’ sBd Ifl ^ % ‘tte sir coM.’ 

rifc iras the name of a horn blown by the 

^Saga to frighten the horses of the Chinee^ 

and is here used aa giving the sound of the wind 

as it began to blow in December. ^ ihonM, 
probsUy, be ^J, ss in the Ust ode of the pree. 
Book. ‘doth of heir,’ of which 

the clothes of the inferior members of the hoose- 
hold were msde. But s supply of doth™ wss 
necessary for all, in order to get thronj^the 
rigour of the second month of CTiow, and so 
conclnde the year of Hea. X. 7 brings ns to tbs 
3rd month of Chow, and tlie 1st of Hea, when 
the approach of spring required ]^epw«ons to 
be made for the agricultural labours of the year. 
Sfc the part of the plough which enters the 
gioMd, is here used for the plough, and agricul- 
tural implements in general; I take as a 
particle, as ini. II., e/oA Choo explains ithere by 
it ‘to go to;’ but even then we should have 
to supply another verb to indicate that ‘thqy 
went to prepare their ploughs.’ Jk* * lifted 

up their toes,’— the meaning is as in the trans- 
lation. In 1. 9, the narrator appears in bU ouw 
person, an aged yeoman, who has remained in 
the house, with iiia wife (or ^ may mean the 
married women on the farm generaUy) and 
young children, while the able-bodied members 
ot the household have all gone to work in the 
fields. ^ ffl ’ ‘ “"y food to those 

in the fields.’ “ “®«er who ta- 

perintended the farms over a district of oon- 
gideraUe extent. It isapleasant pietureof agri- 
cultural life which these Ust five lines give ns. 
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2 In the seventh month, the Fire Star passes the meridian; 

In the ninth month, clothes are given out- 

With the spring days the warmth begins, 

And the oriole utters its song. 

The young women take their deep baskets. 

And go along the small paths. 

Looking for the tender [leaves of the] mulberry trees. 

As the spring days lengthen out. 

They gather in crowds the white southernwood. 

That young lady’s heart is wounded with sadness. 

For she will [soon] be going with one of our princes as his wife. 

3 In the seventh month the Fire Star passes the meridian; 

In the eighth month are the sedges and reeds. 

In the silkworm month they strip the mulberry branches of 
their leaves. 


St. 2. Core of the txlhcorm, t. 3. 

‘tobegiD.’ ‘genial.’ L. 4. The 

i*, probably, the same as the ‘yellow 
bird of i. II. a kind of oriole. It b^ns its 
lung oontemporaneouily with the hatching of 
the eggB of the silkworni. I#. 6. X trwpglHte 
by ‘young women,’ in consequence of its 
recurrence in 1. 10. L.6. ‘The sniali paths’ are 
those about the homesteads, around which the 
mulberry trees were planted see Men. L Pt. 

i VII. 24. L. 7. «a m in. VL 3, el oi L. 8. 
Maou explains jg jg by * slow and 

easy. The meaning is what I haye giren, L. 9. 

^ in U. II, Choo says that the learea of 
this were used to feed the young worms which 
were later in being hatefa^. More correctly, 
Seu Kwang-k^e saya that tbe 

eggs are washed with a decoction from the 
leaves to assist their hatching. I 

‘all;’ meaning that aU the ladies, of noble 
families as well as of others, engaged in this 


work. 'The last two lines are variously explained. 

1 have adopted the view of Choo which is cer- 
tainly the most poetical, and 1 b^eve is correct 
also. He says, ‘At that time the princes of the 
State still married ladies of it; and those of no- 
ble families, who might be engaged to be married 
to them, took their share of the labour of feed- 
ing the sOkworms. Hence at this time, those 
of them who were so engaged, thinking of the 
time when they would be going home with their 
husbands and leave their parents, felt sad ! ’ 
Maou explains 1. 10 of sorrow from the fatigue 
of the labour, and 1. 11 of returning home along 
with the princes who canie to see Ae labour, as 
the surveyor of the fields had doneinst.1. Others 


take of the daughters of the ruling 

House. ^^;^|^,‘awordindicat. 

ing what will be.’ 

St. 3. Further labour trith the siOeworms, and 
the weav ing of eiOc. L. 2. Choo observes that 

— in li, IV. These things 

are mentioned here, it is said, simply as a note 
of time. The leaves were made into baskets for 
coUecting.the mulberry leaves, and also into the 
frames on which the silkworms were placed. 
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And take their axes and hatchets, 

To lop off those that are distant and high; 

Only stripping the young trees of their leaves. 

In the seventh month, the shrike is heard; 

In the eighth month, they begin their spinning; — - 
They make dark fabrics and yellow. 

Our red manufacture is very brilliant. 

It is for the lower robes of our young princes. 

4 In the fourth month, the Small grass is in seed. 

In the fifth, the cicada gives out its note. 

In the eighth, they reap. 

In the tenth, the leaves falL 

In the days of [our] first month, they go after badgers. 

And take foxes and wild cats, 

To make furs for our young princes. - 

In the days of [our] second month, they have a general hunt. 


t<.a No month uiapecifled,M the eggs might 
be hatched, now in one m(Hith, now in another, 
Acocnding to theheat of the aeaaon. — 

‘branch the mnlberry trees,’ i bring down 
the branches to the gronnd, and then strip them 
of their teares. 

I*- 1 The foo and the Wlang were both axes, 
d^ering in the shape of the hole which recmred 
the handle; — ^in the former it was oral, in the 
letter, sqnare. I,. 6. shonld be which 

the Shwoh-win defines as ‘ to draw on one 
side.’ It nieana here, says Choo, ‘ to take the 

leares and preserre the branches.’ 

‘small mnlberry trees.* *11)6 Japanese 
idat^ howeT», gire here the female mnlberry 
tree. L. 7. Tlieisti is the shrike or butcherbird, 
bonunonly called As the oriole gare no- 
tice of the time to take the aUkwtsmc in hand, ao 


the note of the shrike was the signal to set ahovt 
spinning. LB. is the term q^n^riate 

to the twisting of hemp. Ii.9 describea the 
dyeing operations on boA the woven silk and 

the doth, denotes a black odour with a 
fiush of red in it. X. 10. ‘bri^f 

St. 6. Huntiim; — to tt^iphmtaU (Ac yrovinon of 
clo thes. L. 1. Both Haon and Choo simply say 
of jik that it is ‘ the name of a grasa.’ Others 
describe it as like hemp, with flowers of a 
yellowish red, and a sharp-pointed leaf. Amoiy 
other names givmt to it ia that of 
smallgrass.’ In the Japanese plates, it is tbepo^ 
gataJapomea, is said to be used of 'a plant 
that seeds withrat haring put forth flowen.* 
X. 3. m is the deada or broad locust. X. h. 
The reapmg here must be of the crops. 
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And proceed to keep up the exercises of war. 

The boars of one year are for themselves; 

Those of three years are for our prince. 



5 In the fifth month, the locust moves its legs; 

In the sixth month, the spinner sounds its wings. 
In the seventh month, in the fields; 

In the eighth month, under the eaves; 

In the ninth month, about the doors; 

In the tenth month, the cricket 
Enters under our beds. 

Chinks are filled up, and rats are smoked out; 

The windows that face [the north] are stopped up; 
And the doors are plastered. 

‘Ah! our wives and children, 

‘Changing the year requires this; 

Enter here and dwell.’ 


L.4. ‘tofaU.’ as in Tii. XTL 

L. 5. — as in St. 1, L 7. in Ana. 

IX. xxvi. It appears to be the same with the 
Amin of ix. VI. 1. L. 6. We often take 
together, as signifying a fox. The characters 
denote different animals, however. Tlie is 

a sort of wild.cat. Ten Ts'an supposes that the 
badgers’ skins were for the hunters tbemselres, 

and only the others for the princes. 'L. 8. 

indicates a great hunting, when the chiefs 
all went forth, and which was intended as a 
preparation for the business of war. L. 9. 

m is the particle, — ‘to continue,’ or ‘to 

keep up.’ 

Ii. 10. — » in iL XTV. 2. L. II. m 

denotes a boar three years <dd, i. a., foU-grown. 


Down to this point the ode tells of the ariange- 
ments in Pin to provide a snflScicncy of raimen 
againat the cold. 

St 5. Further prpvision Made by tbe ptV 
against the cold of urinur. Clioo snppMW t a 
tze^mtg, so-ke, and suh~suh are only 
names fw the same insect, — the cricket, out 
do not see why they should be thiM 
Sze-chung is the same as cAaay-sre in tV. i 
so-ke appears to be, likewise, a kind of locns , 
caUed ^ ^ ‘tffe spinner,’ from the 

sound which it makes with its I’l* ^ ® 

may be sssigned to the cricket. ‘the sides 

of a roof,’ ‘the eaves.’ 1*8. Maou explsins 
^ by 1^, ‘entirely,’ ‘thoroughly.’ I p»«f®^ 
Choo’s acconnt of the term, as meaning ‘eWnks- 
to shn^ or stuf^ up.’ I^ ** 

to be understood of windows, or openings in the 
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6 In the sixth month they eat the sparrow-plums and grapes; 
In the seventh, they cook the k^ei and pulse; 

In the eighth, they knock down the dates; 

In the tenth, they reap the rice. 

And make the spirits for the spring. 

For the benefit of the bushy eyebrows. 

In the seventh month, they eat the melons; 

In the eighth, they cut down the bottle-gonrds; 

In the ninth, they gather the hemp-seed; 

They gather the sowthistle and make firewood of the Fetid tree ; 
To feed our husbandmen. 

7 In the ninth month, they prepare the vegetable gardens for 
their stacks. 

And in the tenth they convey the sheaves to them; 

wall, looking towairda the north. name of it is datag tmei, which Medhnrat bsts 

‘to plaster.’ The doOTS of the houses of the is alsine, or pimpernel ; but the name with 
people were made of wicker-work. In L 10, the Tarioa8adjunets,UgiTentoamiiltitedeofpiaataL 
is not the Terh ‘to smj,’ but the particle’ L.3. ‘to strike,* ‘knoA down.* U. 

^ U that now in the 8d tone,-* because of.’ 

1, u_ .. ™ month would be read/ for use in the 

I he measures just detailed were all taken, be- gpring. But in those dajs the use of spirita waa 
cause of the extreme cold which was at band, restricted to the aged, who need their exhilam- 
Stress is not to be laid the of the terms tion. Ij. 6 is literally, ‘tohelp^elonger^y of the 
aa if there were an indication in the eyebrows;’ Maou explains 

employmoit of them after the 10th month, that ‘ bristly eyetoows.’ L. 7. is the general name 
the people did not nse among themselres the 

calendar of Hea. for gourds melons, &c. L. 8. — Cq. gU. Ij. 

St. 6. Variout articla of food-, the richer for ‘toeather’ “fV Ift T ■hnmn 

the old, and the olhert for the luahmdmen. L. 1. ' TO ’ Sattier. Jg_ ^ 

The is a kind of plum. The tree grows to seed.’ L. 10. 1® iii.X 2. The jjj^ is 

the height of 5 or 6 cubits, and produces a large like the Tarnish tree ‘with Fetid leares. It is 
redfruit. One of itt names is which I good for nothing but to be used m ^ It is 

hareadopted. The M U caUed also |||| , <»mmonly caUed ‘ the fetid t^ An- 

and must be a sort of Tine. Williams catfsit other name is ‘imps’ eyes(_^^ ^ ).’ 

‘a wild grape, or a plant like it.’ ‘The fruit,’ St. 7. Harvesting; emd repairs of honses, to bo 

says that ^ is the name of a TegetaUe. One ^ ^ IS . ‘ They form the areas 
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The millets, both the early sown and the late, 

With other grain, the hemp, the pulse, and the wheat. 

‘O my husbandmen. 

Our harvest is all collected. 

Let us go to the town, and be at work on our houses. 

In the day time collect the grass, 

And at night twist it into ropes; 

Then get up quickly on our roofs: — 

We shall have to recommence our sowing.’ 

8 In the days of [our] second month, they hew out the ice with 
harmonious blows; 

And in those of [our] third month, they convey it to the ice- 
houses, 

[Which they open] in those of the fourth, early in the morning, 
Having offered in sacrifice a lamb with scallions. 

In the ninth month, it is cold, with frost; 


f<x itscks in the kitchen gardene.’ WillUms 
translates the words incorrectly, ‘to form a kit- 
chen garden.’ Ground was Talnable. In the 
early part of the year, this space was cultirated 
for the growth of vegetables. When the har- 
vest of the fields was ready, they beat the same 
space into a hard area, to place in it the pro- 
duce of the fields. L. 2. Cboo says that 
denotes the grain and the stalk together; and 
the same as being in the fields. L. 8. 
deno tes what is first sown, and ripens last; 
7^, the opposite of this. I.. is s genci^ 
afiiame for rice and all the grains mentioned. 
It. fi. ^ ‘ to be collected. L. 7. 

denotes the hooset of the people in their towns 
or villages where they lived in the end of an- 
tnmn and in winter, when their labotvt in the 
field were completed. These were to them, com- 
pared with their hats in the fields^ as the capital 


to the other towns in a State ; hence the nse of 
p , ‘ to go np to.’ Some, however, take ^ 
of the palace and other public buildings of the 
State; bat this is very nnnataraL R-fi- > 
— M in St. 1. — as in U.X1L I*. 9. 

‘to twist.’ ‘ropei.’ L. 10. ^ 

‘to set upon.’ 

St. 8. Preparation of ice againet the summer 
heat; the harvest feaet. L. 1. The ice wss dug 

out of deep recesses in the hills. 
jffJ, ‘ bannonionsly,’ or ‘ with harmonious blows. 
L.2. an ice-house,’ XJL8,4, 

This sacrifice was in connection with the^iM- 
ing of the ice houses, and henceforward 
could be taken from them as it was reqi^i^ 
It was offered to ‘ the Ruler of the cold ( ^ 
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In the tenth month, they sweep clean their stack-sites. 
The two bottles of spirits are enjoyed. 

And they say, ‘ Let us kill our lambs and sheep, 

And go to the hall of our prince, 

There raise the cup of rhinoceros horn, ^ 

And wish him long life, — ^that he may live for ever.* 


II. Ch^e-htmu, 


f - 81 

1 0 owl, O owl, 

You have taken my young ones; — 

Do not [also] destroy my nest 
With love and with toil 
I nourished them. — I am to be pitied. 


The collecting uid depositing of ice, and the 
solemn opening of the ice-house, as here de- 
scribed, was appropriate, I suppose, only to great 
f amilies ; but there vonld be something analo- 
gous to it in the customs of the people also. 

The remaining lines bdong to the customs of 
the people, and show the sympathy there wm 
between them and their rolers, L. 6. This 
cleansing of the farm-yards was after the har- 
vest bad all been broughtinto them. D. 7. 

— ‘ two bottles of spirits ’ were so denominated. 
I.. 8. The Iambs and sheep would be an ofl’eting, 
I suppose, to the ruler. I..9. ‘to 

ascend to.’ L. 10. ‘ to raise up.’ The 

last lines give the words in which they would 
drink their ruler’s health. 

[While I have accepted the ordinary view of 
this ode, as descriptive of the ways of Tin in 
the olden time, and explained it accordingly, _ 
I must state my own disbelief that the trite in 
Tin bad attained to anything like the civiliia- 
tion here described, in the time of Kong-lew, or 
for centuries after. J 

The thymes are — in at 1, 
t.2(buf 5?^ is more commonly 1. 1) ; 

^ ^ 

cat.l,t.2:ina, 


^cat.lO:jg,jjjj^f||, ^,catl5,t.l!in3. 

j/c*’ 5 ’ ***■ 

cat. 10; cat t. 3: in ^ 

cat. 2 , hnt prop, hetonga to cat. a, 
acc. to the analogy of cats, 

cat 9 : in 6, ^ 

^5, cats, t2: in 6, H’ 

JL’III- B’ 

t2; (prop, cat.3), cat 1, t3; 

cat 9; ,, cats, tit J^, ^ t 

cat. 3, 1 3: in 8, ^ (prop. cat. 7), cat 9; 

^ •’ ME’ 

Ode 2. Metaphorical. Tbb d<tk« or Chow» 

IN TBK CBABACTER OF A BULI>» -WHOfiB TOUKO 
ON£B HAVK BBlN DSSTBOYlhD BT AK OWI., yQi<- 
PICATES THE DSCISIVB COUBSB BB HA1> TABJOI 
WITH BBBBLLioN. We haTO ED Bcconnt of tbtt 
compositioD of Ulis piece in the Shoo, V.vi. t5a 


VOL. IV. 


30 
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2 Before the sky was dark with rain, 

I gathered the roots of the mulberry tree, 

And bound round and round my window and door. 
Now ye people below, 

Dare any of you despise my house? 


8 With my claws I tore and held. 

Through the rushes which I gathered. 

And all the materials I collected. 

My mouth was all sore ; — 

1 said to myself, ‘I have not yet got my house complete.’ 


Two of his brothers, who had been associated 
with the son of the dethroned king of Shang in 
the charge of the territory which had been left 
to him by king Woo, joined him in rebellion, 
haring first spread a mmonr impeaching the 
fidelity of the dnke to his nephew, the yonng 
king Ching. He took the field against them, 
put to death Woo-kkng and one of his own 
brothers, dealing also with the other according 
to the measure of his guilt. It is supposed that 
some suspicions of him still remained in the 
mind of the king, and he therefore made this 
ode to show how he had lored his brothers, not> 
withstanding he had punished thei^ and that 
his conduct was in consequence of his solicitude 
for the consolidation of the dynasty of his 
family. 

St. 1. Ch‘e-hea<m , — see on xii-VI.a. It is 
generally supposed that by the owl Woo-kSng 
was intended. 1 should refer it rather to rebellion 
generally. The ‘young ones’ is referred 
to the duke’s brothers. ‘My house,’ the Urd’s 
nest, denotes the infant dynasty of Chow, the 
fortunes of his family, and inrolring the welfare 
of king Ching himself. The last two lines are 
difficult and perplealng, thongh Cfiioo’s riew of 
them, which 1 hare followed, is preferaUe to 
any other. The as pointed out by Wang 


Tin^he, is merdy a final particle. 


mm> both qualify -y*, — as in the 

translation. Of the I can make nothing, 
and can only regard it as a mm ningirsn particle. 


introduced for the sake of enphony. ^ 
tdls how the dnke was to be pitied in the 
circumstances. This exegesis is banh ; but, as 1 
said, it is the best which any critic has devised. 
St. 2 indicates how the dnke of Chow had laid 

the foundations of their dynasty. 

‘while.’ FoUowed by the two characters 
• our ‘before.’ ^ xiv.rV.4. 

Wl-M> ‘to take sway,’ ‘to gather.’ ^ i* 
herea— ‘roots.’ Han Ting gires here 
for hence the we a nin g aasigned to the 

terra. — as in x. V. interroga- 

tire, and which ghrea to it that force may 

further be translated by * any.’ See Confucius 
enloginm of this stanza in Mencius, H. Pt. i JV- 8- 
St. 8 is to the same effect as the preceding. 
Choo, after the Shw<di>wkn and Han Ting, *ay> 
that denotes ‘the app. of hands and 

month working together.’ But in that caae they 
would not appear aa a predicate of alone. 
They describe the intense action of the bird’s 1^ 
and claws in gathering the materials of its nest. 

‘to take.’ ^ is here the same as 

that in tIL XIX. 2. ‘toacenmnJate.’ 

-‘to ctdlecfc’ 2^—^. ’ 
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4 Mj wings are all-injured ; 

My tail is all-broken ; 

My house is in a perilous condition ; 

It is tossed about in the wind and rain : — 
I can but cry out with this note of alarm. 


III. Tur^ shan. 


0 ^ % OloS* 


Oi 


1 We went to the hiUs of the east, 

And long were we there without returning, 

When we came from the east, 

Down came the rain drizzlingly. 

When we were in the east, and it was said we should return, 
Our hearts were in the west and sad; 

But there were they preparing our clothes for us, 


M in L m. 4. may be taken as I have 
done. The 6th line gires the leasm of all the 
laborions toil in the preceding ones. 

St. 4 gives the reason of the vehement feeling 
in the ode. gi| gjK describes the appearance 
of the wings, myed and injured. Maon and 
Choo ez|dainit bjr ‘todip,’ ‘topsre.’ 

‘broken,’ ‘worn’ (Medbnrst has 
atrangelj erred in his account of this character). 
^ ‘perilous.’ 

‘to move,’ ‘to shake.' la intended to 

inmeate a note or cry of alarm. 

The riiymee are — in tt 1, (pfop. cat. IX 
caklS, t.8; |pf. cat.18, tl: in 8, 

M' i> 'T*’ “*• 6. * »= 8 , |g, ^ 

SL’ “*-5, t.1: in 4, lH (prop. 

eet.8),^,^.;^|^ct.8. 


Ode8.NaiTatiVB. Tm nox* of Chow mxs 
or THB TOIU or BU SOLDDUtS m TBB aXTEDI- 
Tioir TO THB sasT aim on thbib bbtubb, or 

TBBIR aPFBBHZRSIOBB, aBD XHmx tOX aX TfS 

i.aBT. The piece nowhere says that it waa 
made by the duke of Chow j bat I agree with 
Choo and the critics gener^y, who assign to 
him the composition of it as a sort of compli- 
ment to his men, 

Ll.l — 4, in all the stt. The expedition here 
referred to was that mentioned in the notes qb 
the last ode,— nndmtaken hy-tbe dnke of Chow 
against the son <rf the last king of ^lang, and 
his orm rebellions brothers. The seat oft^ 
rebellion was mainly in the north-eastam partt 
of the present Ho-nan, lying of coarse esst from 
the capital Ol Chow : hence the ezpedHhm is 
sjwken of as ‘towards the hills of the east.* 
in vJV. 4. mm-' for along rime.’ 
‘to fall.’ The Shwoh-wlm deSnea 
^by^^'.‘smsUr«n;’ ^^‘driaa- 
Imgly.’ 
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As to serve no more in the ranks with the gags. 

Creeping about were the caterpillars, 

All over the mulberry grounds; 

And quietly and solitarily did we pass the night, 

Under our carriages. 

2 We went to the hills of the east, 

And long were we there without returning. 

When we came back from the east, 

Down came the rain drizzlingly. 

The fruit of the heavenly gourd 
Would be hanging about our eaves; 

The sowbug would be in our chambers; 

The spiders’ webs would be in our doors; 

Our paddocks would be deer-fields; 



9t.l. 1X6—12. 1 take the in 1.5 of what 
wa* said about the soldiers — of the orders for 
their return to the west. Ll,7 — 12 are descrip- 
tive of the preparations bein^ made by the wives 
and families of the soldiers to receive them on 
tbe^ retoz^ and of their thoughts about them 
during their inarch. For this I am indebted to 
Keang Piug-chang C]}:^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ > # r?n 

it is much preferable to the usual construction 
which assigns them to the soldiers themselves. 
AU critics take of the unmilitaiT'^ 

ordinary dress ; why should the soldiers set 
about making this for themselves, when they 
were commencing their march ? Choo says he 
does not understand 1.8j hut he adopts the 
view of it ^ven by ChHng, that * to 

do8«TTice;' |]^ ‘rank*;’ and 

= ‘ gags.’ is appropriate as the thought of 
their no more doing such service, in the minds 
of their families. mn ‘the 

app. of creeping.’ i* the name of a cater- 


pillar like the silkwonn, ‘a* large as a finger,’ 
found on the mulbeny trees. is to be 

taken as simply an iniHal particle; as is in 
L 12. !• dfescriptire of the soldiers as 

‘lodging alone,’ and of their ‘ solitariness,’ 

away from their families. The sight of the 
caterpillars on the mulberry trees made tlieir 
wives think of them thua under their carriages. 

St. 2, 6 — 12. ’These lines describe the thoughts 
of the men on their journey home, — the 
fancies which crowded into their minds. Mm- 
hurst calls the kwo~lo the papaya; but this is a 
creeper, net a tree. Another name for it is 
‘t^ called in the 

translation. The leaves come out, 
two, opposite to each other. A flour, beautifnllv 
white, is made from the root, and much used 
in medicine. The plant grows wild._ and here 
the men see it encroaching on tbeii' houMS 
In the Japanese plates it is the mutk-melox- 
j ^, — as in i. 11. is the initial particle. 

(or with A at the side of the characters) 
la the Urge sow^bug, Or oniscus. 
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The fitful light of the glow-worms would be all about. 

These thoughts made us apprehensive, 

And they occupied our breasts. 

3 We went to the hills of the east, 

And long were we there without returning. 

On our way back from the east, 

Down came the rain drLzalingly. 

The cranes were crying on the ant-hills; 

Our wives were sighing in their rooms; 

They had sprinkled and swept, and stufied up all the crevices. 
Suddenly we arrived from the expedition. 

And there were the bitter gourds hanging 
From the branches of the chestnut trees. 

Since we had seen such a sight, 

Three years were now elapsed. 

4 We went to the hills of the east, 

And long were we there without returning. 


Hie laamt-Jumi ia « imall qiider. Maoa 
wrongly eiqplaiiii Hng-fynt by ‘deen’ 

foot-printt.’ The phiase meani Uie recant 
pound about the peasante’ hamleta. The men 
fancy that through th^ abaence the deer muat 
hare encroached upon it. Maou takea jj^ 
aa the name of the fire-fly 

*jy>r waa pointed out by Ting-tah. Theae two 
charnctera denote ‘ the appearance of a bri^t 
fitful light.’ The name of the insect is 
1 'a ^ew-w<«m.’ The 11th line is to be 
construed interrogatively, so that it is really 
a&rmotiTe. ‘only,’ or ‘but.’ 

St. 8 describes the erperiences and feelings of 
the men immediately on their return, ao differ- 
ent from the apprehensions they had felt. JU. 6 


— 18. ia the white crane, is an antbilL 

When it is about to rain, the ants show them- 
selves. The crane has in the meantime taken 
ita place on their hill or mound, screaming with 
joy in anticipation of ita feast. This 6Ui line 


serves to introduce the 6tb and 7tb. 


— see on L 6. ‘snddenly.’ — ‘we 

who had been on the expedition, suddenly ar- 
rive.’ Uk ^OSk; — ill® characters are 


reversed for the sake of tfie rhyme. — as 

in St 1, ‘the app. of the gourds, hanging one 
by one, on the trees.’ alsoaainstl. 

— as in iii.VlI. 2. 


8t. 4, U. 6—12. These lines should be trans- 
lated in the pres, tense. The men are now at 
home, and in their own joy at reunion with their 
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On our way back from the east, 

Down came the rain drizzlingly. 

The oriole is flying about, 

Now here, now there, are its wings. 

Those young ladies are going to be married. 

With their bay and red horses, flecked with white. 
Their mothers have tied their sashes j 
Complete are their equipments. 

The new matches are admirable ; — 

How can the reunions of the old be expressed? 


IV. P^o foo. 

< 1 .^ # 

1 We broke our axes. 

And we splintered our hatchets; 

But the object of the duke of Chow, in marching to the east. 
Was to put the four States to rights. 



temiUn, (jiDpctliise with all of « joyfnl Dstare 
aronnd them. — aa in L 2. i« the 

particle, aa in et. 2. LTmaybecoo- 

etmed in the plnraL jellow, with white 

apota; ’ ted, with white apota.’ here 

‘motber.’ Williama’ account of IS-- 
‘an ornamented girdle pat on a bride by her 
mother.’ denotea here the eqnipmenta, all 
the thinga rent with the brides. They are said 
tobe ^ -f-, ‘nine or ten,’ to indicate how 
nomerons they were. Great aa was the jey cd 
the new couples, it was not equal to that of the 
husbanda and wires, now lennited after so long 
a aqat r ation. 


’The rhymes are— in all Uie stt, 

*5,^,cat.8, tS; gj,, cat.6,t2! 

in 2,^ cat. 12,18; 

fj„ cat 10; cat 16, 1 1: 

otW. ^ 

cat 12, tl: in 4, ^ cat 16, tl; 

„ cate, 12 ; ife., f| .. ff, cat- 17- 

Ode 4. NarratiTe. Snsroirsim to thb^st 
ODE. — H ia aonninas fbauk ran nnaa o» Chow 

rOK HIB KAOHAHIinTT SHD snfFAIHT WITH TBS 

rxoFim. With both the old and the new achom 
the praise ot the dnke of Chow is the subject ot 
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His compassion for us people 
Is very great 


2 We broke our axes, 

And splintered our chisels; 

But the object of the duke of Chow, in marching to the east. 
Was to reform the four States. 

His compassion for us people 
Is very admirable. 


3 We broke our axes; 

And splintered our clubs. 

But the object of the duke of Chow, in marching to the east, 
Was to save the alliance of the four States. 

His compassion for us people 
Is very excellent 


tM* i^ece. The Preface, howerer, refm its 
composition to some great offlocr; Choo, moch 
betto, to the soldjers of the duke. 

U. l,2,iiianthestt. Ijjjf and j^areeridentlr 
VyiKMiTaioiia. The latter tenn raoperly denotes 
‘a cracked or brokrat vesseL’ 1 t^e it here as 
tneaning 'to t^Unter.* and — see on I. 

8. Both Choo and Maon take here as ‘a 
■ort of chiad.’ Han Xing made it some wooden 
instrument. The last thonj^t that was ‘a 
kind of chisd,’ whereas the other two ctitks 
•ay it was a dab (^fl^ CJ)* Ts'an is 

•track with the specificatian of such imjdmncnts 
instead of the ordinary wei^XMis of war; and in- 
fen from it that the dnke of Chow had accom- 
plished the object ufhis ezpeditioa without any 
fluting. 

■ IJ.8— 6. ro 0 doea not here, at some- 
dmea, denote aU the States of the feur quartera, i 
but what had been Uie royal domain of Shang, 1 


and which had been assigned in four jwrUons 
to Woo-k&ng, and three of the duke of Chow’s 
brothers. It wss there where the rdiellion had 
been. See the ESioo, V. zir. 21, and zriii. 2. 
1^ is taken as» ^E ' to rectify;’ — such, more- 
orer was the reading in the Ts'e recension of the 
poema Kk-fc ‘to reform * or rather 'to 
transform.’ is 'to collect and make Arm,’ 

‘ to consolidate.’ I.. 6. The duke’s compassion 
for the people was seen in the object he had in 
Tiew in hit operations against the rebdliona 
States, and the way in whkh he reduced them 
to order with little effuaioa of blood. laLd,;^ 

is the initial particle, and is a mere ex- 
pietira — ‘great’ ‘excellent* 

The rhymee are — in st. 2, cat 

10: in 2,^,. cat 17; 

.^,cat.»,tl. 
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Mas 

umm m a 

^ 1ss:^ 1& 

m. To m. n. Mo M. 

1 In hewing [the wood for] an axe-handle, how do you proceed? 
Without [another] axe it cannot be done. 

In taking a wife, how do you proceed? 

Without a go-between it cannot be done. 

2 In hewing an axe-handle, in hewing an axe-handle. 

The pattern is not far off. 

I see the lady, 

And forthwith the vessels are arranged in rows. 


Ode 5. MetephoricaL Ix pbaus ot tbs bitks 
or Cbow. So isy the old critics and the new, 
and I say with them, hardly knowing why, hnt 
having nothing better to aay. On the dijfeient 
iaterpretatlons of the piece, see at the end of the 
notes. 

St. 1. Conip.Tiii.VL4. ‘the 

handle of an axe.' It is interesting to find the 
go-between existing as an institntion in those : 
early tunes. Such an agent was thought to be 
necessary, and helpful to the modesty of both 
the families interested in the proposed marriage. 
Originally, the go-between was so arranger of 
marriages only ; nowheorsheisoftenapnrreytw 
of them. 

SL8. ‘pattern.’ ‘The pattern is 

not far off;’ u a, the handle in the hand is the 
modd erf that which is to be made. 1 cannot do 
other than understand '^*1* 

whom the marriage has been arranged. The 
laat two lines of tUs atanxa must surely be con- 
nected with the last two of Uie preceding. Choo, 
with bis correct, critical diaciiminatioa, tbns 
nnderstands (he characters. BCaoo and his school 
refer them to the duke of Chow. The petn were 
Tessds <rf banibook and the (ow Teasels of wood, 
irf the same slxe, lackered within, and with stands 
rather more than a foot hi^ They were used 
•t feasts and sacrifloss, to contain fimits, dried 
meat, Tegetablea, sancea, Ac. denotes ‘the 
app. of rews,' — ^the way in whicb tboee vessels 
were arrange. The meaning teems to be that 
when the go-between had done his wcwk, all 
snba^uent arrangements were easy, and the 
marriage-feast might forthwith be oelefarated. 


Th* ixTBXPiiBTAtiox. The Preface says thrt 
the piece is in praise of the dnke of Chow, am 
was made by some great officer to condemn tm 
court for not acknowledging the worth of f™ 
great statesman. •Theieisawayj’saysoimof the 
great Chengs, ‘to hew an axe-handl^ md a way 
to get a wife} and so} if the dnke of Chow was 
to he brought back to court, there_ was a way 
to do it’ Is not this mere trifling with ^ totr 
Then the second stania is interpreted. — ino 
axe in the hand U the pattern of that which is 
to be made. If yon wwUd bring the duke home, 
you have only to arrange a feast, and reedw 

him with the distinction which is his due.’ This 

is trifling, and moieoTer, as I have observed in 
the notes, ** referred to ffie 

duke of Chow. Choo He, seeing that the rfdm- 

terpretation was nntensMe, assignad the piece to 
the people <rf the east, whose fedings tow^ 
the dnke H expreasem. Sfc 1, acc* ^ ^ 

mates bow they had longed to see ttie hero, and 
their dilBcnlty to get a sight of him ; st. S, how 
delighted they were, when they oonlA ^ 

him with ease^ But ndther can I get for royseB 

nDeftoing out of tho Imoss ^ 

A most impewtant princii^e is derived by 
fheius from the first two lines of skS in ^ 
‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ xuL 8,--thet the rule for 
man’s way <rf life Uinhimself. ’There ia,pr<^M^ 
no reference at all to the dnke of Chow m the 

ode. May not its meaning be that »** <*«« »» 

■ sscsrvnry oad /•’V*'’ tHsy, »•** 

seed sot 90 far tofi»d <mt riot it ut 
’The thymss are— in sk L ***" 
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VI. Eho yih. 




^i.t| I 



In the net with its nine bags 
Are rud and bream. 

We see this prince , j 

With his grand-ducal robe and embroidered skirt. 

The wild geese fly [only] about the islets. 

The duke is returning;— b it not to his proper pl^? 

He was stopping with you [and me] but for a couple of nights. 

The wild geese fly about the land. 

The duke is returning, and will not come back here? 

He was lodging with you [and me] but for a couple of mghts. 


Ode 6. AUuelTe and iwnmtiTe. The fbofus 
or TBB MAjn BXrRKRB THBD ADMIBATIOH OW 

TH* O 0 M or Chow, afd eoKKOW At me 
BBraxHUia TO THH WBBi. On better gpoimde 
than In the case Ot the last ode, Cboo He aseignB 
this to the people of the east, sorry that the 
duke of Chow waa now bdng recalled to court. 
The Preface on Uie other hand gires the same 
argument of bis ode as of the other, and assigns 
it to some oftew ot Chow, who wished to expose 
be error of the court in not acknowledging the 
merits rrf the great man. The K‘aug-he ^editors 
seem to think that other differences of riew aw 
unimportant, while there is an agreement in 
finding hi be piece the praise of the dnke of 
Chow. 

St. 1. The Siwoh-wta explaina jfi* as mean- 
ing ‘a fish-net;’ but the Urh-ya giTes that 
definition for kSw gik togeth^. The net m 
qaestion was, no doubt, composed somehow of 
nine bogs OT compartments. Medhorst says 
Uiat 21^ >• the roach; Williams laya, ‘aflah like 
the roach.’ It has ‘red eyea,’ and must be the md 

or red-eye Chaasmtu vfthn^thalmia). Both 
this and the bream sae good ; and the writer 
therefore passes on from them to speak of the 
dnke of Chow. The other stanzas make it plain 

tiiat he is the ^ of 1. 3. ^ 

plained in the diet, as 

of the Son ot HesTcn.’ But a • h^ duke, one 
of the three kam^ of the Chow dyn. (Shoo, V. 
XX. 6), had also the right to wear it, with a 
small difference in the blasonry of the 
robe.. The eraWeroatic figures of rank (Shoo, 


n.ir. 4) were aU depeted on the robes of bo^ 
bnt wteteas on the lorsl robe thrae were two 
dragons ‘one ascending snd one descending, 
on thafof a grsnd-duke there was only tbs 
descending dragon. The same four figures wera 
embroidered on the skirts of both. It was only 
the ‘high,’ or grand dnke, whose dress aj^roxi- 
mated so nearly to that iff the king. 

St. 2. — as in Hi. iV UTS. — “B* 

ii. XI 2 The 2d line is understood interrog*- 

® M f “I 

nection between the first line and thU seOTS to 
he:— ‘The geese come here among the Islam^ 
but it is only for a time. We know they wiU 
soon leare ns. We should hare known, t^the 
dnke was only temporarily among ns.’ ’ 

> to rest two nights in the same place U called 
sis.’ The ‘umong yoB,* is a dMBculty 

in the way S'cWs riew, that the piece should 
be assigned to the peo^ of the e^. He meeU 
it by saving that the people of the ^t m 
sneakioK* to oadi other would imtnrUly say 
so that ‘among you’ is really equivalent 

to ' aiooag us.’ 

St. 3. *• oft«“ 

Unction from the water. Here the speaker has 
reference, probably, to the departure of the geese 
for the dry. northern regions; yet it might hare 
nccuned to him that they would be bock among 
the islands in the next season. ^ is here— the 

in si. 2* 
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the sue EINO. 


PAST 1. 





vu' ® lit ^oM 


4 Thus have we had the grand-ducal robe among us. 
Do not take our duke back [to the west]; 

Do not cause us such sorrow of heart 


VII. Lang poh. 


^ ^ ^ 




* K 




1 The wolf springs forward on his dewlap, 

Or trips back on his tail. 

The duke was humble, and greatly admirable, 
Self-composed in bis red slippers. 


2 The wolf springs forward on his dewlap, 

Or trips back on his tail. 

The duke was humble, and greatly admirable; 
There is no flaw in his virtuous fame. 


St. 4 ia all Darratire, and niTiat be taken aa 
an addreu to the people of the treat, complain- 
ing of the recall of the duke to the court. 

Q-. imperatire. 

The rhymea are — in at. 1, <!*tt. 10: in 

cats, t.8: in 4, |[^,cat 15, t.l. 

Ode 7. AUnrire. Tm PRAiaa or thb doke 
or Cbow, thb mobb distinouishbd thbodor 
Bia TBiALa. Clioo again aaaigna thia piece to 
the peo^ of the eaat, while Ite Prcfi^ and 
Maon’a echoed asiign it, like the two odea that 
precede, to some offloer of Chow. In other 
point! they agree. 

Both atanzaa. The wolf in the text ia anp- 
poeed to be an old wolf, in which tlie dewlap 
Cjj|^) and tail bare grown to a eery large aise. 
Be ia further anppoaed to be taken in a {dt, 
and to be making frantic efforta to eacape, — 
all in rain, for hia own dewlap and tidl are in 
hia way. Hie duke of Chow, under anapi- 
cion of dialoyalty, and because of hia dealing 
with hia brothers, mirtt hare been expected 
to fret and rage ; but hia mind waa too good 


id great to admit roch paaaioiia into it. 

'Sfe’ ‘to ‘to a^ng forward.’ ^ 

o be hindered,’ — ‘to trip or atamMo.* 
It ia hare equiralent to our 
^ — IS or ^ ‘oomplaiaant,’ ‘yidding;’ 
^ re^nce to the nteekBeaa y th which the 
uke bore his triala. •“ ‘admiralile. 
he ‘red alippera’ were worn both by the king 
nd the princes of States. 

Ihe app. of qniet oompoanre.’ Wang Gan-ah 

barrea, ‘jt i, naed men to lean and ^ 

bemsehrea on ; hrnoe iiiLr” 


_jinTn.IX.a,ela*. 
leraiah,' ‘a flaw.’— It U aatoniahing wiA wl^ 
mgthened eloqnenoe the entire ®“ 

he marrelloua Tirtnea of the dnke rfCho^ 

'The rhymes are — in at. 1, *" 

: M> iL’ 

at. 5, 1. 1. 'n w The 

CONCLUDIHO HOTB UrOB IM BOO*. 

sat three of the pieces are of a trifling chaiac > 
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but tbe Ist and 3d, as th^ are lonfter than the 
other odea in thia lat partof the She, ao tbe; are 
of a anperior character. The Ist, could we give 
entire credit to it, would be a valuable record 
of the manners of an early tune, with touches 
of real poetry interspersed; and the 8d has also 
much poetic^ merit. Various speculations, into 
which we need not enter, have been indulged as 
to the place given to the odes of Fin at the very 
end of these Lessons from the States. 

With regard to the order of the odea them- 
selves, there is also a difference of opinion ; and 
I transfer here what Keang Ping-chang has said 
upon it, esiiecially as it illustrates what the 
critics have to say about the ‘ deep plana ' of 
Confucius in the arrangement of the Books and 
of the odes; — ‘ Heu K‘een, in his scheme of the 
order of the pieces in the odes of Fin 


places tbe Fah ho, the Lang pot. 


the Ch^e-Aeaott and the Kew gik imnie<l lately 
after the Tt'^ih fneh, and makes the Tkng slum 
and the P-o foo the last odea; but I venture to 
think that he thus misses the idea of the Master 


in arranging the odes os he did. The 
yoth, the CAV'Aeuou, and the Tvng shan, were 
all made by the duke of Chow himself. They 
are placed first ; and all the particulars of tbe 
rumours against the duke, his residence in the 
cast, hk return to the capital, and his expedi- 
tion to the east, become quite plain. The P^o 
foo, and the thr^ odes that follow, were all made 
by others in the duke’s praise, llie P^o foo fol- 


lows the Tsag duos, because they are on kindred 
themes. The other three pieces were all made 
by the people of the east, and we are not to 
think that the Master had no meaning in pla- 
cing the Lang pok last. The duke’s assumption 
of the regency looked too great a stretch of 
power; his vesting such authority as he did in 
his two brothers seemed like a want of wisdom ; 
his residing in the east seemed to betoken a 
fear of misfortune; the CPe-heaon seemed to 
express resentment; his expedition to the east 
seemed to show impetuous anger ; and his pat- 
ting Kwang-shuh to death seemed to indicate 
cruelty : — all these things might be said to be 
blemishes in his character. The master, there- 
fore, puts forth that line, — 

'■ There is no flaw in bk virtuous fame,” 

as comprising the substance of the odes of 
Pin, and to show that tbe duke of Chow was 
what he th'is was throng the union in him of 
heavenly principle, and human feelings, without 
tbe least admixture of selfishness. Hk purity 
iu hk own day was like the hrightnesa of the 
sun or moon, and it was not to be permitted 
that any traitorons and perverse people in snbse- 
quent times should be able to fill their moutha 
with his example. Thus though tbe author of tbe 
Langpoh had no thought of mirroring in it the 
duke’s whole career, yet the Master, in hk ar- 
raugeinent of the odes, comprehended the whole 
life of the great sage.’ 










